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STATION, LAW, AND JUSTICE, 


My Garibaldian friend has re- 
turned, but only to bid me good- 
bye and be off again. The Govern- 
ment, it would seem, are rather 
uneasy as to the moveinents of the 
“Reds,” and quietly intimated to 
my friend that they were sure he 
had something particular to do— 
some urgent private affairs — at 
Geneva; and, like the well-bred 
dog in the story, he does not wait 
for any farther suggestions, but 
goes at once. 

He revenged himself, howevwr, 
all the time at breakfast, by talking 
very truculently befure the waiters 
of what- would happen when Gari- 
baldi took the field again, and how 
miserably small Messrs. Ratazzi & 
Co. would look under the circum- 
stances. Indeed, as he warmed 
with his subject, he went the length 
of declaring that, without a very 
ample apology for the events of 
Aspromonte, he did not believe 
Garibaldi would consent to take 
Venice, or drive the French out of 

me, 

With a spirit of tantalising he 
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prolonged this same breakfast for 
upwards of two hours, during which 
the officer of the gendarmerie came 
and went, and came again, very 
eager to see him depart, but evi- 
dently with instructions neither to 
molest nor interfere with him. 

“Just look at that beggar,” 
cried the Garibaldian; “if he 
has come in here once during 
the last hour, he has come a dozen 
times, and all on my account! 
And I mean to smoke three ‘ca- 
vours’ over my ‘anisetta’ before I 
leave. Waiter, tell the vetturino 
he'll have plenty of time to throw 
a feed to his cattle before I start. 
You know,” added he, “if I was 
di to be troublesome, I'd not 
budge: I'd write up to Turin to the 
Legation and claim British protec- 
tion; and I’d have these fellows on 
the hip, for they stupidly gave me 
a reason for my expulsion. They 
said I was ing. Now I could 
say, Prove it; and if we only went 
to law, it would take ten or twelve 
years to decide it.” 

My companion now went on to 
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show that, by a small expenditure 
of money and a very ordinary ex- 
ercise of ingenuity, a lawsuit need 
never end in Italy. “First of all, 

ou could ask the opposite party, 

ho was his advocate P and on his 
naming him, you could immediately 
set to work to show that this man 
was a creature so vile and degraded, 
no man with the commonest pre- 
tension to honesty would dream of 
employing him. The history of his 
father could be adduced, and any 
private little anecdotes of his mother 
would find a favourable opportunity 
for mention. Though a mere skir- 
mish, if judiciously managed, this 
will occupy a week or two, and at 
the same time serve to indicate that 
you mean to show fight; for by this 
time the ‘Legale’s’ blood will be up, 
and he is certain to make reprisals 
on your man, so that for a month or 
so you and the other principal are 
in the position of men who, having 
come out to fight a duel, are first 
gratified with the spectacle of a row 
between the seconds, However, at 
last it is arranged that the lawyers 
are worthy of each other; and the 
next step is to demand the names 
of all the witnesses, This opens a 
campaign of unlimited duration, for, 
as nobody is rash enough to trust 
himself or his cause to real and 
bond-jide testimony, witnesses are 
usually selected amongst the mosé 
astute and ready-witted persons of 
your acquaintance,” 

“Oh,” cried I, “this is a little 
too strong, isn’t it?” 

“Let me give you an instance,” 
said he, good-humouredly, and not 
in the least disposed to be displeas- 
ed with my eXpression of distrust. 
“Some time back an American 
gentleman took up his abode for 
some weeks on the Chiaja at Naples, 
and in the same house there lived an 
Italian, with whom, from frequently 
meeting on the stairs and corridors, 
a sort of hat-touching acquaintance 
had grown up. At length one day, 
as the American was passing hastily 
out, the Italian accosted him with 
a courteous bow and smile, and 
said, ‘When will it be your per- 


fect convenience, signor, to repay 
me that little loan of two hundred 
dnecats it was my happy privilege to 
have lent you last month ?’ 

“The American, astounded as he 
was, had yet patience to inquire 
whether he had not mistaken him 
for another. 

“The other smiled somewhat re- 
proachfully, as he said, ‘I trust, 
signor, you are not disposed to 
ignore the obligation. You are the 
gentleman who lives, I believe, on 
the second floor left?’ 

“* Very trae; I do live there, and 
I owe you nothing. I never bor- 
rowed a carlino from you—I never 
spoke to you before; and if you 
ever take the liberty to speak to 
me again, I'll knock you down.’ 

“The Italian smiled again, not so 
blandly, perhaps, but as significantly, 
and saying, ‘ We shall see,’ bowed 
and retired. 

“ The American thought little more 
of the matter till, going to the Pre- 
fecture to obtain his visé for Rome, 
he discovered that his passport had 
been stopped, and a detainer put 
upon him for this debt. He hast- 
ened at once to his Minister, who 
referred him to the law-adviser 
of the Legation for counsel. The 
man of law looked grave; he nei- 
ther heeded the angry denuncia- 
tions of the enraged Yankee, nor 
his reiterated assurances that the 
whole was an infamous fraud. He 
simply said, ‘The case is difficult, 
but I will do my best.’ After the 
lapse of about a week, a message 
came from the Prefect to say that 
thg stranger’s passport was at his 
service whenever he desired to have 
it. 

“*T knew it would be so!’ cried 
the American, as he came saddenly 
upon his lawyer in the street. ‘I 
was certain that you were only 
exaggerating the difficulty of a 
matter that must have been so 
simple; for as I never owed the 
money, there was no reason why I 
should pay it.’ 

“<*Tt was a case for some address, 
notwithstanding,’ said the other, 
shaking his head, 
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“¢ Address! fiddle-stick! It was 
a plain matter of fact, and needed 
neither skill nor canning. ‘You of 
course showed that this fellow was 
a stranger to me—that we had never 
interchanged a word till the day he 
made this rascally demand ?’. 

“¢T did nothing of the kind, sir. 
If I had put in so contemptible a 
plea, you would have lost your cause. 
What I did was this: 1 asked what 
testimony he could addace as to the 
original loan, and he gave me the 
name of one witness, a certain 
Count well known in this city, who 
was at breakfast with him when 
you called to borrow this money, 
and who saw the pieces counted 
out and placed in your hand.’ 

“* Yon denounced this fellow as 
& perjarer ? 

“*Far from it, sir. I respect 
the testimony of a man of station 
and family, and I would not insult 
the feelings of the Count by daring 
to impugn it; but as the plaintiff 
had called only one witness to the 
loan, I produced two just as respect- 
able, just as distinguished, who saw 
you repay the debt! You are now 
free; aud remember, sir, that wher- 
ever your wanderings lead you, 
never cease to remember that, what- 
ever be our demerits at Naples, at 
least we can say with pride: The 
laws are administered with equal 
justice to all men!’” 

The entrance of the gendarme 
at this moment cut short the ques- 
tion I was about to ask, whether I 
was to accept this story as a fact 
or as a parable. 

“Here he comes again. Only 
look at the misery in the fellow’s 
face! und you see he has his orders 
evidently enough; and he dare not 
hurry me. I think I'll have a bath 
before I start.” 

“Tt is scarcely fair, after all,” 
said I, “I suppose he wants to get 
back to his one o’clock dinner.” 

“T could no more feel for a gen- 
darme than I could compassionate 
a scorpion. Take the best-natured 
fellow in Europe—the most gene- 
rous, the most trustful, the most 
unsuspecting—make a Brigadier of 
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Gendarmerie of him for three 
months, and he’ll come out scarcely 
a shade brighter than the veriest 
rascal he has hand-cuffed! Do you 
know what our friend yonder is at 
now?” 

“No. He appears to be trying 
to take a stain out of one of his 
yellow gauntlets.” 

“No such thing. He is noting 
down your features—taking a writ- 
ten portrait of you, as the man who 
sat at breakfast with me on a cer- 
tain morning of a certain month. 
Take my word for it, some day or 
other when you purchase a hat 
too tall in the crown, or you are 
seen to wear your whiskers a trifle 
too long or bushy, an intimation 
will reach you at your hotel, that 
the Prefect would like to talk 
with you; the end of which will 
be the question: ‘ Whether there is 
not a friend you are most anxious 
to meet in Switzerland, or if you 
have not an uncle impatient to see 
you at Trieste?’ And yet,” added 
he, after a pause, “the Piedmon- 
tese are models of liberality and 
legality in comparison with the offi- 
cials in the south. In Sicily, for 
instance, the laws are more cor- 
ruptly administered than in Tar- 
key. T’ll tell you a case, which 
was, however, more absurd than 
anything else. An English official, 
well known at Messina, and on the 
most intimate terms with the Pre- 
fect, came back from a short shoot+ 
ing-excursion he had made into the 
interior, half frantic with the inso- 
lence of the servants at a certain 
inn. The proprietor was absent, 
and the waiter and the cook—not 
caring, perhaps, to be disturbed for 
a single traveller—had first refased 
flatly to admit him; and after- 
wards, when he had obtained en- 
trance, treated him to the worst of 
food, intimating at the same time 
it was better than he was used to, 
and plainly giving him to under- 
stand that on the very slightest 
provocation they were prepared to 
give him a sound thrashing. Boil- 
ing over with passion, he got back 
to Messina, and hastened to re- 
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count his misfortunes to his friend 
in power. 

“¢ Where did it happen?’ asked 
the hard-worked Prefect, with fally 
enough on his hands without hav- 
ing to deal with the sorrows of 
Great Britons, 

““ ¢ At Spalla de Monte.’ 

“¢ When? 

* ‘On Wednesday Jast the 23d.’ 

-“* What do you want me to do 
with them ?’ 

“ *To punish them, of course.’ 

* * How—in what way ?” 

“* How do I know? Send them 
to jail.’ 

* ¢ For how long?’ 

“¢A month if you can—a fort- 
night at least.’ 

“‘*What are the names?’ asked 
the Prefect, who all this time con- 
tinued to write, filling up certain 
blanks in some printed formula 
before him. 

“¢How should I know their 
names? I can only say that one 
was the cook, the other the waiter.’ 

“*¢There!’ said the Prefect, toss- 
ing two sheets of printed and writ- 
ten-over paper towards him— 
‘there! tell the landlord to fill in the 
fellows’ names and surnames, and 
send that document to the Podesta. 
They shall have four weeks, and 
with hard labour.’ 

“The Englishman went his way 
rejoicing. He dispatched the mis- 


sive, and felt his injuries were 
avenged. 
“Two days after, however, a 


friend dropped in, and in the course 
of conversation mentioned that he 
had just come from Spalla de 
Monte, where he had dined so well 
and met such an jotelligent waiter; 
‘which, I own,’ said he, ‘ surprised 
me, for I had heard of their hav- 
ing insulted some traveller last 
week very grossly.’ 

“The Englishman hurried off to 
the Préfecture. ‘We are outraged, 
insulted, laughed at!’ cried he: 
‘those fellows you ordered to pri- 
son are at large. They mock your 
authority and despise it,’ 

“ A mounted messenger was sent 


f 
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off at speed to bring up the land- 
lord to Messina, and he appeared 
the next morning pale with fear and 
trembling. He owned that the 
Prefect’s order had duly reached 
him, that he had understood it 
thoroughly; ‘ but, Eccellenza,’ said 
he, crying, ‘it was the shooting 
season; people were dropping in 
every day. Where was I to find 
a cook or a waiter? I must have 
closed the house if I parted with 
them; so, not to throw contempt 
on your worship’s order, I sent two 
of the stablemen to jail in their 
place, and a deal of good it wi!l do 
them.’ ” 

_ While I was laughing heartily 
at this story, my companion turned 
towards the gendarme and _ said, 
“ Have you made a note of his teeth ? 
you see they are tolerably regular, 
but one slightly overlaps the other 
in front.” 

“ Signor Generale,” said the other, 
reddening, “I'll make a note of 
your tongue, which will do quite 
as well.” 

* Bravo!” said the Garibaldian ; 
“better said than I could have 
given you credit for. I'll not keep 
you any longer from your dinner, 
Will you bear me company,” asked 
he of me, “as far as Chiavari? It’s 
a fine day, and we shall have a 
pleasant drive,” 

I agreed, and we started. 

The road was interesting, the 
post-horses which we took at Bor- 
ghetto went well, and the cigars 
were good, and somehow we said 
very little to each other as we 
went. 

“ This is the real way to travel,” 
said my companion; “a man to 
smoke with, and no bother of 
talking; there is Chiavari in the 
hollow.” 

I nodded and never spoke. 

“ Are you inclined to come on to 
Genoa?”, 

6s No.” 

And soon after we parted—whether 
ever to meet again or not is not so 
easy to say, nor of very much conse- 
quence to speculate on. 
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THE ORGAN NUISANCE AND ITS REMEDY. 


There is scarcely any better mea- 
sure of the amount of comfort a 
man enjoys than in the sort of 
things of which he makes griev- 
ances. When the princess in the 
Eustern story passed a restless 
night on account of the rumpled 
rose-leaf she lay on, the inference 
is, that she was not, like another 
character of fiction, accustomed to 
“jie upon straw.” 

Thus thinking, I was led to spe- 
culate on what a happy people must 
inhabit the British Islands, seeing 
the amount of indignation and 
newspaper wrath bestowed upon 
what is called the Organ Nuisance. 
Now, granting that it is not always 
agreeable to have a nasal version 
of the march in ‘William Tell,’ 
‘Home, sweet Home,’ or ‘La donna 
é€ mobile,’ under one’s window at 
meal-times, in the hours of work, 
or the darker hours of headache, 
surely the nation which cries aloud 
oyer this as a national calamity 
must enjoy no common share of 
Fortune’s favour, and have what 
the Yankees call a “fine time” here 
below. 

Scarcely a week, however, goes 
over without one of these persecu- 
tors of British ears being brought up 
to justice, and some dreary penny- 
a-liner appears to prosecute in the 
person of a gentleman of literary 
pursuits, whose labours, like those 
of Mr. Babbage, may be lost to the 
world, if the law will not hunt 
down the organs, and cry “ Tally 
heigh-ho” to the “ grinders.” 

It may be grave matter of in- 
quiry whether the passing annoy- 
ance of ‘Cherry ripe’ was not a 
smaller infliction than some of the 
tiresome lucubrations it has helped 
to muddle; and I half fancy I'd as 
soon listen to the thunder as drink 
the small beer it has soured into 
vinegar. 

However, as the British Public 
is resolved on making it a griev- 
ance, and as some distinguished 


statesman has deemed it worth his 
while to devise a bill for its sup- 
pression, it is in vain to deny that 
the evil is one of magnitude. Eng- 
land has declared she will not be 
ground down by the Savoyard, and 
there is no more to be said of it. 

A great authority in matters of 
evasion once protested that he would 
engage to drive a coach-and-six 
through any Act of Parliament that 
ever was framed, and I believe 
him. So certain is language to be 
too wide or too narrow—to embrace 
too much, and~ consequently fail in 
distinctness, or to include too little, 
and so defeat the attempt to par- 
ticularise—that it does not call for 
more than an ordinary amount of 
acuteness to detect the flaws of such 
legislation, Then, when it comes 
to a discussion, and amendments 
are moved, and some honourable 
gentleman suggests that after the 
word “ Whereas” in section 98 the 
clause should ron “in no case, save 
in those to be hereafter specified,” 
&e., there comes a degree of con- 
fusion and obscurity that invariably 
renders the original parent of the 
measure unable to know his off- 
spring, and probably intently deter- 
mined to destroy it. That in their 
eagerness for law-making the con- 
text of these bills is occasionally 
overlooked, one may learn from the 
case of an Irish measure where @ 
fine was awarded as the punish- 
ment of a particular misdemeanour, 
and the Act declared that one-half 
of the sum should go to the county, 
one-half to the informer. Par- 
liament, however, altered the law, 
but overlooked the context. Im- 
prisonment with hard labour was 
decreed as the penalty of the of- 
fence, and the clause remained— 
one-half to the county, one-half to 
the informer. 

A Judge of no mean acuteness, 
the Chief Baron O'Grady, once de- 
clared, with respect to ah Act 
against sheep-stealing, that after 
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two careful readings he could not 
decide whether the penalties applied 
to the owner of the sheep, the 
thief, or the sheep itself, for that 
each interpretation might be argu- 
mentatively sustained. 

How will _you suppress the 
organ-grinder after this? What 
are the limits of a man’s domicile? 
How much of the coast does he 
own beyond his area-railings? Is 
No. 48 to be deprived of the ‘ Rat- 


eatcher’s Danghter’ because 47 is 


dyspeptic? Are the maids in 32 
not to be cheered by ‘Such a gettin’ 
up stairs’ because there is a ner- 
vous invalide in 83? How long 
may an organ-man linger in front 
of a residence to tune or adjust his 
barrels—the dreariest of all dis- 
cords? Can legislation determine 
how long or how loud the grand 
chorus in ‘Nabucco’ should be 
performed? What endless litigation 
will be instituted by any attempt to 
provide for all these and a score 
more of similar casualties, not to 
speak of the insolent persecution 
that may be practised by the per- 
formance of tunes ofa party char- 
acter. Fancy Dr. Wiseman compos- 
ing a pastoral to the air of * Crop- 
pies, lie down,’ or the Danish Min- 
ister writing a despatch to the in- 
spiriting strains of ‘ Schleswig-Hol- 
stein meer-umschlungen.’ There 
might come a time, too, when ‘Sie 
a ibm nicht haben’ might grate 
on a French ambassador’s ears. 
Can your Act take cognisance of 
all these ? 

I see nothing but inextricable 
confusion in the attempt—confu- 
sion, difficulty, and defeat. There 
will be an Act, anc an Act to 
amend that Act, and another Act 
to alter so much of such an Act, 
and then a final Act to repeal them 
all; so that at last the mover of 
a bill on the subject will be the 
greatest “organ nuisance” that the 
world has yet heard of. 

It was “much reflecting” over these 
things, as my Lord Brougham says, 
that I sauntered along the Riviera 
from Genoa, and came to the little 
town of Chiavari, with its long 
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sweep of yellow beach in front and 
its glorious grove of orange-trees 
behind—sure, whether the breeze 
came from land or sea, to inhale 
health and perfume. 
wide old Piazza in the centre of the 
town, with a strange, dreary sort of 
inn with a low-arched entrance, 
under whose shade sit certain dig- 
nitaries of the place of an evening, 
sipping their coffee and _ talking 
over what they imagine to be the 
last news of the day. From these 
“Oonseript Fathers” I learned that 
Chiavari is the native place of the 


‘barrel-organ, that from this little 


town go forth to all the dwellers in 
remotest lands the grinders of the 
many-cylindered torment, the per- 
secutor of the prose-writer, the 
curse of him who calculates, Just 
as the valleys of Savoy supply 
white-mice men,.and Lucca pro- 
duces image-carriers, so does Obia- 
vari yield its special product, the 
organ-grinder. Other towns, in 
their ambitions, have attempted the 
“industry,” but they have egregi- 
ously failed, and Chiavari remains 
as distinctive in its product as 
Spitalfields for its shawls, or Dres- 
den for its china. Whether there 
may be some peculiarity in the 
biceps of the Chiavarian, or some 
ulnar development which im- 
parts power to his performance, I 
know not. I am forced to own 
that I have failed to discover to 
what circumstance or from what 
quality this excellence is derivable ; 
but there is the fact, warranted 
and confirmed by a statistical re- 
turn, that but for Chiavari we should 
have no barrel-organs. 

“Never imagine,” said a wise 
prelate, “that you will root Popery 
out of England till you destroy 
Oxford. If you want to get rid 
of the crows, you must pull down 
the rookery.” The words of wis- 
dom flashed suddenly across my 
mind as I walked across the silent 
Piazza at midnight; and I ex- 
claimed—* Yes! here is the true 
remedy for the evil. With two 
hours of a gunboat and four small 
Armstrongs the thing is done; 
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batter down Chiavari, and Babbage 
will bless you with his last breath. 
Pull down the rookery, and crush 
the young rooks in the, ruins, 
Smash the cradle and the babe 
within it, and you need not fear the 
man !” 

There is a grand jastice in the 
conception that is highly elevating. 
There is something eminently fine 
in making Chiavari, like the Cities 
of the Plain, a monument over its 
own iniquity. Leave not one stone 
upon another of it, and there will 
be peace in our homes and stillness 
in our streets. No more shall the 
black-bearded tormentor  terrorise 
over Baker Street, or lord it in the 
Edgeware Road. 

Commander Snort of the Snee- 
zer will in & brief forenoon eman- 
cipate not only Europe and Ame- 
rica, but the dweller beyond Jordan 
and the inhabitant of the diggins 
by Bendigo. Lay Chiavari in ashes, 
and you will no longer need Inspec- 
tor D, nor ask aid from the head- 
office. Here is what the age especi- 
ally worships, a remedy combining 
cheapness with efficiency. It may 
be said that we have no more right 
to destroy Chiavari than Kagosima, 
but that question is at least de- 
batable. Are not the headaches 
of tens of thousands of more avail 
than the head of one? What be- 
comes of that noble principle, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number? The Italians, too, might 
object: true, but they are neither 
Americans nor French. They come 
into the category of states that may 
be bullied. The countries which 
have an extended seaboard and weak 
naval armaments are like people 
with a large glass frontage and no 
shutters. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us shying a stone at the Italian 
window as we pass up to Constan- 
tinople, even though we run away 
afterwards. I repeat, therefure, the 
plan is feasible. As to its cheap- 
ness, it would not cost a tithe of 
what we spent in destroying the 
tea-tray fortifications of Satsuma ; 
and as we have a classic turn for 
monuments, a pyramid of barrel- 
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organs’ in Charing Oross might re- 
cord for a late posterity the capture 
of Ohiavari. 

I am not without a certain sort 
of self-reproach in all this, I feel 
it is a weakness perhaps, but I feel 
that we are all of us too hard on 
these organ fellows—for, after all, 
are they not, in a certain sense, the 
type and embodiment of our age? 
Is not repetition, reiteration, our 
boldest characteristic? Is there, I 
ask, such a “grind” in the world 
as Locke King, and his motion for 
Reform? What do yon say to 
“ Rest and be thankful,” and, above 
all, what to the “ Peace-at-any-price 
people ?” 

Is ‘Cherry ripe’ more weari- 
some than these? Would all Chia- 
vari assembled on Wimbledon make 
up a drearier discord than a minis- 
terial explanation? In all your 
experience of bad music, do you 
know anything to equal a Foreign 
Office despatch ? and we are with- 
out a remedy against these. Bring 
up John Bright to-morrow for in- 
cesgantly annoying the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, by insane ac- 
cusations against his own country 
and landations of America, and I 
doubt if you could find a magis- 
trate on the bench to commit him; 
and will you tell me that the dron- 
ing whine of ‘ Garibaldi’s March’ is 
worse than this? As to the Civis 
Romanus cant, it is too painful to 
dwell on, now that we are derided, 
ridiculed, and sneered at from 
Stockholm to Stamboul. Like Oan- 
ning’s philanthropist, we have been 
asking every one for his story ; never 
was there a soul so full of sym- 
pathy for sorrow. We have heard 
the tale of Italy, the sufferings of 
the Confederates, the crying wrongs 
of Poland, and the still more cruel, 
because less provoked trials of 
Denmark. We have thrown up 
hands and eyes—sighed, groaned, 
wept; we have even denounced the 
ill-doers, and said, What a terrible 
retribution awaited them! but, like 
our great prototype, when asked for 
assistance, we have said, “I'll see 
you —— first.” 
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Let us be merciful, therefore, and 
think twice before we batter down 
Chiavari. The organ nuisance is 
a bore, no doubt; but what are 
the most droning ditties that ever 
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addled a weary head, compared to 
the tiresome grind of British moral 
assistance, and the greatness of that 
Civis Romanus who bugs his own 
importance and helps nobody ? 


R. N. F., THE GREAT CHEVALIER D'INDUSTRIE OF OUR DAY. 


I was struck the other day by an 
account of an application made to 
the Lord Mayor of London by a 
country clergyman, to give, as a 
warning to others, publicity to a 
letter he had just received from the 
East, The clergyman, it seems, 
had advertised in the ‘Times’ for 
pupils, and gave for address a cer- 
tain letter of the Greek alphabet. 
To this address there came in due 
time an answer from a gentleman, 
dated Constantinople, stating that 
he was an Anglo-Indian on his way 
to England, to place his two sons 
in an educational establishment ; 
but that having, by an excursion to 
Jerusalem, exhausted his immediate 
resources, he was obliged to defer 
the prosecution of his journey .till 
the arrival of some funds he ex- 
pected from India—certain to ar- 
rive in a month or two. Not wish- 
ing, however, to delay the execution 
of his project, and being satisfied 
with the promises held forth by the 
advertiser, he purposed placing his 
sons under his care, and to do so, 
desired that forty pounds might be 
remitted him at once, to pay his 
journey to England, for which con- 
venience he, the writer, would not 
alone be obliged, but also extend his 
patronage to the lender, by recom- 
mending him to his friend Sir 
Hugh Rose, who was himself de- 
sirous of sending his sons to be 
educated in England. The address 
of a banker was given to whom the 
money should be remitted, and an 
immediate reply requested, or “ ap- 
plication should be made in some 
other quarter.” 

Now, the clergyman did not an- 
swer this strange appeal, but he in- 
serted another advertisement, chang- 
ing, however, the symbol by which he 
was to be addressed, and appearing 


in this way to be a different per- 
son. To this new address there 
came another letter, perfectly iden- 
tical in style and matter : the only 
change was, that the writer was 
now at the Hoédtel de la Reine 
d’Angleterre at Buda; but all the 
former pledges of: future protection 
were renewed, as well as the re- 
quest for a prompt reply, or “ ap- 
plication would be made in another 
quarter.” ° 

The clergyman very properly laid 
the matter before the Lord Mayor, 
who, with equal propriety, stamped 
the attempt as the device of a 
swindler, against which publicity 
in the newspapers was the best pre- 
eaution. The strangest thing of 
all, however, was, that nobody ap- 
peared to know the offender; nor 
was there in the ‘ Times,’ or in the 
other newspapers where the cir- 
eumstances were detailed, one 
single surmise as to the identity of 
this ingenious individual. It is 
the more singular, sinee this man is 
a specialty—an actual personification 
of some of the very subtlest rogueries 
of the age we live in! 

If any of my readers can recall 
a very remarkable exposure the 
‘ Times’ newspaper made some ten 
or twelve years ago, of a most 
shameful fraud practised upon gov- 
ernesses, by which they were in- 
duced to deposit a sum equivalent 
to their travelling expenses from 
England to some town on the Conti- 
nent, as a guarantee to the employer, 
they will have discovered the gentle- 
man with the two sons to be edueat- 
ed—the traveller in Syria, the friend 
of Sir Hugh Rose, the Anglo-Indian 
who expects £800 in two months, 
but has a present and pressing neces- 
a” for forty. 


he governess fraud was in- 
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genious. It was done in this way: 
An advertisement appeared in the 
‘Times,’ setting forth that an Eng- 
lish gentleman, travelling with his 
family abroad, desired a governess 
—the conditions liberal, the re- 
quirements of a high order. The 
family in question, who mixed with 
the very best society on the Conti- 
nent, required that the governess 
should be a lady of accomplished 
manners, and one in every respect 
qualified for that world of fashion 
to which she would be introduced 
as a member of the advertiser's 
family. The advertiser, however, 
found that all the English ladies 
who had hitherto filled this situa- 
tion in his family had, through the 
facilities thus presented them of en- 
trance into life, made very advan- 
tageous marriages; and, to protect 
himself against the loss entailed 
by the frequent call on him for 
travelling expenses—brirging out 
new candidates for the hands of 
princes and grand-dukes—he pro- 
posed that the accepted governess 
should deposit with him a sam— 
say fifty pounds—equivalent to the 
charge of the journey; and which, 
if she married, should be confis- 
cated to the benefit of her employer. 

The scheme was very ingenions; 
it was, in fact, a lottery in which 
you only paid for your ticket when 
you had drawn a prize. Till the 
lucky number turned up, you ne- 
ver parted with your money. Was 
there ever any such bribe held 
forth to a generation of unmarried 
and marriageable women? There 
was everything that could captivate 


‘the mind: the tour on the Continent 


—the family who loved society and 
shared it so generously—the father 
so parental in his kindness, and who 


evidently gave the governess the 


benediction of a parent on the day 
she may have married the count; 
and all secured for what—for fifty 
pounds? No; but for the deposit, 
the mere storing up of fifty pounds 
in a strong box; for if, after two 
years, the lady neither married nor 
wished to remfin, she could ‘claim 
her money and go her way. 


The success was immense; and as 
the advertiser wrote replies from dif- 
ferent towns to different individuals, 
governesses arrived at Brussels, at 
Coblentz, at Frankfort, gt Mayence, 
at Munich, at Nice—and heaven 
knows where besides—whose de- 

osits were ‘lodged in the hands of 

. F. That ingenious gentleman 
straightway departed, and was no 
more seen, and only heard of when 
the distress and misery of these un- 
happy ladies had found their way 
to the public press. The ‘Times,’ 
with all that ability and energy it 
knows how to employ, took the 
matter up, published some of the 
statements—very painful and pa- 
thetic they were—of the unfortu- 
nate victims of this fraud, and gave 
more than one “leader” to its ex- 
posure. Nor was the Government 
wanting in proper pote Orders 
were sent out from the Foreign Of- 
fice to the different legations and 


-consulates abroad, to warn the 


police in the several districts against 
the machinations of this artful 
scoundrel, should he chance to be 
in their neighbourhood. Even more 
distinct instructions were sent ont 
to certain legations, by which R. N. 
F. could be arrested on charges that 
would at least secure his detention 
till the law officers had declared 
what steps could be taken in his 
behalf. It was not the age of pho- 
tography, but a very accurate de- 
scription of the man’s appearance 
and address was furnished, and his 
lofty stature, broad chest, burly look, 
and bushy whiskers—a shade be- 
tween red and auburn— were all 
duly posted in each Chancellerie of 
the Continent. 

For a while it seemed as if he 
lived in retirement—his late success 
enabled this to be an “elegant, re- 
tirement "—and it is said that he 
passed it on the Lake of Como, in 
a villa near that of the once Queen 
Caroline. There are traditions of a 
distinguished stranger—-a man of 
rank and a man of letters—who 
lived there estranged from all the 
world, and deeply engaged’ in the 
education of his two sons. One of 
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these youths, however, not respond- 
ing to all this parental devotion, in- 
volved himself in some scrape, and 
fled from his father’s roof, and 
escaped into Switzerland. N. F., 
as soon as he could rally from the 
first shock of the news, hastened 
after, to bring him back, borrowing a 
carriage from a neighbouring noble- 
man in his haste. With this he 
crossed the frontier at Chiasso, but 
never to come back again. The 
coachman, indeed, brought tidings 
of the sale of the equipage, which 
the illustrious stranger had disposed 
of, thus quitting a neighbourhood he 
could only associate with a sorrow- 
ful past, and a considerable number 
of debts into the bargain. Another 
blank occurs here in history, which 
autobiography alone perhaps could 
fill. It would be unfair and un- 
philosophical to suppose that be- 
cause we cannot trace him he was 
inactive: we might as reasonably 
imply that the moon ceased to move 
when we lost. sight of her. At all 
events, towards the end of autumn 
of that last year of the war in the 
Orimea, a stout, well-dressed, portly 
man, with an air of considerable 
assurance, swaggered into the Chan- 
cellerie of her Majesty’s Legation at 
Munich, notwithstanding the repre- 
sentations of the porter, who would, 
if he had dared, have denied him 
admittance, and asked, in a voice 
of authority, if there were no letters 
there for Captain F. The gentle- 
man to whom the question was ad- 
dressed was an attaché of the Le- 
gation, and at that time in “charge” 
of the mission, the Minister being 
absent. Though young in years, F. 
could scarcely, in the length and 
breadth of Europe, have fallen upon 
one with a more thoréugh insight 
into every phase and form of those 
mysteries by which the F. category 
of men exist. Mr. L. was an actual 
amateur in this way, and was no 
more the man to be angry with F. 
for being a swindler, than with Ris- 
tori for being Medea or Macready 
being Macbeth. Not that he had 
the slightest suspicion at the time 
of F.’s quality, as he assured him 
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that there were no letters for that 
name, 

“How provoking!” said the Cap- 
tain, as he bithislip. “ They will be 
so impatient in England,” muttered 
he to himself, ‘and I know Sidney 
Herbert is sure to blame me.” Then 
he added aloud, “I am at a dead- 
lock here. I have come from the 
Crimea with despatches, and ex- 
pected to find money here to carry 
me on to England; and these stupid 
people at the War Office have for- 
gotten all about it. Is it not enough 
to provoke a saint?” 

“T don’t know; I never was a 
saint,” said the impassive attaché. 

“Well, it’s trying to a sinner,” 
said F., with a slight laugh: for 
he was one of those happy-natured 
dogs who are not indifferent to the 
absurd side of even their own mis- 
haps. ‘How long does the post 
take to England?” 

“ Three days.” 

“And three back—that makes 
six; a week—an entire week.” 

“Omitting Sunday,” said the 
grave attaché, who really felt an in- 
terest in the other’s dilemma. 

“All T can say is, it was no fault 
of mine,” cried F., after a moment, 
“Tf I am detained here through 
their negligence, they must make 
the best excuse they can. Have 
you got a cigar?” This was said 
with his eyes fixed on a roll of 
cubans on the table. 

“ Take one,” said the other. 

“ Thanks,” said F., as he selected 
three. ‘I'll drop in to-morrow, and 
hope to have better luck,” 

“How much money do you 
want?” asked Mr. L. 

“Enough to carry me to Lon- 
don.” 

“ How much is that?” 

“Let me see. Strasbourg—Paris, 
a day at Paris; Cowley might de- 
tain me two days: fifteen or twenty 
pounds would do it amply.” 

** You shall have it.” 

“ All right,” said F., who walked 
to the fire, and, lighting his cigar, 
smoked away ; while the other took 
some notes from a, table-drawer 
and counted them, 
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“Shall I give you a formal re- 
ceipt for this?” asked F, 

“You can tell them at the office,” 
said L., as he dipped his pen into 
the ink and continued the work he 
had been previously engaged in. 
F. said a few civil words—the off- 
hand gratitude of a man who was 
fully as thuch in the habit of bestow- 
ing as of receiving faveurs, and 
withdrew. LL, scarcely noticed his 
departure ; he was deep in bis de- 
spatch, and wrote on. At length 
he came to the happy landing-place, 
that spot of rest for the weary foot 
—“T have the honour to be, my 
Lord,” and he arose and stood at 
the fire. 

As L. smoked his cigar he re- 
flected, and as he reflected he re- 
membered; and, to refresh his 
memory, he took out some papers 
from a pigeon-hole, and, at Jast 
finding what he sought, sat down 
to read it. The document was a 
despatch, dated a couple of years 
back, instructing H. M.’s represen- 
tative at the Court of Munich to 
secure the person of a certain N. F., 


and hold him in durance till appli-- 


cation should be made to the Ba- 
varian Government for his extradi- 
tion and conveyance to England. 
Then followed a very accurate de- 
scription of the  individual—his 
height, age, general looks, voice, 
and manner—every detail of which 
L. now saw closely tallied with the 
appearance of his late visitor. 

He pondered for a while over 
the paper, and then looked at his 
watch. It was five o'clock! The 
first train to Augsburg was to 
start at six. There was little time, 
consequently, to take the steps ne- 
cessary to arrest a person on sus- 
picion; for he should first of all 
have to communicate with the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, who should 
afterwards back his application to 
the Prefect of Police. The case was 
one for detail, and for what the 
Germans insist upon, much writ- 
ing—and there was very little time 
to do it in. L., however, was not 
one to be easily defeated. If baffled 
in one road, he nsually found out 


another. He therefore wrote a 
brief note to the Minister, stating 
that he might require his assistanc. 
at a later hour of the evening, and 
at a time not usually official. This 
done, he despatched another note 
to Captain R. F., saying fami- 
liarly it was scarcely worth while 
trying to catch the mail-train that 
night, and that perhaps instead he 
would come over and take a téte-d- 
téte dinner with him at the Lega- 
tion. 

F. was overjoyed as he read it! 
No man ever felt a higher plea- 
sure in good company, nor knew 
better how to make it profitable. If 
he had been asked to choose, he 
would infinitely rather have had 
the invitation to dine than the 
twenty pounds he had pocketed in 
the morning. The cognate men of 
the world—and all members of the 
diplomatic career are to a certain 
extent in this category—were in F,’s 
estimation the “trump cards” of 
the pack, with which he could 
“score tricks” innumerable, and so 
he accepted at once ; and a very few 
minutes after his acceptance, made 
his appearance in a correct dinner- 
dress and a most unexceptionable 
white tie. 

“Oouldn’t refuse that pleasant 
offer of yours, L.” (he was familiar 
at once, and called him L.), and 
here I am!” said he, as he threw 
himself into an easy-chair with all 
the bland satisfaction of one who 
looked forward to a good dinner 
and a very enjoyable evening. 

“TIT am happy to have secured 
you,” said L., with a little laugh 
to himself at the epigram of his 
phrase. “Do you like caviar ?” 

“Delight in it ?” 

“T have just got some fresh from 
St. Petersburg, and our cook here is 
rather successful in his caviar soup. 
We have a red trout from the Ze- 
gen See, a saddle of Tyrol mutto 
and a pheasant—voild votre diner 
but I can promise you a more lib- 
eral carte in drinkables; just say 
what you like in the way of wine!” 

F.’s face beamed over with ecstasy. 
It was one of the grand moments 
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of his life; and if he -could, 
hurgry as he was, he would have 
prolonged it! To be there the 
aest of her Majesty’s mission ; to 

ow, to feel, that the arms of 
England were over the door! that 
he was to be waited on by flunkies 
in the livery of the Legation, fed by 
the cook. who had ministered to 
official palates, his glass filled with 
wine from the cellar sof him who 
represented royalty! These were 
very glorious, imaginings; and lit- 
tle. wonder that F., whose whole 
life was a poem in its way, should 
feel that they almost overcame 
him. In fact, like the woman in 
the nursery song, he was ready to 
exclaim, “This is none of me!” 
but still there were abundant evi- 
dences around him that all was ac- 
tual, positive, and real. 

“ By the way,” said L., in a light, 
careless way, “did you ever in your 
wanderings chance upon a pame- 
sake of yours, only that he irter- 
polates another Christian name, and 
calls himself R. Napoleon F, ?” 

The stranger started: the fresh 
ruddy glow of his cheek gave way 
to a sickly yellow, and, ‘rising from 
his chair, he said, “ Do you mean to 
‘split’ on me, sir ?” 

cae afraid, F.,” said the other, 
jauntily, “the thing looks ugly. 
You are R. N. F, !” . 

“ And are you, sir, such a scoun- 
drel—such an assassin—as to ask a 
‘man to your table in order to be- 
tray him ?” 

“These are strong epithets, F., 
and I'll not discuss them; but if 
you ask, Are you going to dine 
here to-day? I'd say, No. And if 
you should ask, Where are you 
likely to pass the evening? I'd 
hint, In the city jai) !” 

At this F. lost all command over 
himself, and broke out into a tor- 
rent of the wildest abuse. He was 
strong of epithets, and did not spare 
them. He stormed, he swore, he 
threatened, he vociferated; but L., 
impertarbable throughout all, only 
interposed with an occasional mild 
remonstrance—a subdued hint— 


that his language was less than po- 
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lite or parliamentary. At length 
the door opened, two gendarmes 
appeared, and N. F. was consigned 
to their hands and removed. 

The accusations against him were 
manifold; from before and since 
the day of the governesses, he had 
been living a life of dishonesty and 
fraud. German law proceedings are 
not characterised by any rash im- 
petuosity ; the initial steps’ in F.’s 
case took about eighteen months, 
during which he remained a pri- 
soner. At the end of this time the 
judges discovered some - informality 
in his committal ; and as L. was ab- 
sent from Munich, and no one at 
the Legation much interested in 
the case, the man was liberated on 
signing a declaration—to which Ba- 
varian authorities, it would seeni, 
attach*value—that he was “ a rogue 
and a vagabond ;” confessions which 
the Captain possibly deemed as ab- 
surd an act of “surplusage” as 
though he were to give a written 
declaration that he was a verte- 
brated animal and a biped. 

He went forth once more, and, 
difficult as it appears to the intelli- 
gence of honest and commonplace 
folk, he went forth to prosper and 
live luxurionsly—so gullible is the 
world, so ready and eager to be 
cheated and deceived. Sir Edward 
Lytton has somewhere declared that 
a single number of the ‘ Times’ 
newspaper, taken at random, would 
be the very best and most complete 
picture of our daily life—the fullest 
exponent of our notions, wants, 
wishes, and aspirations. Not a 
hope, nor fear, nor prejndice—not 
a particle of our blind trustfulness, 
or of our as blind unbelief, that 
would not find its reflex in the 
broadsheet. R. N. F. had arrived at 
the same conclusion, only in a more 
limited sense. The advertisement 
columns were all to him, What 
cared he for foreign wars, or the 
state of the Fands? as little did he 
find interest in railway intelligence, 
or “our own correspondent.” What - 
he wanted was, the people who in- 
quired after a missing relative—a 
long-lost son or brother, who was 
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supposed to have died in the Man- 
ritius or Mexico: an affectionate 
mother, who desired tidings as to 
the burial-place of a certain James 
or John, who had been travelling 
in a particular year in the south of 
Spain: an inquirer for the will of 
Paul somebody: or any one who 
could supply evidence as to the mar- 
riage of Sarah Meekins alias Crou- 
ther, supposed to have been cele- 
brated before her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Kooroobakaboo—these 
were the paragraphs that touched 
him. 

Never was there such a union 
of intelligence and sympathy as in 
him! He knew everybody, and 
seemed not alone to have been 
known to, but actually beloved by, 
every one. It wasin Aés arms poor 
Joe died at Aden. He gave away 
Maria at Tunis. He followed Tom 
to his grave at*Corfu; and he was 
the mysterious stranger who, on 
board the P. and O. boat, offered 
his purse to Edward, and was al- 
most offended at being denied. The 
way in which this man tracked the 
stories of families through the few 
lines of a newspaper advertisement 
was positively marvellous, What- 
ever was wanting in the way of 
evidence of this, or clue to that, 
came at once into his attributions. 

A couple of years ago, an Eng- 
lish lady, the wife of a clergyman, 
passed a winter at Rome with her 
daughter, and in the mixed society 
of that capital made acquaintance 
with a Polish Count of most charm- 
ing manners and fascinating ,ad- 
dress. The acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy, and ended in an at- 
tachment which led to the marriage 
of the young lady with the distin- 
guished exile. 

On arriving in England, however, 
it was discovered that the accom- 
plished Count was a common sol- 
dier, and a deserter from the Prus- 
sian army; and means were accord- 


ingly had recourse to in order to grace 


obtain a divorce, and the breach of 
& marriage accomplished under a 
fraudulent representation. While 


the proceedings were but in the 
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initiative, there came a letter from 
Onegiia, near Nice, to the af- 
flicted mother of the young lady, 
recalling to her mind the elder- 
ly gentleman with the blue spec- 
tacles who usually sat next her 
at the English Charch at Rome. 
He was the writer of the present 
letter, who, in .turning over the 
columns of the ‘Times,’ read the 
melancholy story of her daughter's 
betrayal and misery. By one of 
those fortunate accidents more fre- 
quent in novels than in life, he had 
the, means of befriending her, and 
very probably of rescuing her from 
her present calamity. He, the writer, 
had actually been present at the wed- 
ding, and as a witness had signed 
the marriage-certificate of that same 
soi-disant Count Stanislaus Sobieski 
Something-or-other, at Lemberg, in 
the year ’49, and knew that the un- 
happy but deserted wife was yet 
living. A certain momentary pres- 
sure of money prevented his at once 
coming to England to testify to this 
fact; but if a small sum, sufficient 
to pay a little balance he owed his 
innkeeper and wherewithal to make 
his journey to England, were for- 
warded to the address of Frederick 
Brooks, Esq., or lodged to his ac- 
count at the Bank of French & Oo., 
Florence, he would at once hasten 
to London and depose formally to 
every fact he had stated. By the 
merest accident I myself saw this 
letter, which the lady had, for 
more accurate information about 
the writer, sent to the banker at 
Florence, and in an instant I de- 
tected the fine Roman hand of R. 
N.F. It is needless to say that this 
shot went wide of the mark. 

But that this fellow has lived 
for upwards of twenty years, travel- 
ling the Oontinent in every direc- 
tion, eating and drinking at the best 
hotels, frequenting theatres, caf 
and public gardens, denying himse 
nothing, is surely a shame and a dis- 
to the police of Europe, which 
has been usually satisfied to wa 
him over a frontier, and suffer him 
to continue his depredations on the 
citizens of another state. Of the 
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obloquy he has brought upon his 
own country I do not speak. We 
must, I take it, have our scoundrels 
like other people; the only great 
grievance here is, that the fellow’s 
ubiquity is such that it is hard to 
believe that the swindler who walk- 
ed off with the five watches from 
Hamburg is the same who, in less 
than eight days afterwards, borrowed 
fifty ducats from a waiter at Naples, 
and “ bolted.” 

Of late I have observed he has 
dropped his second prenome of 
Napoleon, and does not call himself 
by it. There is perhaps in this 
omission a delicate forbearance, a 
sense of refined deference to the 
other bearer of that name, whom 
he recognises as his master. 

In the ingenuity of his manifold 
devices even religion has not escap- 
ed him, and it would be impossible 
to count how often he has left the 
“Establishment” for Rome, been 
converted, reconverted, reconciled, 
and brought home again—always, 
be it noted, at the special charge 
of so much money from. the Church 
Fund, or a subscription from the 
faithful, ever zealous and eager to 
assist’ a really devout and truly 
sincere convert ! 

That this man is an aspiring and 
ambitious vagabond may be seen 
in the occasional raids he makes 
into the very best society, without 
having, at least to ordinary eyes, 
anything to obtain in these ventures, 
beyend the triumph of seeing him- 
self where exposure and detection 
would be certain to be followed by 
the most condign punishment. At 
Rome, for instance—how, I cannot 
say—he obtained admission to the 
Duc de Grammont’s receptions; and 
at Florence, under the pretext of be- 
ing a proprietor, and “a most influ- 
ential” one, of the ‘ Times,’ he break- 
fasted, by special invitation, with 
Baron Ricasoli, and had a long and 
most interesting conversation with 
him as to the conditions—of course 
political—on which he would con- 
sent to support Italian unity, These 
must have been done in pure levity ; 


they were imaginative excursions, 
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thrown off in the spirit of those 
fancifal variations great violinists 
will now and then indulge in, as 
though to say, “Is there a path too 
intricate for me to thread, is there 
a pinnacle too fine for me to balance 
on ?” 

A great deal of this fellow’s long 
impunity results from the shame 
men feel in confessing to have been 
“done” by him. Nobody likes the 
avowal, acknowledging, as it does, 
a certain defect in discrimination, 
and a natural reluctance to own to 
having been the dupe of one of the 
most barefaced and vulgar rogues in 
Europe. 

There is one circumstance in this 
case which might open a very curi- 
ous psychological question; it is 
this: F.’s victims haye not in general 
been the frank, open, free-giving, or 
trustful class of mew; on the con- 
trary, they have usually been close- 
fisted, cold, cautious people, who 
weigh carefully what they do, and 
are rarely the dupes of their own 
impulsiveness. F. is an Irishman, 
and yet his successes have been far 
more with English—ay, even with 
Scotchmen—than with his own 
countrymen, 

In part this may be accounted 
for by the fact that F. did not 
ususlly present himself as one in 
utter want and completely desti- 
tute; his appeal for money was gen- 
erally made on the ground of some 
speculation that was to repay the 
lender; it was because he knew 
something to your advantage that 
he asked for that £10. He addressed 
himself, in consequence, to the more 
mercantile spirit of a richer com- 
munity—to those, in fact, who, 
more conversant with trade, better 
understood the meaning of an in- 
vestment, 

But there was another, and, as I 
take it, a stronger and less fallible 
ground for snecess, This fellow 
has, what all Irishmen are more or 
less gifted with, an immense amount 
of vitality, a quality which unde- 
niably makes a man companionable, . 
however little there may be to our 
taste in his manner, his education, 
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and other Things in 


or his bearing. This same vitality 
imparts itself marvellously to the 
colder temperaments of others, and 
gives out its own warmth to natures 
that never of themselves felt the 
glow of an impulse, or the glorious 
furnace-heat of a rash action. 

This was the magnetism he work- 
ed with. “Canny” Scotchmen and 
shrewd Yankees—ay, even Swiss 
innkeepers—felt the touch of his 
quality. There was, or there seemed 
to be, a geniality in the fellow that, 
in its apparent contempt for ail 
worldliness, threw men off their 
guard, and it would have smacked 
of meanness to distrust a fellow so 
open and unguarded.. 

Now Paddy has seen a good deal 
of this at home, anc could no more 
be hambugged by it than he could 
believe a potato to be a traffle. 

F. was too perfect an artist ever 
to perform in an Irish part to an 
Irish audience, and so he owes little 
or nothing to the land of his birth. 

Apart from his unquestionable 
success, which of course settles the 
question, I would not have called 
him a_ great performer—indeed, 
my astonishment has always been 
how he succeeded, or with whom. 

“Don’t tell me of Beresford’s 
blunders,” said the Great Duke after 
Albuera. “Did he beat Soult? 
if so, he was a good officer.” 

This man’s triumphs are some 
twenty odd years of expensive liv- 
ing, with occasional excursions into 
good society. He wears broadcloth, 
and dines on venison, when his 
legitimate costume had been the 
striped uniform of the galleys, and 
his diet the black bread of a convict. 

The injury these men do in life 
is not confined to the misery their 
heartless frauds inflict, for the very 
humblest and poorest are often their 
victims: they do worse in the way 
they sow distrust and suspicion of 
really deserving objects, in the pre- 
text they afford the miserly man to 
draw closer his purse-strings, and 
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“not be imposed on ;” and, worst of 
all, in the ill repute they spread of 
@ nation which, not attractive by 
the graces of manner or the charms 
of a winning address, yet cherished 
the thought that in truthfulness 
and fair dealing there was not one 
could gainsay it. 

As I write, I have just heard tid- 
ings of R. N. F. One of oar most 
distinguished travellers and discov- 
erers, lately retarning from Venice 
to the South, passed the night at 
Padua, and met there what he de- 
scribed as an Indian officer—Major 
Newton—who was travelling, he 
said, with a nephew of Lord Pal- 
merston’s, 

The Major was a man fall of 
anecdote, and abounded in know- 
ledge of people and places; he had 
apparently been everywhere with 
everybody, and, with a communica- 
tiveness not always met with in old 
soldiers, gave to the stranger a rapid 
sketch of his own most adventurous 
life. As the evening wore on, he 
told too how he was waiting there 
for a friend, a certain N. F., who 
was no other than himself, the ne- 
phew of Lord Palmerston being 
represented by his son, an apt youth, 
who has already given a bright pro- 
mise of what his later years may 
develop. 

N. F. retired to bed at last, so 
much overcome by brandy-and- 
water that my informant escaped 
being asked for a loan, which I 
plainly see he would not have had 
the fortitude to have refused; and 
the following morning he started so 
early, that N. F., wide awake as he 
usually is, was not vigilant enough to 
have anticipated. 

I hope these brief details, pour ser- 
vir a (histoire de Monsieur Rk. N. F., 
may save some kind-hearted travel- 
ler from the designs of a thorongh 
blackguard, and render his future 
machinations through the press 


more difficult to effect and more cer- 
tain of exposure. 
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MR. KNIGHT'S REMINISCENCES. 


Ir has become a fashion amongst 
our neighbours the French, that 
when a literary man has exhausted 
all other subjects, he resorts—to 
himself; he writes his own bio- 
graphy. | Chateaubriand, Lamar- 
tine, Victor Hugo, after making 
themselves famous by their writ- 
ings, and expending their best en- 
ergies in the effort, have turned 
round upon this famous personal- 
ity they have created, and written 
about it. Why should they not? 
If others are to reap profit out of 
their celebrity, why should not they 
who are the authors of that celeb- 
rity? If they are to be dissected 
when dead, why not have a vivisec- 
tion, and they themselves the ana- 
tomist? No one, at least, can rival 
them in knowledge of their subject, 
and few in skill to use the scalpel. 
If the world is so weak, or so wise, 
as to take an intense interest in 
whatever concerns them, why should 
not they, who are most capable of 
doing so, gratify this curiosity? 
And why should not they, in the 
later chair-days of their authorship, 
be indulged in a task so easy, so 
eae and so profitable? Victor 

ugo makes a thio pretence, a poor 
disguise, that not he, but some 
other—his wife, we presume—nar- 
rates her reminiscences under his 
supervision, This method of com- 
position, or this literary fiction— 
whichever it may be—necessarily 
influences the character of the 
work; we have less of the self- 
analyst than if the author had 
written in his own name; he de- 
bars or excuses himself from en- 
tering into the more sécret cham- 
bers of the heart; he escapes also, 
in some measure, ftom that whole- 
some sense of literary responsibility 
which restrains an accomplished 
writer from filling his book with 


wearisome extracts, or other ma- 
terials that add only to its bulk 
and its weight. Victor Hugo has 
contrived a plan of autobiography 
which gives him al! the license of 
the ordinary compiler of the Jead 
man’s memoirs, who never yet had 
a scruple of conscience about print- 
ing any amount of discarded rub- 
bish—juvenile poems and the like 
—any amount that would not ab- 
solutely sink his little craft, or 
rather the heavy barge he navi- 
gates, 

When we first heard of Mr. 
Charles Knight’s autobiographical 
work, we bethought ourselves that 
the fashion of our neighbours was ° 
making its way into England, and 
that he also was about to build one 
of these private temples, to conduct 
us into one of those little sanctu- 
aries, where the idol and the priest 
are one. But a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the work sufficed to show 
that, although the example of these 
Continental celebrities is so far fol- 
lowed that the living man is writ- 
ing and publishing his own me- 
moirs, Mr. Knight’s book is rather 
a collection of the reminiscences of 
the past times—say of the last half- 
century—than of his own personal 
life. It is no elaborate effort at 
self-portraiture. Judging from the 
first volume, which, at the time we 
are writing, is all that has seen the 
light, we find, indeed, that, in an art- 
istic point of view, it wants this ele- 
ment of a personal interest, of a strong 
sympathy with the individual who 
is recording his own reminiscences. 
We have extracts from his own 
early compositions, prose and verse, 
and both irreproachable, but the 
youth who bore the name of Oharles 
Knight is never vividly brought be- 
fore us. The portrait drawn of 
himself is by no means so distinct 
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as that which, in a very few words, 
he has given us of two or three 
other men. Mr. Knight has not 
succceeded-—where on every account 
he ought to have succeeded —in 
making us interested in Mr. Knight. 
Perhaps he wanted that frank ego- 
tism which, while it would have 
exposed him, with captious critics, 
to the charge of vanity, would 
nevertheless have diffused life over 
his pages, and given a unity to his 
book. It must be borrte in mind 
also, that a man must first of all be 
a painter befure be can paint even 
his own portrait;—nay, his own 
portrait may be as difficult as any 
subject that he can select; and the 
species of literature which our au- 
tobiographer had chiefly cultivated, 
was not precisely that which brings 
out the artist. Whatever may be 
the cause, the book indisputably 
suffers from the want of interest 
we feel, the want of insight and 
sympathy we gain, in the chief per- 
sonage, in the narrator himself. 
We have before us a young man, 
always commendable, both when 
he acts and when he writes, and, so 
far as we are permitted to judge, 
never losing his good sense, or his 
temperate judgment, even when he 
writes poetry, even when he writes 
on the disturbing politics of the 
day; but somehow we do not see 
this youth; we get scraps oat of 
his writing-desk, or well-selected 
fragments from his youthfal jour- 
nalism, but still we see the writing, 
not the writer. Some of us will 
have Jearnt, for the first time, that 
our champion of Useful Knowledge 
for the people was given to poetry 
in his youth, and has retained to 
the present day a high appreciation 
of the valae of imaginative litera- 
ture; but these and other facts and 
details that are scattered through 
the volume are not fused, or 
brought together, so as to present 
us with any vivid or distinct in- 
dividuality. 

But, nevertheless, we are very wil- 
ling to have the events and charac- 
teristics of past time recalled to us 
by that Charies Knight whose name 
2F 
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at least is familiar to all, from being 
so often seen, in capital letters, on 
the title-page of many an excellent 
publication, The charm and plea- 
santness of the book lie in this, 
that it will awake in many readers 
kindred reminiscences of their own 
of the epoch jast lately passed. No 
young man—no man under fifty— 
will feel this charm, or will care any- 
thing, we suspect, about the book. 
It can interest those only of us who 
have proceeded far enough along the 
road to feel the pleasure of looking 
back. Yet one need not be very 
aged to partake of this pleasure. 
He who nambers even less than fifty 
years from his birthday has lived in 
more reigns than one, has passed 
through public excitements, public 
dangers, storms that blustered loud 
enough at the time, though they 
have left no trace upon the air; he 
has outlived many fashions and 
some social customs which it already 
tasks his memory to revive, and he 
has seen new inventions introduced, 
new modes of locomotion, and the 
like, which have, in a few years, 
become so familiar to him, that it 
requires an effort of imagination to 
depict the time when they did not 
exist. 

Very pleasant is this looking back 
over a period of history through 
which we too have lived. Give a 
boy a telescope, and if he is far 
enough away from home, the first 
or the greatest delight he bas in 
the use of it, is to point it back to 
the house he lives in. To see the 
palings of his own garden, to see 
his father at work in it, or a younger 
brother playing in it, is a far greater 
treatthan if you were to show him 
the coast of France, or any other 
distant object. And so it is with 
the past in time. If the telescope 
of the historian brings back to us 
events through which we have lived, 
and which were already fading away 
in the memory, he gives to us quite 
a peculiar pleasure. The events 
may be of slight importance com- 
pared to the great wars or great 
revolutions he has to record; but 
they are ours—we too remember, 
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we too can here play the historian. 
A subtle analyst would detect as 
one element of this pleasure, the 
distinct gratification attendant upon 
a successful effort of memory. An 
event which had interested us keen- 
ly at the time is so nearly oblite- 
rated that we have ceased to recall 
it; some one mentions it, dwells 
on it, brings back detail after de- 
tail, and now our own memory be- 
comes vivid, and follows up this 
search into the past, and triumph- 
antly brings back fresh details to 
complete the animated picture. 

Mr. Knight must excuse us if the 
perusal of his memoirs should make 
us also a little garrulous—that is, 


when the topic comes within the. 


range of our own recolléctions. We 
cannot follow him to the times when 
George III. walked, a living and 
a healthy man, on the terraces 
at Windsor Castle. Mr. Knight, 
who was the son of a bookseller in 
Windsor, is able, from his earliest re- 
collections, to revive for us a scene 
which seems rather to belong to 
some German principality than to 
England. Sunday on the Castle 
Terrace, with the lords and ladies, 
deans and bishops, ministers and 
courtiers walking to and fro under 
the eye of royalty, presents a pic- 
ture which it is difficult to associ- 
ate with the England familiar to us, 
But when Mr. Knight touches upon 
such venerable institutions as the 
ancient watchman, lantern in one 
hand and rattle in the other, and 
these two instruments separated by 
& moving mountain of greatcoat, 
or on the scarcely more animated 
jarvie, or the extinct hackney-coach, 
drawn by two miserable beasts, and 
driven by a shapeless mass of old 
clothes, which we. declare we have 
seen fall from the box without any 
distinct apprehension that there was 
a human being in it—we too are at 
home. You entered the recesses of 
a dark vehicle, whose well-worn 
springs were so lax that a portly 
man threatened to bring the whole 
business down upon his head ; you 
planted your feet on the cleanest 
part of the straw ; an array of loose 
iron steps was folded up after you; 
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the door was slammed, and some- 
thing more like a huge mollusc than 
a man climbed the box, and you 
proceeded to tilt, and sway, and 
swing through the streets of Lon- 
don at the rate of four miles an 
hour. The modern cab—the Hansom 
into which a young fellow steps 
from his clab—is a very different 
affair. But this matter of locomo- 
tien in London and its environs 
does not always illustrate our great 
law of progress; our progress in 
this very matter of progression is 
by no means uniform. The old 
two-horse coach that carried its six 
inside and six out from Clapham 
or Kensington to the heart of Lon- 
don, though it has left no very 
agreeable remembrance behind it, 
was paradise itself compared to its 
modern substitute, the present om- 
nibus. He who in the next gene- 
ration shall describe to listening 
youth what it was to get into an 
omnibus in Piccadilly or Oxford 
Street on a wet day, and ride, the 
twelfth steaming passenger, to Ham- 
mersmith or Bayswater, will have a 
rich theme for description; he will 
not fail to excite the wonder and 
pity and explosive laughter of his 
hearers, In an area not much larger 
than what one large man, lying at 
his ease, allowance made for turn- 
ing, might reasonably occupy, twelve 
grown-up men and women, with all 
their capes, mackintoshes, crino- 
lines, and dripping umbrellas, and 
as many children as can be carried 
on their laps, are expected to stow 
themselves away. And they do it! 
If this multitude, with -all their 
paraphernalia, were arranged in one 
long row upon the pavement, and 
some one, pointing to the green box 
close at hand, with “ Bayswater” 
written on it, proposed to you the 
problem to pack all this living load 
into that narrow receptacle, you 
would say it was impossible. Why, 
that lady alone, with her huge tub 
of silk girt tight about her loins, 
would fill half the space. Never- 
theless, one at a time, with much 
shaking and infinite pressure, the 
thing is done; the whole is packed, 
and trundles on, damp and steam- 
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ing, in what is at once a cold and 
a warm bath, for there is perspira- 
tion on the brow, and trickling water 
ab extra stealing down the legs. It 
is to be inferred that you breathe 
in some fashion, else a coroner’s 
inquest must sit permanently at the 
Red Tap or the Green Dragon, or 
wherever this instrument of torture 
is wont to stop; but to yourself 
you seem to bid adieu for the time 
to the vital air; you scarce belong 
to the animated creation. Occa- 
sionally a new-comer will venture 
a jest on the universal misery, but 
the wheel has not made many re- 
volutions before the same hopeless 
silence steals over him that had set- 
tled on the previous eleven. ‘What 
mode of transit, what kind of pub- 
lice vehicles, the next age will in- 
vent for these shorter journeys in 
and about the metropolis, remains 
to be seen. Onur longer journeys are) 
triumphantly performed. He who 
intends to travel a hundred mile> 
does not expect to be taken up at his 
own Coor-step, or at ;the hail of his 
umbrella; he reconciles himself to 
the preliminaries of reaching the sta- 
tion, and once in his carriage, seated 
in his easy well-cushioned chair, he 
sees the country run past ‘him at an 
amazing rate, and before he has had 
time to tire of sitting still, he alights 
at his destination. 

This great revolution in our 
mode of travelling, this substitu- 
tion of the steam-engine for the 
horse will soon be a matter of his- 
tory, and older men will begin to re- 
cord, with that peculiar zest which 
belongs to the recollection of youth, 
the aspect which the highroads lead- 
ing out of London presented in their 
time. The railway train rushing 
by you at its full speed is sublime! 
—it deserves no timid epithet. You 
stand perhaps in the country, on 
one of those little bridges thrown 
over the line for the convenience of 
the farmer, who would else find his 
fields hopelessly bisected. <A jet 


of steam is seen on the horizon—a 
whir of a thousand wheels. grows 
louder and louder on the ear—and 
there rushes under your feet the 
very realization of Milton’s dream, 
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who saw the chariot of God, in- 
stinct with motion,  self-impelled, 
thundering over the plains of 
heaven. You look round, and al- 
ready in the distant landscape the 
triumphant train is bearing its 
beantifal standard of ever-rising 
clouds, white as the highest that 
rest stationary in the sky, and of 
exquisitely involved movement, 
For an instant the whole country is 
animated as if by the stir of bat- 
tle: when the spectacle has quite 
passed, how inexpressibly flat and 
desolate and still have our familiar 
fields become! Nothing seems to 
have a right to exist that can be so 
still and stationary. Yet grand as this 
spectacle is, we revert with plea- 
sure to some boyish recollections of 
the highroad, and to picturesque ef- 
fects produced by quite other means, 
We are transported in imagination 
to a bay-window that commands the 
great western road—the Bath road, 
as people at that time often called 
it. Every evening came in rapid 
succession, the earth tingling with 
the musical tread of their horses, 
seven mail-coaches out of London. 
The dark-red coach, the scarlet 
guard standing up in his little soli- 
tary dickey behind, the tramp of 
the horses, the ring of the horns— 
can one ever forget them? For 
some miles out of London the 
guard was kept on his feet, blow- 
ing on his horn, to warn all slower 
vehicles to make way for his Ma- 
jesty’s mails. There was a turn- 
pike within sight of us; how the 
horses dashed through it !—with 
not the least abatement of speed. 
If some intolerable blunderer stop- 
ped the way, and that royal coach- 
man had to draw up his team, mak- 
ing the splinter-bars rattle together, 
we looked upon it as almost a case 
of high treason. If the owner of that 
blockading cart had been immedi- 
ately led off to execution, we boys 
should have thought he had but his 
deserts. Our mysterious seven were 
still more exciting to the imagina- 
tion when, in the dark winter nights, 
only the two vivid lamps could be 
seen borne along by the trampling 
coursers, No darkness checked the 
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speed of the mail: a London fog, 


indeed, could not be so easily van- 
quished ; but even the London fog, 
which brought all ordinary vehicles 
to a standstill, could not altogether 
subdue our royal mails, The pro- 
cession came flaring with torches, 
men shouting before it, and a man 
with a huge link at the head of each 
horse, It was a thrilling and a some- 
what fearful scene. 

There is another vehicle of a very 
different description which we can 
evoke from the past, and which is far 
more completely superseded by the 
railroad than the mail-coach. No 
living man sees, or will ever see, any- 
thing resembling the huge eight- 
horse waggon that used to bring the 
heavy goods from the country into 
London. . It was like a house on 
wheels : the wheels themselves were 
a sight; they were so broad that 
they seemed made for the very pur- 
pose of rolling the road and keep- 
ing everything on the earth quite 
smooth, and for ever at rest. The 
horses that slowly paced along before 
this mountain of goods were of a 
breed that is altogether extinct : men 
have found that lighter horses can 
do the work better or more rapidly ; 
these were elephantine in their 
build, and trod majestically in one 
uniform pace, which it seemed im- 
possible either to relax or to quick- 
en. How sleek their coat, how 
magnificent their mane and _ tail, 
how broad their back! He who 
should attempt to bestride one of 
them would feel that bis legs were 
separating from each other—going 
east and west, never to come to- 
gether again. We remember that 
one of these huge wains was drawn 
by a team of eight greys, another 
by eight blacks—the royal stables 
could produce nothing more mag- 
nificent. The smockfrocked wag- 
goner, who walked by the side of 
them with his long thongless whip, 
which gave a report like a pistol— 
long as the longest fishing-rod, and 
tough as wood and leather could 
make it—he also has walked on, as 
Mr. Carlyle would say, into infinite 
space. He and his elephantine team 
are seen Do more upon the earth. 
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There are other reminiscences 
of a very cifferent kind which Mr, 
Knight calls up. He glances, and 
just glances, at the Byronic passion 
which at one time seized upon all 
the youth of England. The pre- 
sent generation of young men know 
nothing of it, are as grave and wise 
in its censure as if, one and all, 
they had the oldest of heads on 
the most juvenile ‘of shoulders, 
And no doubt they are wiser, are 
better trained and disciplined, have 
wider scope of knowledge, and are 
sooner inducted into calm and im- 
partial reasoning, than the youth 
of the last generation, They are 
more critical in their scholarship ; 
they discuss the personality of 
Homer, the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch ; they are well drilled in 
political economy ; they describe a 
country by its geological foundation; 
they have quitted the shadowy pro- 
fimdities of the metaphysician for 
the dissection and the guess-work 
of the physiologist, and the weigh- 
ing and the measuring of the che- 
mist; they can weigh your food, 
and graduate your intellectual ac- 
tivity, and find that the energy of 
thonght is but a@ chemical force 
transmuted ; they are very calm 
and very scientific. The youth of 
the last age were battling blindly 
and passionately against Fate, were . 
full of gloomy mysteries, great devo- 
tees to beauty, which, after all, was 
but, to them, the rainbow in a storm, 
which, they thought, might abate, 
but which never ceased ;—rainbow 
always upon clouds which broke up 
only to reunite in darker masses ; 
rainbow of beauty, not of hope, in- 
congruous apparition in a troubled 
and chaotie world. 

Our Byronic fever had more than 
one phase; sometimes it exhibited 
itself in a mere moody, fantastical 
misanthropy, combined with a reck- 
less pursuit of every vulgar pleasure ; 
but in a less numerous and more 
meditative order of minds it dis- 
played itself in a morbid passionate 
discontent with themselves as well 
as with all others, These were not 
pleasure-seekers ; they had a great 
scorn for human life, which they 
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elaborately expressed in melodious: 


sonnets. They bought the prettiest 
of daggers, which they kept secretly 
in their desk, which they polished 
and sharpened carefally, and care- 
fully hid away, trying now and 
then, when quite alone, how the 
point felt when pressed against 
the region of the heart. The old 
harper in Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’ found great relief in the slight 
but significant puncture of such an 
instrument; the mere thought of 
that sharp remedy brought him 
back to peace and resignation. To 
an insane man such insane re- 
medy may be serviceable. We ad- 
vise no sane»youth to try it. The 
remedy only aggravates the disease. 
It is quite needless, with any gra- 
vity, to contend against the folly 
of those who would, as Wordsworth 
says, 

“Nurse the dreadful appetite of death.” 
This is not the mania of the pre- 
sent day. But, ont of mere love to 
mental analysis, we would observe 
that there is such a thing as nurs- 
ing that odious appetite, and that 
the least evil of such a gloomy 
desire is not the very remote 
chance that it might some day be 
gratified. He who often rushes in 
thought to this desperate remedy 
will probably never: avail himself 
of it, but he learns to slight all 
other remedies, anddi® has fostered 
a habit of thought which can con- 
vert the slightest evils of life into 
occasions for the deepest gloom and 
dejection. He takes no pains to 
cultivate fortitude of mind; for 
not to bear bravely, but to escape, 
is all his thought. And his escape ? 
This lies only through that gloomy 
portal which opens but once to 
each of us: Death, and nothing 
short of death, stalks before him 
in every mood of sadness. Every 
hand touches on the same spring— 
spring easily pressed; a fit of in- 
digestion, a slighting or uncivil 


word, a nod withheld, a critic’s cen- 
sure—a!l touch on the same spring, 
and forthwith starts from its recess 
the hideous skeleton of Death. 

But Byron was not the only poet 
of the last epoch; and we think it 
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must be admitted that, for mere 
wsthetic culture, the youth of that 
period ‘were more fortunate than 
those who are now welcoming the 
newest novel as the chief excite- 
ment of the hour, The new poem 
of Scott, Moore, Southey, was some- 
thing higher than the new serial 
even of our most accomplished no- 
velists. We seem, in proportion as 
Wwe grow more severe in our earnest 
studies, to become more frivolous, 
in that literature whose aim is to 
amuse, or rather to excite. The 
poem must be very short, if it pre- 
sumes to call forth a deep feeling 
or to tdsk our attention. The no- 
velist who reproduces the idlest 
insipidities of real life, who holds, 
and just holds, his reader by dia- 
logue, the merit of which is, that it 
is precisely like that which he may 
hear the moment he pats down the 
book, may spin on his welcome and 
soon-forgotten narrative to any ex- 
tent he pleases. 

We are 
$ bad as the Frenchman in the 
pit of the opera, who, the moment 
the first tenor breaks forth, begins 
himself to sing, Has not he also 
a tenor voice? We mast Jet Mr. 
Knight be heard, and not be ob- 
trading our own reminiscences, Mr. 
Knight, son of a _ bookseller at 
Windsor, naturally fell, as he de- 
scribes, into a career of writing and 
publishing. Journalism was the 
first serious effort of his chosen 
profession, and he has given us a 
vivid description of the toil and 
the danger which beset the editor 
of a newspaper whien he first be- 
came, what he very fairly entitles 
himself, a publie instructor :— 


“Thus,” he writes, “with a consi- 
derable amount of multifarious reading, 
with slight knowledge of the me 
with aspirations very much out of pro- 
portion to any chance of their being 
realised, the 1st of August 1812 saw me 
established as proprietor with my father 
in the ‘ Windsor and Eton Express,’ and 
intrusted with its responsible editorship. 
That day, having passed my twenty-first 
year a few months before, saw me bound 
upon that wheel of — writing 
and publishing which was to revolve 








with me for fifty years, It was not to 
be the torturing wheel of Ixion, but one 
whose revolutions, wearisome as they 
sometimes might be, were often to be- 
come sources of pleasurable excitement.” 


It was not alone the law of libel, 
as it related to public or political 
transactions, that rendered hazardous 
the profession of the journalist; the 
law of libel, as interpreted between 
subject and subject, was even a still 
greater embarrassment. Villanous 
attorneys could prey upon the news- 
paper by getting up trumpery actions ; 
the damages accorded were nothing, 
but the psper was mulcted in the 
costs. Mr. Knight gives an estound- 
ing instance of this perversion of a 
court of justice into a machinery for 
exaction and pure robbery :— 

“ Any statement of fact, or any com- 
ment upon occurrences that might be 
supposed to affect private character, 
were constantly made the subject of 
action, got up by rapacious attorneys, 
speculating upon that love of litigation 
which was then especially characteristic 
of the English. It was not till thie 
years after 1812 that Lord Campbell's 
Act gave to the journalist the power to 
_ in any action for libel, ‘that such 
ibel was inserted in such newspaper 
without actual malice,and without gross 
negligence; and that before the com- 
mencement of the action, or at the earli- 
est opportunity afterwards, he inserted 
in such newspaper a full apology for 
such libel.’ Imagine at the present day 
the Lord Chief. Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench trying an action for libel, with 
two leaders such as Mr. Denman for the 

rosecution and Mr. Scarlett for the de- 
ence, the alleged libel being the report 
in a county newspaper of a flagrant case 
of cruelty which was a notorious subject 
of loeal indignation. The libel consisted 
in terming that a ‘brutal assault’ upon 
which the assailants were held to bail. 
Imagine that the — whose charac- 
ters were thus defamed were a pig- 
keeper and his wife, who let lodgings to 
poor people, and having a dispute with 
a family of which the mother had only 
been confined a week, threatened to pull 
the bed from under her, and turn her 
into the street. Imagine a London jur 
finding verdict for the plaintiff, with 
£50 damages. Imagine a second action 
for the same libel being brought by the 
wife. Imagine ten several actions against 
ten London papers for reporting the 
trial in the King’s Bench, with a few 
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words of just comment upon the seandal 
of such litigation, when there was no 
‘private malice’ or ‘gross negligence.’ 
Imagine a hungry attorney, prowling for 
prey, at the bottom of al! these actions, 
who had no object to attain but the 
heavy costs which he pocketed. These 
verdicts cost me £500 in 1825. Is not 
the newspaper press in a better condi- 
tion than it was in forty years ago?” 


This, and many other matters, we 
hope, are in a better condition than 
they were forty years ago. Yet 
one great advantage of looking 
back at a state of things now clear- 
ly recognised as absurd, is the ques- 
tion which we next put, What is 
there, in the present state of things, 
of a similar absurdity and injustice, 
and which our posterity may taunt 
us with baving allowed to remain? 
Some insight which Mr. Knight 
gives us into the working of the 
poor-law a.p. 1818 quite irresisti- 
bly suggests to us the question 
whether there is not, a.p. 1864, still 
great room for improvement in the 
administration of the same poor- 
law. Mr. Knight’s father appears 
to have been a very sensible man ; 
he knew the value of that know- 
ledge which is gained by an actual 
participation in ‘public — business; 
and therefore, being chief magis- 
trate at the time, he nominated his 
son to be one of the overseers of the 
parish of \ Windsor, Althongh the 
appointment was not much to the 


‘taste of one who was chiefly de- 


voted to literature, Mr. Kuight 
acknowledges the great benefit he 
derived from this initiation into 
public or official business. We are 
persuaded that such an experience 
is of incalculable benefit to a man 
during the whole of his after life. 
It is impossible even to have served 
upon & committee for the manage- 
ment of any public institution 
without feeling that not only one’s 
personal ability bas been called in- 
to play, but that one’s. knowledge 
of human natare has been enlarged. 
Especially does the actual partici- 
pation in the administration of the 
laws teach us the real difficulties of 
legislation. What seems theoreti- 
cally a very excellent law will be 
nugatory in its execution. Why? 
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Not because the theoretical legis- 
lator was in error, so far as his 
general principles were concerned, 
bat because there were circum- 
stances in the case which he had 
not taken into account, circam- 
stances which were not likely to 
come to the knowledge of any but 
a practical man, or which, at least, 
are very likely to elude the grasp 
of a theorist, who has not also had 
the advantage of working out the 
application of a law. You make a 
Jaw against vagabonds and beggars. 
Now, the Legislature can hardly 
propose to itself a wiser object than 
to put down the professional beg- 
gar. Mendicity converted to a 
trade—this it is that supplies the 
race of thieves ; this it is that pre- 
vents the poor of a great city from 
learning the hard but necessary 
lesson of prudence and self-re- 
straint. You make it punishable 
to beg in the streets. Nothing 
easier; but now let the overseer 
have to carry out the punishment. 
“Seven days’ confinement in the 
common prison, afier which the 
vagabond is to be duly conveyed 
to his or her parish.” Why, the 
vagrant will cost the parish for his 
keep and travelling expenses one 
knows not how much. . The over- 
seer slips a shilling into the 
rogue’s hand, and begs him to jour- 
ney on—to continue by all means a 
vagabond, at least till the bounds of 
his parish are reached. Such was 
the law which Mr. Knight was 
called upon to assist in executing. 
This passing on “to his or her 
parish” was the great tribulation of 
the overseer of that time. Large sums 
Were spent upon settlement cases. 


“We had a grand battle in my time,” 
says Mr. Knight, “with the distant 
parish of Macclesfield. The year before, 
a mechanic, with a wife and family, 
came from the north to settle at Wind- 
sor. He brought a letter from the 
overseer of Macclesfield, requesting the 
parish officers of Windsor to expend one 
pound for his relief. This profligate 
father of a family required a shilling a- 
week, which was duly paid till the one 
pound was expended ; he required it for 
tobacco. His wife said that he was a 
good, sober workman, but that it was 
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his habit to chew tobacco, and that he 
could not do without it. The shilling 
was denied, without any further com- 
munication with Macclesfield. The man 
was obstinate, took a tenement at a 
weekly rental of four shillings and six- | 
pence, and after a year had expired 

emanded the shilling as outdoor relief 
upon his new Windsor settlement. The 
war trumpet was sounded. The order of 
removal to Macclesfield was signed. 
Away went the man, wife, and six chil- 
dren for a ride of two hundred miles on 
the outside of a coach in charge of the 
overseer ‘in pay,’ nothing loth, who 
delivered them safely at Macclesfield. 
But Macclesfield shrunk from so heavy 
a burden; and having no work to give 
the pauper who had found employ at 
Windsor, became appellants against the 
order of removal. Then attorneys, attor- 
neys clerks, surveyors, surveyors’ clerks, 
overseers, and a host of unprofessional 
witnesses, had to journey in post chaises, 
and to feast four days at Abingdon, 
before the mighty cause came on, The 
question was supposed to hang upon 
the real value of the four-and-sixpenny 
tenement. Legal subtlety evaded this, 
contending that the apprenticeship set- 
tlement at Macclesfield was void, for that 
the pauper had been first bound to a 
master at Leake, and had been turned 
over to a master at Macclesfield, by in- 
dorsement upon the original indenture, 
without having a separate legal stamp. 
The justices of Berkshire could not 
determine this knotty point, and it was 
referred to the Court of King’s Bench. 
Solemnly was this great issue tried, with 
the most eminent counsel on either side. 
It was decided that the order of removal 
must be quashed, Macclesfield brought 
back the family to Windsor. The war- 
party was for trying the question again 
with Leake. But a prudential view 
of the heavy amount of the costs pre- 
vailed in our congress.” 


We do not hear much now of 
such settlement cases. But is there 
no flagrant absurdity or injustice 
still manifest in the administration 
of our poor-laws? What will some 
future age say to the fact, that in- 
stead of having one equal rate for 
the whole city of London, and one 
impartial charity dealt out to all its 
suffering poor, London is divided 
into parishes jealous of each other, 
incapable of a unifed and harmoni- 
ous action, and so divided that the 
wealthiest parishes contribute least 
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to the legal relief of the destitute?* . 


Those parishes in which the poor 


predominate, and in which rich men’ 


are comparatively scarce, are cut off 
and separated from the rest of the 
metropolis; the ratepayer has to 
bear an inequitable burden, and, 
what is far worse, the poor are most 
neglected precisely where they most 
need a helping hand to sustain them 
from sinking into the last stage of 
helpless and hopeless destitution. 
An equitable, and even a tender, 
administration of the poor-laws 
should go hand in hand with a stern 
repression of mendicity. Mendicity 
can only be repressed in one way— 
by a public opinion which refuses 
to give to the mendicant ; and such 
a public opinion cannot be formed, 
and ought not to be formed, except 
in a state of things where it is 
known that the poor man who really 
cannot earn his bread has his bread 
given him. The machinery by which 
at present our poor-laws are admin- 
istered arrays the overseer against 
the poor, as if the poor were his 
mere enemy; and arrays overseer 
against overseer, each struggling to 
have as little share of the common 
burden as possible. It was but the 
other day that all the non-official 
inhabitants of London were startled 
at the disclosure that no plan was 
practicable for giving the houseless 
poor a shelter from the snow and 
the piercing wind of a winter’s night, 
because it one parish opened its 
doors wide, & neighbouring parish 
might profit by its generosity, and, 
closing its doors, or opening them 
to a very few, escape from its due 
proportion of the charity. In the 
difficult question, so frequently dis- 
cussed of late, how to provide de- 
cent and wholesome habitations for 
the agricultural labourer, we find 
the jealousy of neighbouring par- 
ishes, or neighbouring unions, come 
. again into play. There is an indis- 
position to build cottages, the in- 
habitants of which, instead of con- 
tributing to the rates,-may be a 
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burden on them. Some have de- 
nied that this motive operates no- 
ticeably to the diminution of the 
number of dwellings for the agri- 
cultural population, or rather to the 
prevention of an increase of such 
dwellings. They say that the sim- 
ple fact that, as house property, such 
dwellings do not pay, is quite suffi- 
cient to account for the reluctance 
men have to build them. Be this 
as it may, we find that the admin- 
istration of the poor-iaws through- 
out the whole country, instead of 
being, as it ought, a system of cau- 
tious and well-considered charity, 
takes .the shape of a_ perpetual 
struggle against an odious tax— 
odious because often inequitably 
adjusted, and most impatiently 
borne, because there is a constant 
effort made to relieve the shoulders 
from what yet is a necessary burden. 
A uniform system of taxation is the 
basis we need for a wise and truly 
charitable poor-law. 

In answer to a truth so clear, so 
palpable, we are entertained with 
the danger of centralisation, and 
told that this centralisation would 
be followed by a reckless expendi- 
ture of the public money. The 
people, and the representatives of 
the people, will not, we may be 
sure, suddenly become enamoured 
of a tax, even if they should come 
to regard it as a tax paid in 
the spirit of charity. And what 
will the centralisation amount to? 
It will affect only the machinery 
for collecting the necessary funds: 
the local guardians. of the poor 
would still have their present task 
assigned to them—the cautious and 
discriminating distribution of the 
charitable fund. That school of 
public business, which Mr. Knight 
and others have profited by, would 
not be closed. 

Mr. Knight did not sleep upon 
his post. He gives us several in- 
stances of his laudable activity. 
One of them is amusing, and illas- 
trative of the fact that, if. local 





* In the last table of statistics we read, the rates in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, were sixpence three farthings in the pound—in that of Shore- 
ditch three shillings and twopence in the pound, 
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boards are habitually averse to tax- 
ation, this does not prevent them 
from being also habitually indolent, 
and thus exposed to imposition. 
Windsor parish is in debt. We, 
the select committee, assembling 
in the board-room of the work- 
honse, call for a list of the debts, 
One‘ item—a sum of more than 
£400, due to the keeper of a lunatic 
asylam at Bethnal Green—startles 
the new member. Questions are 
asked,— Who is the pauper lunatic 
for whom £400 are due? How 
came he to be sent to Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s establishment at Bethnal 
Green? How is the lunatic thriv- 
ing? Has, anybody visited . him 
lately? To all such questions no 
response: all that is known is that 
the debt has been running on some 
time, and therefore, doubtless, all 
is correct. But two or three reso- 
lute inquirers send for the head con- 
stable of the borough, the Nestor of 
the place. From him they learn 
that ten years ago a clamorous, in- 
colierent fellow came to the Castle 
to petition the King upon some 
private matter of his own. When 
ordered to depart he became inso- 
lent, and thereupon was taken into 
custody and carried before the ma- 
gistrates. They, solicitonus for the 
safety of his Majesty, clapped the 
man into a lunatic asylum. He 
was sent to a private establishment 
at Bethnal Green—asylums for pau- 
per lunatics were not then in exist- 
ence—and there he had been ever 
since. Mr. Knight volunteered to 
explore Bethnal Green, and examine 
into the state of this “ dangerous 
lunatic,” for such he was described 
to be. A proposal so novel was 
accepted with some hesitation. 


“With some difficulty,” continues Mr. 
Knight, “I found my way to the ob- 
scure region of Bethnal Green; knocked 
at the private door of a substantial 
house, which was opened by a civil man- 
servant, and was introduced to the 
manager of the establishment. When I 
announced that I had come, with proper 
authority, to see Thomas , there 
was some hesitation, I was rene 





and my demand could not be evade 
The bell was rung, and was answered 
by the same civil man-servant. That 
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sleek and obliging person was the dan- 
gerous lunatic. | procured the address 
of some friends who occasionally came 
to see him, and taus was able in a 
fortnight to hand over the sane man to 
the not very affectionate protection of 
his brother, a thriving shopkeeper in 
the borough of Southwark.” 


Apropos of the borough magis- 
trates of that day, Mr. Knight tells 
an amusing anecdote :— 


“Under the guidance of the town- 
clerk, corporate magistrates generally 
got through their business decently. 
Sometimes they made little slips. Late 
in the evening an offender was brought 
before one of our mayors, having been 
detected in stealing a smockfrock from 
a pawubroker's door, ‘ Look in ‘ Burn’s 
Justice,’ said his worship to his son; 
‘look im the index for smockfrock.’ 
‘Can’t find it, father; not there,’ 
‘What! no law against stealing smock- 
frocks? D—— my heart, young fellow, 
but you’ve had a lucky escape.’ The 
constable demurred at the discharge of 
the prisoner. ‘ Well, well! lock him 
up, and we'll see the town-clerk in the 
morning.’ 

From poor-laws Mr. Knight calls us 
back again to politics and the Court, 
We turn over the caricatures of Gil- 
ray. Here is one; it is called “ The 
King of Brobdignag and Galliver” :— 


“Tp the palm of his hand King George 
held Napoleon, intently viewing him 
through an opera-glass. The diminutive 
Corsican stood boldiy ou that broad 
palm, with cocked-hat and sword drawn. 
The burly Englishman regarded the va- 
pouring little man with something like 
the contempt which we felt, or affected 
to feel, for ie who was threatening to 
exterminate us,” 


John Bullism could no farther 
go. We ask ourselves, Is it possible 
that the national vanity could feed 
so grossly at the present day? We 
are afraid that if we turned over 
some of the latest pages of ‘ Punch’ 
we should have to confess that there 
was very little improvement in this 
matter. That gross figure of an 
over-fed man, all paunch and blub- 
ber, by which Englishmen delight 
to represent themselves, will again 
and again be found in attitudes al- 
most as ridiculous as Gilray has bere 
given to George III. At the time 
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of this caricature our Brobdignag 
was very justly rejoicing in the fact 
that 800,000 volunteers had been 
enrolled to protect him against the 
invasion of this diminutive foe. Nor, 
with all his army, nor all his fleet, 
did Brobdignag feel quite assured 
that he might not be taken pri- 
soner by the little Gulliver. Mr. 
Knight gives us a curious letter, 
new to us, and, we suppose, to be re- 
lied upon as authentic (since a man 
of his habits of research would hardly 
publish a document of this description 
without, the requisite examination), 
which shows that brave honest 
George III., though he had no un- 
manly fears, was not blind to the 
grave nature of the contest that 
might be at hand. 


“ The King in this summer of excite- 
ment was constantly to be seen in the 
cocked hat and jackboots of the Blues, 
in which regiment he had a troop of his 
own, He inspected this fine body of 
soldiers and his equally favoured Staf- 
ford Militia Ae were almost natural- 
ised at Windsor) in the quadrangle of 
the Upper Ward, as he walked to 
church. He and his family had now 
quitted the Queen’s Lodge, and were 
established in far less comfortable apart- 
ments in the old Castle. He inspected 
the volunteers who were drawn up un- 
der the wall of the Round Tower. He 
invited their officers to be present at 
the Sunday evening performances of 
sacred music. He walked upon the 
Terrace ‘every inch a king,’ and would 
call with a stentorian voice for the band 
to play ‘Britons, strike home.’ There 
was real grandeur in this patriotic ex- 
citement which spread through the na- 
tion, Its effects sustained us during 
many subsequent years of doubtful 
fortune. Beneath this bold front of the 
sovereign there was a little alarm, I 
have an old manuscript, purporting to 
be a copy of the King’s letter to the 
Bishop of Worcester: ‘‘My dear good 
Bishop,—It has been thought by some 
of my friends that it will be necessary 
to remove my family. Should I be 
under so painful a necessity, I do not 
know where I could p!ace them with so 
much satisfaction to myself, and, under 
Providence, with so much security, as 
with yourself and my friends at Wor- 
cester. It does not appear to me pro- 
bable that there wil! be any occasion for 


it; for I do not think the unhappy man 


who threatens us’ (the good King speaks 





as a pious country gentleman would of 
some unreformed burglar) ‘ will dare to 
venture himself among us. Neither do 
I wish you to make any preparation for 
us, but I thought it right to give you 
this intimation,’ ” 

But the writing, and the printing, 
and the progress of the young pub- 
lisher now naturally attract our at- 
tention; and perhaps the portion of 
the present volume which will most 
interest the general reader is that in 
which some account is given of the 
‘Etonian,’ and of its successor, 
‘ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine.’ The 
publication of these periodicals ap- 
pears to have been a stepping-stone in 
the autobiographer’s personal career, 
and the names which are connected 
with these magazines give to their 
history a general interest. 

“In the latter half of September 1820 
the Eton vacation was at anend. The 
proceedings against the Queen had been 
suspended till the 8d of October. The 
evidence to support the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties had been concluded. Gladly 
did I hail the prospect of some pleasant 
occupation—some relief from the rou- 
tine of the filthy journalism of that time 
—when, arriving from London, I found 


- two youths waiting for me at my cottage 


by the side of the Thames, who proposed 
to me to print and publish an Eton Mis- 
ecellany. The one was Walter Blunt 
(afterwards well known as the Rev. W. 
Blunt), the other, Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed. . . . Onthe Ist November 
appeared ‘The Etonian,’ No. 1.” 


Of Praed, as he appeared at this 
early epoch of his life, we have a 
very captivating portrait. We have 
lively sketches, too, of Moultrie, and 
of Sidney Walker, less known to 
fame, but probably still remembered 
and admired by some surviving 
friends, 

“To me,” continues our author, “ it 
was a rare pleasure to have an occasion- 
al companionship with these fresh young 
men, 80 fearless in the expression of their 
opinions; so frank in the display of 
their sympathies or antipathies ; full of 
the best associations of ancient learning 
without a particle of pedantry; quiz- 
zing each other with the most perfect 
good temper; passing rapidly from an 
occasional argument of mock solem- 
nity to talk of their theatre in Datchet 
Lane and ‘the best bat in the school ’— 
these blithe spirits, some of whom in 
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after years might be wrangling at Nisi 
Prius or struggling in the muddy waters 
of party polities. Upon these Eton days 
Praed looked lovingly back in verses 
which he wrote for me when he had 
taken his place in the great world :— 

* I wish that I could run away 

From house, and court, and levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day, 
Just Eton boys grown heavy ; 

That I could bask in childhood’s sun, 
And dance o'er childhood's roses; 

And find huge wealth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses; 

And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 
And ¢all the milkmaids houris ; 

That I could be a boy again, 
A happy boy at Drury’s.’” 

William Sidney Walker seems to 
have been a character such as 
Dickens should have met with and 
portrayed. He was a fine scholar; 
he earned a fellowship at Trinity 
College; he had, we are assured, 
some of the highest qualities of 
genius; yet his manners seem to 
have been those of a young savage, 
and the practical business of life 
was to him utterly unmanageable. 
At the age of seventeen he pub- 
lished, by subscription, an epic 
poem, ‘Gustavus Vasa;’ but his 
precocious ability did not secure 
him from being the butt and 
laughing-stock of the common herd 
of his schoolfellows. At Eton he 
had to fly for refuge from his tor- 
mentors, even into the private 
apartments of the assistant masters. 
He had all a poet’s devotion to 
female beauty, but his grotesque 
exhibition of it won for him no- 
thing but ridicule. Ata public ball 
in Cambridge one of the most beau- 
tiful women of the age flashed be- 
fore him; he peered into her face, 
and clapped his hands, like a sav- 
age, in an ecstusy of delight. We 
venture to say that that beautiful 
lady neyer received a more sincere 
or ardent homage than was ren- 
dered in this wild fashion. But 
what avails a lofty sentiment if the 


Peregrine Courtenay, t 
Vyvyan Joyeuse, 

Gerard Montgomery, 
Davenant Cecil, 

Tristram Merton, 

Edward Haselfoot, 
Hamilton Murray, 
Joseph Haller, 
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visible: manners of a man be absurd 
in the extreme? What avails it if 
the purest of lights is burning with- 
in, if the Chinese lantern is covered 
with foolish and grotesque figures? 
Of course, such a man as Sidney 
Walker fell into debt; the manage- 
ment of a purse was infinitely be- 
yond his measure of practical saga- 
city. *He lost his fellowship owing 
to his scruples at taking orders; he 
was a man of hopeless indecision; 
between two words, equally good, 
he would not know which to choose, 
and therefore broke down in the 
most ordinary expression of opin- 
ion: it was not likely that, if the 
question once occurred to him 
whether he sbould take orders 
or not, he would ever be able to 
arrive at a decision. Praed and 
Moultrie, however, remained his 
friends to the last, and Praed made 
generous exertions to free him from 
his debts, and extricate him from 
the swamp in which he was wander- 
ing. He died early. Moultrie paid 
a poetical tribute to his memory, 
describing him as a man of genius, 
“ By what mysteridus bane 
of physed or mental malady 
Disordered, none can tell.”, 

When this knot of clever Etonians 
went up to Cambridge, the ‘ Etonian’ 
became transmuted into ‘ Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine,’ now remem- 
bered chiefly as the arena of Mac- 
aulay’s early displays. Mr. Knight, 
speaking of the pleasant visit he 
paid to Oambridge, amongst the 
festivities of which the plan of his 
Magazine was determined, particu- 
larly distinguishes the names of Mr. 
Derwent Coleridge, Mr. Malden, and 
Mr. Macaulay, amongst those who 
were added to the old Etonians. 
Perhaps the following list of the 
noms Ge guerre of the chief contri- 
butors to the Magazine may still be 
read with interest :— 


Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 


John Moultrie. 

Derwent Coleridge. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
William Sidney Walker. 
Henry Malden. 

Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
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At the very outset, after the first 
number, the Magazine was in dan- 
ger of shipwreck from the threat- 
ened secession of Macaulay. The 
specimen of it which had already 
appeared was by no means pleasing 
to the “Clapham sect,” as that body 
of Calvinistic theologians was then 
called, to which the father of Mac- 
aulay belonged. In compliarfce with 
the wishes, or as a conciliation to 
the sentiments of bis father, Mac- 
aulay reluctantly withdrew from the 
Magazine. 


“Painfal,” says Mr. Knight, “must 
have been the struggle when Macaulay 
felt himself compelled to secede, ufter 
the publication of the first number. But 
how honourable to his memory is the 
letter which he addressed to me, and 
which this conviction would alone in- 
duce me to publish !—w 

“ * My pear Sir,—As I fear that it will 
be impossible for me to contribute to 
your Magazine for the future, I think it 
due to you and myself to acquaint you, 
without reserve, of the circumstances 
which have influenced me. 

“* You are probably aware that there 
are among my family connections several 

ersons of rigidly religious sentiments, 

y father, in particular, is, I believe, 
generally known to entertain, in their 
utmost extent, what are denominated 
evangelical opinions. Several articles in 
our first number—one or two of my own 
in particular—appeared to give him 
great uneasiness. I need not say that I 
do not in the slightest degree partake of 
his scruples, Nor have | at all dissem- 
bled the complete discrepaney which 
exists between his opinions and mine. 
At the same time, gratitude, duty, and 

rudence alike compel me to respect pre- 
Judices which I do not in the slightest 
degree share. And for the present I 
must desist from taking any part in the 
* Quarterly Magazine.” .... 

“* Let me beg that you will commu- 
nicate what I have said to nobody ex- 
cepting Coleridge, Moultrie, Praed, and 
Malden, and to them under the injunc- 
tion of secrecy. Yours sincerely, 

“<7. B, Macapiay.’” 


This defection threw the camp 
into some dismay; but Praed re- 
doubled his efforts, and the second 
number saw the light. Before the 


appearance of the third, Macaulay 
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seems to have rejoined them. We 
are not told why the very stringent 
motives of “gratitude, duty, and 
pradence” had 80 suddenly lost 
their application: perhaps it had 
been discovered by both father and 
son that the occasion hardly re- 
quired a reference to such very grave 
sentiments. 

We do not think that the quota- 
tions Mr. Knight has introduced 
from the ‘Quarterly Magazine’ are 
at all times deserving of this repro- 
duction; but we are tempted to 
transfer to our pages some lines of 
Macaulay which are not included in 
the reprint of his ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works, and which have this peca- 
liarity, that they are in a more 
tender vein than his verses generally 
were, he delighting chiefly in the 
bold, heroic measure — 


“Oh Rosamond! how sweet it were, on some 
fine sumer dawn, 

With thee to wander, hand in hand, upon the 
dewy lawn, 

When flowers and heaps of new-mown grass 
perfume the morning breeze, 

And round the straw-built hive resounds the 
murmur of the bees; 

To 4 the distant mountain-tops empurpled by 
the ray, 

And look along the spreading vale to the ocean 
far away, 

O’er russet heaths, and glancing rills, and massy 
forests green, 

And curling smoke of cottages, and dark grey 
spires between! : 


And oh! how passing sweet it were, through 
the long sunny day, 
To gaze upon thy lovely face—to gaze myself 


away; 
While thou beneath a mountain-ash, upon 4 
mossy Seat, : 
Shouldst sing a low wild song to me, reclining 
at thy feet! 

And oh! to see thee, in some mood of playful 
toil, entwine 

Round the green trellis of our bower the rose 
and eglantine, 

Still laying on my soul and sense a new and 
mystic charm, 

At every turn of thy fairy shape and of thy 
snowy arm !” 

Mr. Knight introduces, at this pe- 
riod, two reminiscences which hap- 
pily savour of a time that is past. 

We have Mr. Soane the architect 
bringing his action of libel because he 
thought himself aimed at in certain 
remarks on “the Bootian or Sixth 
order of architecture.” Brougham 
was, incongruously enough, retained 
for the plaintiff; the cause of good 
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sense and honest freedom was in- 
trusted to, and won by, Scarlett. 
The other incident was of a more 
tragic description. Mr. Knight, 
while sitting at breakfast with his 
wife, sees Mr. Praed enter, looking 
pale and anxious, The two walk 
out together. Mr. Praed must fight 
a duel, -and Mr. Knight is request- 
ed to be his friend. The name 
of Mr. Praed’s antagonist is not 
given, but the subject of difference 
was—the date of the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill! In the heat of argu- 
ment some expressionyof dissent or 
disbelief, held to be “unpardonable, 
had been used, and hence this last 
resort of war, this appeal to arms, 
Mr. Knight consented to take the 
part of friend, being mentally re- 
solved that no duel should be fought. 
He met the opposing friend at the 
Swan with Two Necks in Lad Lane, 
and there, by mere dint of argument, 
without comproinising his principal, 
by merely insisting on the miser- 
able consequences that must result 
from a hostile meeting, he contrived 
to negotiate a treaty of peace. 


“ We signed a paper that was satis- 
factory, and it was sent under cover to 
Mr. Macaulay. Mr. Praed returned to 
Cambridge by the afcernoon coach, A 
few hours after, Mr. W. H. Ord, then a 
Fellow Commoner of Trinity, arrived at 
my house in great agitation. He was 
soon made happy. He had come up to 
London in all haste with the Tutor of 
Trinity, Mr. Whewell. To Dick’s Coffee- 
house we immediately went, to relieve 
the apprehensions of this eminent scho- 
lar and man of science, then rising into 
general reputation. We spent a happy 
evening together, and nothing more was 
heard of the matter. Mr. Hill, ina very 
admirable paper ‘On Duelling’ in our 
first number, had said, ‘In the present 
state of society the total abolition of 
duels cannot, as experience abundantly 
shows, be effected.’ God be praised, the 
‘state of society’ has so changed, that 
the change has carried with it not a few 
great moral as well as political reforms, 
The Duel has become as much a thing 
of the past as the Wager of Battle.” 


When we hear many persons con- 
demn a practice or an opinion, and 
assert in the same breath, that the 
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“ state of society” will not permit of its 
abrogation or refutation, we may al- 
ways be excused for holding our judg- 
ment in suspense as to what the state 
of society really is. It may be on the 
very point of change, and probably is, 
when many people talk regrettingly 
of its unalterability. 

At the sixth number the ‘ Quar- 
terly Magazine’ expired. Some mis- 
understanding, we are told, about 
the future editorship led to this un- 
timely result, But we are also told 
that the “ Magazine was a loss and 
a trouble.” The fact is it rested on 
too narrow a basis for permanence. 
It was the production of a clever 
coterie in a university. A magazine, 
to live and circulate through all 
parts of Great Britain, should also 
draw its life-blood, its contributions, 
from all parts of the country. A 
few university men are soon ex- 
hausted, or separated, or carried off 
into other pursuits. The successfal 
magazine, like the ever-flowing river, 
must, in geographical language, drain 
a large area, 

We have traced our autobiogra- 
pher up to the last page of his pre- 
sent volume. In other volumes he 
is to enter more seriously into that 
“progress of education,” into that 
“ growth of popular literature,” with 
which he has been personally con- 
nected. Of course we wait till the 
work is further advanced before we 
pass any more serious opinions upon 
it than we bave hitherto intimated. 
We have said and quoted enough to 
show that it is, upon the whole, very 
agreeable reading, and we have no 
doubt that it will at least continue 
to support this character. Mr. 
Charles Knight has lived a life of 
so much usefulness, has so materi- 
ally assisted in the spread of know- 
ledge amongst the mass of the com- 
manity, that he is quite entitled to 
associate his name with the great 
movement we have witnessed for 
the dissemination of scientific and 
every other species of knowledge. 
We may expect, as well from him 
as from any one, a history of this 
movement, or, at all events, many 
interesting particulars regarding it. 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART VII. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A STARLIT NIGHT IN A GARDEN. 


Ir was late at night, verging in- 
deed on ‘morning, when Maitland 
finished his letter. Al was silent 
around, and in the great house the 
lights were extinguished, and ap- 
parently all retired to rest, Light- 
ing his cigar, he strolled out into 
the garden. The air was perfectly 
still; and although there was no 
moon, the sky was spangled over 
with stars, whose size seemed 
greater seen through the thin frosty 
atmosphere. It was pre-eminently 
the bright clear elastic night of a 
northern latitude, and the man of 
pleasure in a thousand shapes, the 
voluptuary, the vivewr, was still 
able to taste the exquisite enjoy- 
ment of such an hour, as though his 
appetite for pleasure had not been 
palled by all the artifices of a life 
of luxury. He strolled about at 
random, from alley to alley, now 
stopping to inhale the rich odour 
of some half-sleeping plant, now 
loitering at some old fountain, and 
bathing his temples with the ice- 
cold water. He was one of those 
men—it is not so small a category 
as it might seem—who fancy that 
the same gifts which win success 
socially, would be just as sure to 
triumph if employed in the wider 
sphere of the great ambitions of 
life. He could count the men he 


bad passed, and easily passed, in. 


the race of social intereourse—men 
who, at a dinner-table or in a draw- 
ing-room, had not a tithe of his 
quickness, his versatility, his wit, 
or his geniality, and yet, plodding 
onwards and upwards, had attained 
station, eminence, and _ fortune; 
while he—he, well read, accom- 
plished, formed by travel and pol- 
ished by cultivation—there he was! 
just as he had begun the world, the 
only difference being those signs of 
time that tell as fatally on tempera- 





ment as on vigour; for the same 
law that makes the hair grey and 
the cheek wrinkled, renders wit 
sarcastic and humour malevolent. 

Maitland believed—honestly bé- 
lieved—he was a better man than 
this one here who held a high com- 
mand in India, and that other who 
wrote himself Secretary of State. 
He knew how little effort it had 
cost him, long ago, to leave “scores 
of such fellows” behind at school 
and at the university; but he, un- 
happily, so forgot that in the greater 
battle of life he had made no sach 
efforts, and laid no tax on either 
his industry or his ability. He tried 
—he did his very best—to under- 
value, to his own mind, their sac- 
cesses, and even asked himself aloud, 
Which of them all do I envy? but 
conscience is stronger than casuis- 
try, however crafty it be, and the 
answer came not so readily as he 
wished. 

While he thus mused, he heard 
his name uttered, so close to him, 
too, that he started, and, on looking 
up, saw that Mrs. Trafford’s rvoms 
were lighted and one of the win- 
dows which “gave” upon a terrace 
was open. Voices came from the 
room within, and soon two figures 
passed out on the terrace, which he 
speedily recognised to be Alice and 
Mark Lyle. 

“You mistake altogether, Mark,” 
said she, eagerly. “It is no ques- 
tion whatever, whether your friend 
Mr. Maitland goes away disgusted 
with Ireland, and sick of us all. It 
is a much graver matter here. What 
if he were to shoot this old man? 
I suppose a fine gentleman as he is 
would deem it a very suitable punish- 
ment to any one who even passingly 
angered him.” 

“But why should there be any- 
thing of the kind? It is to me 
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Maitland would come at once if there 
were such a matter in hand,” 

“T’m' not so sure of that; and I 
am sure that Raikes overheard pro- 
vocation pass between them, and 
that the Commodore left this half an 
hour ago, merely telling Sally that 
he had forgotten some lease or law 
paper that he ought to have sent off 
by post.” 

“If that be the case, there’s no- 
thing to be done.” 

“ How do you mean nothing to be 
done ?” 

“] mean, that as Maitland has not 
consulted me, I have no pretence to 
know anything about it.” 

“ But if you do know it, and if I 
tell it to you ?” 

“ All that would not amount to 
such knowledge as I could avail my- 
self of. Maitland is not a man with 
whom any one can take liberties, 
Alice.” 

“ What ?” said she, haughtily, and 
as though she had but partly heard 
his speech. 

“T said that no man takes liberties 
with Maitland.” 

A very insolent laugh from Alice 
was the answer. 

“ Cote, come,” cried Mark, an- 
grily. ‘ All these scornful airs are 
not in keeping with what you your- 
self wrote about Mai land to Bella 
just two days ago.” 

“And had Bella——did she show 
you my letters ?” 

“T don’t believe she intended me 
to see the turned-down bit at the 
end; bat I did see it, and I reada 
very smart sketch of Norman Mait- 
land, but not done by an unfriendly 
hand.” 

“Tt’s not too late to revoke my 
opinion,’ said she, passionately. 
“ Bat this is all quite beside what 
I'm thinking of. Will you go down 
and see Mr. Maitland ?” 

" He's in bed and asleep an hour 


“He is not. I can see the light on 
the gravel from his windows; and if 
he were asleep, he could be awakened, 
I suppose.” 


“TI have not the slightest pretext, 


to obtrude upon him, Alice,” 
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“ What nonsense all this is! Who 
is he—what is he, that he must be 
treated with all this deference ?” 

** It’s somewhat too late in the day 
to ask who and what the man is, of 
whom every society in Europe con- 
tests the possession.” 

“My dear Mark, be reasonable. 
What have we to do just now with 
all the courtly flatteries that have 
been extended to your distinguished 
friend, or the thousand and one 
princesses he might have married ? 
What I want is, that he shouldn't, 
first of all, make a great scandal ; 
and, secondly, shoot a very worthy 
old neighbour, whose worst sin is be- 
ing very tiresome.” 

“ And what I want is, first, that 
Maitland shouldn’t carry away from 
this county sach an impression, 
that he’d never endure the thought 
of revisiting it; and, secondly, I 
want to go to bed, and so good- 
night.” 

“ Mark, one word—only one,” 
cried she, but he was gone; the 
bang of a heavy door resounded, and 
then a deep silence showed she was 
alone. 

Maitland watched her as she paced 
the terrace from end to end with 
impatient steps. There was a secret 
pleasure in his heart as he marked 
all the agitation that moved her, 
and thonght what a share he him- 
self had in it all. At last she 
withdrew within the room, but the 
opening and shutting of a door 
followed, and he surmised that she 
had passed ont, While he was 
disputing with himself whether 
she might have followed’ Mark to 
his room, he heard a footstep on 
the gravel, and saw that she was 
standing and tapping with her 
finger on the window of his cham- 
ber. Maitland hurried eagerly back. 
“Ts it possible that I see you here, 
Mrs. Trafford,” cried he, “ at this 
hour ?” 

She started, and for a moment 
seemed too much overcome to an- 
swer, when she said, “ You may 
believe that it is no light cause 
brings me ; and even now I tremble 
at what 1 am doing: but I have 
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began, and I'll go on. Let us walk 
this way, for I want to speak with 
you.’ 

“Will you take my arm?” said 
Maitland, but without anything of 
gallantry i in his tone. 

“ No — yes, I will,” said she, 
hurriedly ; and now for some paces 
they moved along side by side in 
silence. 

“ Mr. Maitland,” said she at last, 
“ a silly speech I made to-day at din- 
ner bas led to a most serious result, 
and Commodore Graham and you 
have quarrelled.” 

“ Forgive me if I interrupt you. 
Nothing that fell from you has 
occasioned any rapture between 
Commodore Graham and myself; 
for that I can pledge my word of 
honour.” 

“ But you have quarrelled. Don’t 
deny it.” 

“ We had a very stupid discus- 
sion, and a difference ; and I believe, 
if the Commodore would have vouch- 
safed me a patient hearing, he would 
have seen that he had really nothing 
to complain of on my part. I am 
quite ready to make the same ex- 
planation to any friend he will depute 
to receive it.” 

“It was, however, what I said 
about your driving over with Miss 
Rebecca Graham to the Burnside 
that led to all this ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I assure 
you.” 

“ Well, I don’t care for the rea- 
son,” said she, impatiently; “ but 
you have had a quarrel, and are 
about to settle it by aduel, I have 
no doubt,” continued she, more ra- 
pidly, “ that you, Mr. Maitland, 
can treat this sort of thing very 
lightly. I suppose it is part of your 
code as a man of the world to do 
so: but this old man is a father; 
his life, however little you may think 
of it, is of very great consequence 
to his family; he is an old friend 
and neighbour whom we all care 
for, and any mishap that might 
befall him would be a calamity to us 
all.” 

“ Pray continue,” said he, softly ; 
“JT am giving you all my attention. 
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Having given the sketch of one of so 
much value to his friends, I am wait- 
ing now to hear of the other whom 
nobody is interested for.” 

“This is no time for sarcasm, 
however witty, Mr. Maitland ; and 
I am sure your better feeling will 
tell you that I could not have come 
here to listen to #t. Do not be 
offended with me for my _blunt- 
ness, nor refuse what I have asked 
you,” 

“You have not asked anything 
from me,” said he, smiling. 

“ Well, I will now,” said she, 
with more courage in her tone; 
“T will ask you not to go any 
farther in this a*fair,—to pledge 
your word to me that it shall stop 
here.” 

“Remember I am but one; any 
promise I may make you can only 
take effect with the concurrence of 
another.” 

“I know nothing—I want to know 
nothing—of these subtleties ; tell me 
flatly you'll not give this old man a 
meeting.” 

“J will, if you'll only say how I 
am to avoid it. No, no; do not be 
angry with me,” said he, gsnty 
touching the hand that re on 
his arm. “Id do far more than 
this to win one, even the faintest 
smile that ever said, ‘I thank you ;’ 
but there is a difficulty here. You 
don’t know with what he charges 
me.” 

“ Perhaps I suspect it.” 

“Tt is that, after paying most 
marked attention to his danghter, 
I have suddenly ceased to follow up 
my suit, and declared that I meant 
nothing by it.” 

“ Well?” said she, quietly. 

“Well,” repeated he. ‘“ Surely no 
one knows better than you that there 
was no foundation for this.” 

“1! how should I know it ?” 

“ At all events,” replied he, with 


some irritation of manner, “ you 
couldn’t believe it.” 
“TI declare I don’t know,” said 


she, hesitatingly, for the spirit of 
drollery had got the better even of 
she deep interest of the moment. 

I declare I don’t know, Mr. Mait- 
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land. There is a charm in the man- 
ner of an unsophisticated country 
girl which men of the world are 
often the very first to acknow- 
ledge.” / 

“Charming unsophistication !” 
muttered he, half aloud. 

“At all events, Mr. Maitland, it 
is no reason that because you don’t 
admire a young lady, you are to 
shoot her papa.” 

“How delightfully illogical you 
are!” said he, and, strangely enough, 
there was an honest admiration in 
the way he said it. 

“T don’t want to convince, sir; I 
want to be obeyed. What I insist 
upon is, that this matter shall end 
here. Do you mind, Mr. Maitland, 
that it end here?” 

“Only show me how, and I obey 
you.” 

“To you mean to say that, with 
all your tact and cleverness, you 
cannot find a means of showing 
that you have been misapprehend- 
ed, that you are deeply mortified at 
being misunderstood, that by an 
expression of great humility — do 
you know how to be humble?” 

“T can be abject,” said he, with a 
peculiar smile. 

“T should really like to see you 
abject!” said she laughingly. 

“Do so then,” cried he, dropping 
on his knees before her, while he 
still held her hand, but with a very 
different tone of voice —a voice now 
tremulous with earnest feeling —con- 
tinued, “There ¢an be no humility 
deeper than that with which I ask 
your forgiveness for one word I 
spoke to you this evening. If you 
but knew all the misery it has caused 
me.” 

“Mr. Maitland, this mockery is a 
just rebuke for my presence here. 
If I had not stooped to such a 
step, you would never have dared 
this.” 

“It is no mockery to say what 
my heart is full of, and what you 
will not deny you have read there. 
No, Alice, you may reject my love; 
you cannot pretend to ignore it.” 

Though she started as he called 
her Alice, she said nothing, but only 
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withdrew her hand. At last she said, 
“T don’t think this is very generous 
of you. I came to ask a great fa- 
vour at your hands, and you would 
place me in a position not to except 
it.” 

“So far from that,” said he, ris- 
ing, “I distinctly tell you that I 
place all, even my honour, at your 
feet, and without one shadow of a 
condition. You say you came here 
to ask me a favour, and my answer 
is, that I accord whatever you ask, 
and make no favour of it. Now 
what is it you wish me to do?” 

“It’s very hard not to believe 
you sincere when you speak in this 
way,” said she, in a low voice. 

“Don’t try,” said he, in the same 
low tone. 

“You promise me, then, that no- 
thing shall come of this?” 

“*T do,” said he, seriously. 

“And that you will make any 
amends the Commodore’s friend 
may suggest? Come, come,” said 
she, laughing, “I never meant that 
you were to marry the young lady.” 

“T really don’t know how far you 
were going to put my devotion to 
the test.” 

The pleasantness with which he 
spoke this so amused her that she 
broke a§ain into laughter, and laugh- 
ed heartily too. “Confess,” said 
she, at last — ‘confess it’s the only. 
scrape you did not see your way 
out of!” 

“T am ready to confess it’s the 
only occasion in my life in which 
I had to place my honour in the 
hands of a lady.” 

“ Well, let us see if a lady cannot 
be as adroit as a gentleman in such 
an affair; and now, as you are in 
my hands, Mr. Maitland—completely 
in my hands—I am peremptory, and 
my first orders are, that you keep 
close arrest. Raikes will see that 
you are duly fed, and that you have 
your letters and the newspapers; but 
mind, on any account, no visitors 
without my express leave: do you 
hear me sir?” 

“I do; and all I would say is 
this, that if the tables should ever 
turn, and it would be my place to 
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impose conditions, take my word 
for it, T'll be just as absolute. Do 
you hear me, madam ?” 

“T do; and I don’t understand, 
and I don’t want to understand, 
you,” said she, in some confusion. 
“Now, good-bye. It is almost day. 
I declare that grey streak there is 
daybreak ! ” 

“Oh, Alice, if you would let me 
say one word—only one— before we 

rt.” 

“T will not, Mr. Maitland; and 
for this reason, that I intend we 
should meet again.” 
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“Be it so,” said he, sadly, and 
turned away. After he had walked 
a few paces, he stopped and turned 
round; but she was already gone, 
how and in what direction, he knew 
not. He hurried first one way, then 
another, but without success. If 
she had passed into the house — and 
of course she had — with what speed 
she must have gone! Thoughtful, 
but not unhappy, he returned. to 
his room, if not fully assured that 
he had done what was wisest, well 
disposed to hope favourably for the 
future. 


CHAPTER XXV.—JEALOUS TRIALS. 


When Mrs. Maxwell learned in 
the morning that Mr. Maitland was 
indisposed and could not leave his 
room, that the Commodore had gone 
off in the night, and Mark and Mrs. 
Trafford had started by daybreak, 
her amazement became so_insup- 
portable that she hastened from one 
of her guests to the other, vainly 
asking them to explain these mys- 
teries. 

“What a fidgety old woman she 
is!” said Beck Graham, who had 
gone over to Bella Lyle, then a pri- 
soner in her room from a slight cold. 
“She has been rushing over the 
whole house inquiring if it be pos- 
sible that my father has run away 
with Alice, that your brother is in 
pursuit of them, and Mr. Maitland 
taken poison in a moment of de- 
spair. At all events, she has set 
every one guessing and gossiping 
at such a rate that all thought of 
archery is forgotten, and even our 
private theatricals have lost their 
interest in presence of this real 
drama.” 

““How absurd!” said Bella, lan- 
guidly. 

“Yes, if’s very absurd to fill one’s 
house with company, and give them 
no better amusement than the chit- 
chat of a boarding-house. I declaye 
I have no patience with her.” 

“Where did your father go?” 

“He went over to Port Graham. 
He suddenly bethought him of a 


lease —I think it was a lease — he 
ought to have sent off by post, and 
he was so eager about it that he 
started without saying good-bye. 
And Mark—what of him and 
Alice?” 

“There’s all the information I 
can give you,” and she handed her 
a card with one line in_ pencil: 
“Good-bye till evening, Bella. You 
were asleep when I came in, — 
ALIce.” 

“How charmingly mysterious ! 
And you have no idea where they’ve 
gone?” 

“Not the faintest; except, per- 
haps, back to the Abbey for some 
costumes that they wanted for that 
‘great tableau.’ ” 

“JT don’t think so,” said she, 
bluntly. “I suspect — shall I tell 
you what I suspect ? But it’s just 
as likely you will be angry, for you 
Lyles will never hear anything said 
of one of you. Yes you may smile, 
my dear, but it’s well known, and 
J’m not the first who has said it.” 

“Tf that be true, Beck, it were 
best not to speak of people who 
are so excessively thin-skinned.” 

“T don’t know that. I don’t see 
why you are to be indulged any 
more than your neighbours. I sup- 


pose every one must take his share 
of that sort of thing.” 

Bella merely smiled, and Rebecca 
continued: ‘ What I was going to 
say was this—and of course you are 
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at liberty to dissent from it if you 
like—that however clever a tactician 
your sister is, Sally and I saw her 
plan of campaign at once. Yes, 
dear, if you had been at dinner 
yesterday you'd have heard a very 
silly project thrown out about my 
being sent over to fetch Tony But- 
ler, under the escort of Mr. Norman 
Maitland. Not that it would have 
shocked me, or frightened me in 
the least—I don’t pretend that ; but 
as Mr. Maitland had paid me cer- 
tain attentions at Lyle Abbey—you 
look quite incredulous, my dear 
but it is simply the fact; and so 
having, as I said, made these ad- 
vances to me, there would have been 
considerable awkwardness in our 
going off together a drive of several 
hours without knowing — without 
any understanding ” She _hesi- 
tated for the right word, and Bella 
added, ‘A quoi s’entenir, in fact.” 

“T don’t know exactly what that 
means, Bella; but in plain English, 
I wished to be sure of what he 
intended. My dear child, though 
that smile becomes you vastly, it 
also seems to imply that you are 
laughing at my extreme simplicity, 
or my extreme vanity, or both.” 

Bella’s smile faded slowly away, 
but a slight motion of the angle of 
the mouth showed that it was not 
without an effort she was grave. 

“T am quite aware,” resumed 
Beck, “that it requires some cre- 
dulity to believe that one like my- 
self could have attracted any notice 
when seen in the same company 
with Alice Lyle— Trafford, I mean 
—and her sister ; but the caprice of 
men, my dear, will explain any- 
thing. At all events, the fact is 
there, whether one can explain jt 
or not ; and to prove it, Papa spoke 
to Mr. Maitland on the morning 
we came away for the Abbey, — but 
so hurriedly — for the car was at the 
door, and we were seated on it — 
that all he could manage to say 
was, that if Mr. Maitland would 
come over to Port Graham and 
satisfy him on certain points — the 
usual ones, I suppose — that — that, 
in short, the matter was one which 
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did not offer insurmountable ob- 
stacles, All this sounds very strange 
to your ears, my dear, but it is 
strictly true, every word of it.” 

“TI cannot doubt whatever you 
tell me,” said Bella, and now she 
spoke with a very marked gravity. 

“Away we went,’ said Rebecca, 
who had now got into the sing-song 
tone of a regular narrator — “ away 
we went, our first care on getting 
back home being to prepare for Mr, 
Haitland’s visit. We got the little 
green-room ready, and cleared every- 
thing out of the small store-closet 
at the back, and broke open a door 
between the two so as to make a 
dressing-room for him, and we had 
it neatly papered, and made it 
really very nice. We put up that 
water-coloured sketch of Sally and 
myself making hay, and Papa lean- 
ing over the gate; and the little 
drawing of Papa receiving the 
French commander’s sword on the 
quarterdeck of the Malabar: in 
fact, it was as neat as could be, but 
he never came. No, my dear — 
never.” 

"“ How was that?” 

“You shall hear — that is, . you 
shall hear what followed, for ex- 
planation I have none to give you. 
Mr. Maitland was to have come 
over on the Wednesday following 
to dinner. Papa said five, and he 
promised to be punctual; but he 
never came, nor did he send one 
line of apology. This may be some 
newfangled politeness, the latest 
thing in that fashionable world he 
lives in, but still I cannot believe 
it is practised by well-bred people. 
Be that as it may, my dear, we 
never saw him again till yesterday, 
when he passed us in your sister’s 
fine carriage-and-four, he lolling 
back this way, and making a little 
gesture, so, with his hand as be 
swept past, leaving us in a cloud 
of dust that totally precluded him 
from seeing whether we had re- 
turned his courtesy — if he cared 
for it. That’s not all,” said she, 
laying her hand on Bella’s arm. 
“The first thing he does on his 
arrival here is to take Papa’s rooms 
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Well, you know what I mean — the 
rooms Papa always occupies here ; 
and when Raikes remarks, ‘ These 
are always kept for Commodore 
Graham, sir; they go by the name 
of the ‘Commodore’s Quarters,’ his 
reply is, ‘They'll be better known 
hereafter by Mr. Norman Maitland’s, 
Mr. Raikes.’ Word for word what 
he said; Raikes told me himself. 
As for Papa, he was furious: he 
ordered the car to the door, and 
dashed into our room, and told 
Sally to put all the things up again 
— that we were going off. I assure 
ou it was no easy matter to calm 
im down. You have no idea 
how violent he is in one of these 
tempests, but we managed at last to 
persuade him that it was a mere 
accident, and Sally began telling 
him the wonderful things she had 
heard about Maitland from Mrs. 
Chetwyn, his fortune and his fa- 
mily, and what not. At last he 
consented to take the Chetwyns’ 
rooms, and down we went to meet 
Mr. Maitland —I own, not exactly 
certain on what terms it was to be. 
Cordial is no name for it, Bella : he 
was —I won't call gt affectionate 
— but [almost might; he held my 
hand so long that I was forced to 
draw it away, and then be gave a 
little final squeeze in the parting, 
and a look that said very plainly, 
‘We at least understand each other.’ 
It was at that instant, my dear, 
Alice opened the campaign.” 
“ Alice! What had Alice to do 
with it?” 
“ Nothing — nothing whatever by 
right, but everything if you admit 
interference and — well, I'll not say 
a stronger word to her own sister. 
I'll keep just to fact, and leave the 
commentary on this to yourself. 
She crosses the drawing-room — the 
whole width of the large drawing- 
room — and, sweeping grandly past 
us in that fine Queen-of-Sheba 
style she does so well, she throws 
her head back — it was that stu- 
pid portrait-painter, Hillyer, told 


her ‘it gave action to the features’ 
— and says, ‘ Take me in to dinner, 
will you?’ But she was foiled ; old 
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Mrs. Maxwell had already bespoke 
him. I hope you're satisfied now, 
Bella, that this isno dream of mine.” 

“ But I cannot see any great mis- 
chief in it either.” 

“ Possibly not. I have not said 
that there was. Sally’s no fool, 
however, and her remark was — 
‘There’s nothing so treacherous as 
a widow.’ ” 

Bella could not contain herself 
any longer, but laughed heartily at 
this profound sentiment. 

““Of course, we do not expect 
you to see this with our eyes, Bella, 
but we’re not blind for all that. 
Later on came the project for 
fetching over Tony Butler, when 
Alice suggested that Mr. Maitland 
was to drive me over to the Burn- 
side——” 

“Was that so very ungenerous, 
then?” , 

“In the way it was done, my 
dear — in the way it was done. In 
that — ha, ha, ha!— manner, as 
though to say, ‘Hadn’t you both 
better go off on a lark to-morrow 
that -vill set us all talking of you?’” 

“No, no, I’ll not listen to this,” 
cried Bella angrily ; ‘‘ these are not 
motives to attribute to my sister.” 

“ Ask herself; let her deny it, 
that’s all ; but, as Sally says, ‘ There’s 
no playing against a widow, because 
she knows every card in your 
hand.’ ” 

“T really had no idea they were 
so dangerous,” said Bella, recover- 
ing all her good-humour again. 

‘“* You may perhaps find it out one 
day. Mind, I’m not saying Alice 
is not very’ handsome, and has not 
the biggest blue eyes in the world, 
which she certainly does not make 
smaller in the way she uses them; 
or that any one has a finer figure, 
though some do contrive to move 
through a room without catching 
in the harp or upsetting the china. 
Men, I[ take it, are the best judges, 
and they call her perfection.” 

“They cannot think her more 
beautiful than she is.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps not, dear; and as you 
are so like as to be constantly mis- 
taken——” 
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“Oh, Beck! surely this is not 
fair,’ said she, and so imploringly, 
that the other’s voice softened down 
as she said, 

“T never meant to be rude; 
but my head is gone wild to- 
day ; for, after all, when matters 
had gone so far, Alice had no right 
to come in in this fashion ; and, as 
Sally says, ‘ Why did she never en- 
courage him till she saw his atten- 
tions addressed to another ?’” 

“I never perceived that she gave 
Mr. Maitland any encouragement. 
Yes, you may hold up your hands, 
Beck, and open your eyes very 
wide; but I repeat what I have 
said.” 

“ That’s a matter of taste, 1 sup- 


pose,” said Beck, with some irrita- 
tion. ‘ There are various sorts of . 
encouragements : as Sally says, ‘A 


look will go further with one than 
a lock of your hair with another.’ ” 
“But really Sally would seem to 
have a wisdom like Solomon’s on 
these subjects,” said Bella. 
“Yes; and what’s more, she has 
acquired it without any risk or 
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peril She had neither to drive 
half over a county with a. gentle- 
man alone, or pass a good share of 
a night walking with him in the 
alleys of a garden.” 

“What do you mean by this ?” 
asked Bella, angrily. 

“Ask Alice; she'll be here, I 
suppose, this evening; and I’m 
sure she'll be delighted to satisfy 
all your sisterly anxiety.” 

“But one word, Beck —just one 
word, before you go.” 

“Not a syllable. I have said now 
what I rigidly promised Sally not to 
mention when I came in here. You 
got it out of me in a moment of 
irritation, and I know well what's 
in store for me when I confess it— 
so good-bye.” 

“ But, Beck——” 

“Don’t make yourself cough, 
dear; lie down and keep your 
shawl round you. If I thought 
you were so feverish, I'd not have 
come over to torment you— good- 
bye;” and resisting all Bella’s en- 
treaties and prayers, Beck arose and 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—BESIDE THE HEARTH. 


As Tony sat at tea with his mo- 
ther, Janet rushed in to say that 
Dr. Stewart had just come home 
with his daughter, and that she 
seemed very weak and ill—“ daunie- 
like,” as Janet said, “and naething 
like the braw lassie that left this 
twa years ago. They had to help 
her out o’ the stage, and if it hadna 
been that Mrs. Harley had gi’en 
her a glass o’ gooseberry wine, she 
wad hae fainted.” Janet saw it all, 
for she had gone into Coleraine, 
and the Doctor gave her a seat 
back with himself and his daugh- 
ter. 

“Poor girl! And is she much 
changed ?” asked Mrs. Butler. 

“She’s no that changed that I wud- 
na know her,” said Janet, “and 
that’s all. She has no colour in her 
cheeks, nor mirth in her een; and 
instead of her merry laugh, that 
set everybody off, she just got a 


little faint smile that’s mair sad 
than onything else.” 

“Of course she’s weak; she’s 
had a bad fever, and she’s now 
come off a long journey,” said Tony, 
in a sort of rough, discontented 
voice. 

“Ay,” muttered Janet; “but I 
doubt she’ll never be the same she 
was.”’ 

“To be sure you do,” broke in 
Tony, rudely. ‘You wouldn’t be- 
long to your county here if you 
didn’t look at the blackest side of 
everything. This end of our island 
is as cheerful in its population as 
it is in scenery; and whenever we 
haven’t a deagh in a cabin, we stroll 
out to see if there’s no sign of a 
shipwreck on the coast.” 

“No such a thing, Master Tony. 
He that made us, made us like ither 
folk ; and we’re no worse or better 


than our neighbours,” 
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“What about the letters, Janet? 
Did you tell the postmaster that 
they’re very irregular down here ?” 
asked Mrs. Butler. 

‘““T did, ma’am, and he said 
ye’re no warse off than others ; 
that when the Lord sends floods, 
and the waters rise, human means 
is a’ that we have; and if the 
boy couldna swim, the leather bag 
wi’ the letters would hae gi’en him 
little help.” 

‘* And couldn’t he have told ye all 
that without canting-——” 

“Tony! Tony!” broke in his 
mother, reprovingly. ‘This is not 
the way to bear these things, and I 
will not hear it.” 

“Don’t be angry, little mother,” 
said he, taking her hand between 
both his own. ‘I know how rough 
and ill-tempered I have grown of 
late, and, though it frets me sorely, 
I can no more throw it off than I 
could a fever.” 

““You’ll’ be soon yourself again, 
my poor Tony. Your dear father 
had his days when none dare go near 
him but myself; and I remember 
well Sir Archy Cole, who was the 
General, and commanded in Stirling, 
saying to me, ‘I wish, Mrs. Butler, 
hag would get me the sick return off 

at’s table, for he’s in one of his 
tantrums to-day, and the Adjutant 
has not courage to face him. Many 
and many a time I laughed to myself 
over that.” 

“And did you tell this to my 
father ?” 

“No, Tony,” said she, with a little 
dry laugh ; “I didn’t do that! The 
Colonel was a good man, and a 
God-fearing man; but if he had 
thought that anything was said or 
done because of certain traits or 
marks in his own nature, he’d have 
been little better than a tiger.” 

Tony pondered, or seemed to 
ponder, over her words, and sat for 

- some time with his head between 
his hands. At last he arose hastily, 





and said, “I think I'll go over to 
the Burnside and see the Doctor, 
and I'll take him that brace of birds 
T shot to-day.” 

“It’s a cold night, Tony.” 
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“What of that, mother? If one 
waits for fine weather in this climate, 
1’d like to know when he’d go out.” 

“There you are railing again, 
Tony, and you must not fall into jt 
as a habit, as people do with profane 
swearing, so that they cannot utter 
a word without blaspheming.” 

“Well, the country is beautiful ; 
the weather is more so; the night is 
a summer one, and I myself am the 
most jolly, light-hearted young fel- 
low from this to anywhere you like, 
Will that do, little mother?” and 
he threw his arm around her, and 
kissed her fondly. ‘“They’ve got 
a colt up there at Sir Arthur's that 
no one can break; but if you saw 
him in the paddock, you’d say there 
was the making of a strong, active 
horse in him; and Wylie, the head 
groom, says he’d just let him alone, 
for that some horses ‘break them- 
selves.’ Do you know, mother, I 
half suspect I am myself one of 
these unruly cattle, and the -best 
way would be, never to put a 
cavesson on me ?” 

Mrs. Butler had not the vaguest 
conception of what a cavesson meant, 
but she said, ‘‘T’ll not put that nor 
anything like it on you, Tony; and 
Ill just believe that the son of a 
loyal gentleman will do nothing to 
dishonour a good name.” 

“That’s right; there you've hit 
it, mother; now we understand each 
other,” cried he, boldly. “I'm 
to tell the Doctor that we expect 
him and Dolly to dine with us on 
Monday. Ain’t 1?” 

“Monday or Tuesday, or when- 
ever Dolly is well enough to come.” 

“T was thinking that possibly 
Skeffy would arrive by Tuesday.” 

“So he might, Tony, and that 
would be nice company for him— 
the Doctor and Dolly.” 

There was something positively 
comic in the expression of Tony’s 
face as he heard this speech, uttered 
in all the simplicity of good faith; 
but he forebore to reply, and, throw- 
ing a plaid across his shoulders, 
gave his habitual little nod @f good- 
bye, and went out. It was a cold, 
starlit night—far colder on the 
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sea-shore than in the sheltered val- 
leys inland. Tony, however, took 
little heed of this; his ‘thoughts 
were bent upon whither he was 
going; while between times his 
mother’s last words would flash 
across him, and once he actually 
laughed aloud, as he said, “ Nice 
company for Skeffy. Poor mother 
little knows what company he 
keeps, and what fine folks he lives 
with.” 

The minister’s cottage lay at the 

foot of a little hill, beside a small 
stream or burn —a esome spot 
enough, and more than usually 
dreary in the winter season; but as 
Tony drew nigh, he could make out 
the mellow glow of a good fire as the 
gleam, stealing between the ill-closed 
shutters, fell upon the gravel with- 
out. “I suppose,” muttered Tony, 
“she’s right glad to be at home 
again, humble as it is;” and then 
came another, but not so pleasant, 
thought — “but why did she come 
back so suddenly? why did she take 
this long journey in such a season, 
and she so weak and ill?” He had 
his own dark misgivings about this, 
but he had not the courage to face 
them, even to himself; and now he 
crept up to the window and looked 
in. 
A good fire blazed on the hearth, 
and at one side of it, deep in his old 
leather chair — the one piece of lux- 
ury the room possessed —the min- 
ister lay fast asleep, while opposite 
to him, on a low stool, sat Dolly, 
her head resting on the arm of a 
chair at her side. If her closely- 
cropped hair and thin wan face gave 
her a look of exceeding youthful- 
ness, the thin hand that hung down 
at her side told of suffering and 
sickness. A book had fallen from 
her fingers, but her gaze was bent 
upon tlfe burning log before her — 
mayhap in unconsciousness; may- 
hap she thought she read there 
something that revealed the future. 

Lifting the latch — there was no 
lock, nor was any needed—of the 
front door, Tony moved stealthily 
along the little passage, turned the 
handle of the door, and on tip-toe 
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moved across the room unseen by 
Dolly, and unheard. As his hand 
touched the chair on which her head 
leaned, she looked up and saw him. 
She did not start nor cry out, but 
a deep crimson blush covered her 
face and her temples, and spread 
over her throat. 

“Hush!” said she, in a whisper, 
as she gave him her hand without 
rising; “hush! he’s very tired and 
weary ; don’t awake him.” , 

“Tll not awake him,” whispered 
Tony, as he slid into the chair, still 
holding her hand, and _ bending 
down his: head till it leaned against 
her brow. ‘ And how are you, dear 
Dolly ? are you getting quite strong 
again ?” , 

“Not yet awhile,” said she, with 
a faint shadow of a smile, “but I 
suppose I shall soon. It was very 
kind of you to come over so soon; 
and it’s a severe night too. How 
is Mrs. Butler ?” 

“Well and hearty; she sent you 
scores of love —if it was like long 
ago, I’d have said kisses too,” said 
he, laughing. But Dolly never 
smiled; a grave, sad look indeed 
came over her, and she turned her 
head away. 

“T was so glad to hear of your 
coming home, dear Dolly. I can’t 
tell you how dreary the Burnside 
seems without you. Ay, pale as 
you are, you make it look bright 
and cheery at once. It was a sud- 
den thought, wasn’t it ?” 

“T believe it was — but we'll 
talk of it all another time. Tell me 
of home. Janet says it’s all as I 
left it: is it so?” 

“T suspect it is. 
did you look for?” 

“T scarcely know. ' I believe 
when one begins to brood over 
one’s own thoughts, one thinks the 
world without ought to take on the 
game dull, cold colouring. Haven’t 
you felt that ?” 

“T don’t know —I may; but 'm 
not much given to brooding. But 
how comes it that you, the lightest- 
hearted girl that ever lived — what 
makes you low-spirited ?” 

“First of all, Tony, I have been 
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ill; then I have been away from 
home; but come, I have not come 
back to complain and mourn. Tell 
me of your friends and neighbours, 
How are all at the Abbey? We'll 
begin with the grand folks.” 

“I know little of them; I haven’t 
been there since I saw you last,” 

“ And how is that, Tony? You 
used to live at the Abbey when I 
was here long ago.” 

“Well, it is as I tell you, Ex- 
cept Alice Trafford —and that only 
in a carriage, to exchange a word as 
she passed —I have not seen one of 
the Lyles for several weeks.” 

“And didn’t she reproach you? 
didn’t she remark on your estrange- 
_ment ?” 

«“She said something —I forget 
what,” said he, impatiently. 

“ And what sort of an excuse did 
you make ?” 

“T don’t remember. I suppose 
I blundered out something about 
being engaged or occupied. It was 
not of much consequence anyhow, 
for she didn’t attach any import- 
ance to my absence,” 

“Don’t say that, Tony, for I re- 
member my father saying in one of 
his letters, that he met Sir Arthur 
at the fair of Ballymena, and that 
he said, ‘If you should see Tony, 
Doctor, tell him I’m _ hunting for 
him everywhere, for J have to buy 
some young stock. If I do it with- 
out Tony Butler’s advice, I shall 
have the whole family upon me,’” 

“That's easy enough to under- 
stand. I was very useful, and they 
were very kind; but I fancy that 
each of us got tired of his part.” 

“They were stanch and good 
friends to you, Tony. Im _ sorry 
you’ve given them up,” said she, 
sorrow fully. 

“What if it, was they that gave 
me up? I mean, what if I found 
the conditions upon which I went 
there were such as I could not stoop 
to? Don’t ask me any more about 
it; I have never let a word about it 
escape my lips, and J am ashamed 
now to hear myself talk of it.” 

“Even to me, Tony — to sister 
Dolly ?” 
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“That's true; so you are my 
dear, dear sister,” said he, and he 
stooped and kissed her forehead; 
“and you shall hear it all, and how 
it happened.” 

Tony began his narrative of that 
passage with Mark Lyle with which 
our reader is already acquainted, 


little noticing that to the deep scar-- 


let that at first suffused Dolly’s 
cheeks, a leaden pallor had suc- 
ceeded, and that she lay, with half- 
“closed eyes, in utter unconsciousness 
of what he was saying. 

“This, of @irse,” said Tony, as 
his story flowed on——“ this, of course, 
was more than I could bear, so I 
hurried home, not quite clear what 
was best to be done. I hadn’t you, 
Dolly, to consult, you know ;” he 
looked down .as he said this, and 
saw that a great tear lay on her 
cheek, and that she seemed faint- 
ing. “Dolly, my dear — my own 
dear Dolly,” whispered he, “are 
you ill—are you faint?” 

“Lay my head back against the 
wall,” sighed she, in a weak voice, 
“it’s passing off.” . 

“Tt was this great fire, I suppose,” 
said Tony, as he knelt down beside 
her, and bathed her temples with 
some cold water that stood near. 
“Coming out of the cold air, a fire 
will do that.” 

“Yes,” said she, trying to smile; 
“it was that.” 

“TI thought so,” said he rather 
proud of his acuteness, “Let me 
settle you comfortably here,” and 
he lifted her up in his: strong arms, 
and placed her in the chair where 
he had been sitting. “Dear me, 
Dolly, how light you are! ” 

She shook her head, but gave a 
smile at the same time of mingled 
melancholy and sweetness. 

“Td never have believed you 
could be so light; but you'll see 
what home and native air will do,” 
added he, quickly, and ashamed of 
his own want of tact, “My little 
mother, too, is such a nurse, I'll be 
sworn that before a month's over 
you'll be skipping over the rocks, 
or helping me to launch the coble, 
like long ago: won't you, Dolly?” 
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“Go on with what you were tell- 
ing me,” said she, faintly. 

“Where was I? I forget where 
Istopped. Oh, yes; I remember 
it now. Iwent home as quick as 
I could, and I wrote Mark Lyle a 
letter. I know you'll laugh at the 
notion of a letter by my hand, but 
I think I said what i wanted to 
say. I didn’t want to disclaim all 
that I owed his family; indeed, I 
never felt so deeply the kindness 
they had shown me as at the mo- 
ment I was relinquishing it ‘for 
ever; but I told him that if he 
presumed, on the score of that feel- 
ing, to treat me like some humble 
hanger-on of his house, I'd beg to 
remind him that by birth, at least, 
I was fully his equal. That was 
the substance of it, but I won’t say 
that it was conveyed in the purest 
and best style.” : 

. “What did he reply ?” 

“ Nothing—not one line. I ought 
to say that I started for’ England 
almost immediately after; but he 


took no notice of me when I came 


back, and we neves met since.” 

“And his sisters: do you sus- 
pect that they know of this letter 
of yours ?” 


“T cannot tell, but I suppose not. ° 


It’s not likely Mark would speak 
of it.” 

“ How, then, do they regard your 
abstaining from calling there ?” 

“As a caprice, I suppose. They 
always thought me a wayward, un- 
certain sort of fellow. It’s a habit 
your well-off people have, to look on 
their poorer friends as queer and 
odd and eccentric—eh, Dolly ?” 

“There’s some truth in the re- 
mark, Tony,” said she, smiling; 
“but I scarcely expected to hear 
you come out as a moralist.” 

“That’s because, like the rest of 
the world, you don’t estimate me 
at my true value. I have a great 
vein of reflection or reflectiveness 
—which is it, Dolly? but it’s the 
deepest of the two—in me, if people 
only knew it.” 

“You have a great yein of kind- 
heartedness, and you are a good 
son to a good mother,” said she, as 


a Pink blush tinged her cheek, ‘‘ and 
I like that better.” 

It was plain that the praise had 
touched him, and deeply, too, for 
he drew his hand across his eyes, 
and his lip trembled as he said, 
“Tt was just about that dear mo- 
ther I wanted to speak to yo 
a) You know I’m going away ?” 

“ce 
with Shoal of her head. 

“ And though, of course, I may 


manage a short leave now and then’ 
to come over and see her, she'll be , 


greatly alone. Now, Dolly, you 
know how she loves you— how 
happy she always is when you come 
over to us. Will you promise m 
that you'll often do so? You us 
to think nothing of the walk lo 
ago, and when you get strong an 
hearty again you'll not.think more 
of it. It would be such a comfort 
to me, when I’m far away, to feel 
that you were sitting beside her— 
reading to her, perhaps, or settling 
those flowers she’s so fond of. 
Dolly, I'll have that window that 
looks out on the White Rocks in my 
mind, and you sitting at it, many 
and many a day, when I'll be hun- 
dreds of miles off.” 

“JT love your mother dearly, 
Tony; she has been like a mother 
to myself for many a year, and it 
would be a great happiness to me 
to be with her; but don’t forget, 
Tony ”—and she tried to smile as 
she spoke—‘‘don’t forget that I'll 
have to go seck my fortune also.” 

“And aren’t you come to live at 
home now for good ?” 

She shook her head with a sor- 
rowful meaning, and said, “I'm 
afraid not, Tony. My dear, dear 
father does not grow richer as he 
grows older, and he needs many a 
little comfort that cannot come of 
his ‘own providing, and you know 
he has none but me.” 

The intense sadness of the last 
few words was deepened by the 
swimming eyes and faltering lips 
of her that uttered them. 

“ And are you going back to these 
M’Gruders ?” 

She shook her head in negative. 


‘father told me,” said she, — 
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“Tm glad of that. Im sure 
they were not kind.” 

“Nay, Tony, they were good folk, 
but after their own fashion; and 
they always strove to be just.” 

“Another word for being cruel. 
I'd like to know what’s to become 
of any of us in this world if we 
- meet nothing better than justice. 
But why did you leave them ?—I 
mean, leave them for good and all.” 

She changed colour hastily, and 
turned her head away, while in a 
low, confused manner she said, 
“There were several reasons. I 
needn’t tell you I wasn’t strong, 
Tony, and strength is the first ele- 
ment of governess life.” 

“T know how it came about,” 
broke in Tony. “Don’t deny it— 
don’t, Dolly. It was all my fault.” 

“Don’t speak so loud, Tony,” 
whispered she, cautiously. 

“It all came of that night I 
dined at Richmond. But if he 
hadn’t struck at me——” 

“Who struck at you, Tony, my 
man?” said the old ‘minister, wak- 
ing up. “He wasna over-gifted 
with prudence whoever did it, that 
I maun say ; and how is Mrs. But- 
ler, and how are you yourself?” 

“Bravely, sir, both of us. I've 
had a long chat with Dolly over the 
fire, and I fear I must be going now. 
Ive brought you a brace of wood- 
cocks, and a message from my 
mother about not forgetting to dine 
with us on Monday.” 

“T don’t know about that, Tony. 
The lassie yonder is very weak 
just yet.” 

“But after a little rest, eh, Dol- 
ly? Don’t you think you'd be 
strong enough to stroll over by 
Monday? Then Tuesday be it.” 





CHAPTER XXVII.—AN 


The Doctor had guessed aright. 
Tony did not present himself at 
meeting on Sunday. Mrs. Butler, 
indeed, was there, though the dis- 
tance was more than a mile, and 
the day a raw and gusty one, with 
threatenings of snow in the air. 
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“We'll bide and see, Tony—we’ll 


bide and see. I'll be able, perhaps, 
to tell you after meeting to-morrow ; 
not that you’re very reg’lar in at- 
tendance, Maister Tony; I mean 
to have a word or two with you 
about that one of these days.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Tony. “If 
you and Dolly come over to us on 
Monday, you may put me on the 
cutty-stool if you like afterwards ;” 
and with that he was gone. 

And all this has been my doing, 
thought Tony, as he wended his 
way homewards. I have lost to 
this poor girl the means by which 
she was earning her own livelihood, 
and aiding to make her father’s life 
more comfortable! I must make 
her tell me how it all came about, 
and why they made her pay the 
penalty of my fault. Not very fair 
that for people so just as they are. 
“And to think,” added he, aloud, 
after a pause—“to think it was 
but the other day I was sayirfg to 
myself, ‘What can people mean 
when they talk of this weary world 
—this life of care and toil and 
anxiety ?—and already I feel as if I 
stood on the threshold, and peeped 
in, and saw it all: but, to be sure, 
at that time I was cantering along 
the strand with Alice, and now— 
and now, I am plodding along.a 
dark road, with a hot brain and a 
heavy heart, to tell me that sorrow 
is sown broadcast, and none can 
escape it.’” 

All was still at the cottage when 
he reached it, and he crept gently 
to his room, and was soon asléep, 
forgetting cares and griefs, and only 
awaking as the strong sunlight ;fell 
upon his face and proclaimed the 
morning. 


UNWELCOME LETTER. 


“ Are you coming with me, Tony, 
to hear the minister? it will be an 
interesting lecture to-day on the 
character of Ahab,” said she, open- 
his door a few inches. 

“Pm afraid not, mother; I’m in 
for a hard day’s work this morning. 
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Better lose Ahab than lose my ex- 
amination.” 

Mrs. Butler did not approve of 
the remark, but she closed the door 
and went her way, while Tony co- 
vered his table with a mass of 
books, arranged paper and pens, 
and then, filling the bowl of a large 
Turkish pipe, sat himself down, as 
he fancied, to work, but in reality 
to weave thoughts about as profit- 
able and as connected as the thin 
blue wreaths of smoke that issued 
from his lips, and in watching 
whose wayward curls and waftings 
he continued to pass hours. 

I have often suspected — indeed, 
my experience of life leads me much 
to the conviction — that for the per- 
fect enjoyment of what is called 
one’s own company, the man of 
many resources must yield the palm 
to him of none ; and that the mere 
man of action, whose existence is 
stir, movement, and adventure, can 
and does find his occasional hours of 
solitude more pleasurable than he 
who brings to his reveries the tor- 
menting doubts and distrusts, the 
casuistical indecisions and the dreary 
discontents that so often come of 
much reading. Certainly in the 
former there is no strain — no wear 
and tear. He is not called on to 
breast the waves and stem the tide, 
but to float indolently down the 
stream without even remarking the 
scenery that clothes the banks, 

Tony, I fancy, was a master of 
his art; he knew how to follow up 
any subject in thought till it began 
to become painful, and then to turn 
his attention to the sea and some 
far-off white sail, or to the flicker- 
ing leaflet of falling snow, tossed 
and drifted here and there like 
some castaway — a never-failing re- 
source. He could follow with his 
eyes the azure circles of smoke, and 
wonder which would outstrip the 
other. To fit him for the life of a 
“messenger” he had taken down 
‘Cook’s Voyages; but after reading 
a few pages, he laid down the book 
to think how far the voyager’s expe- 
riences could apply to the daily exi- 
gencies of a Foreign Office official, 
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and to ask himself if he were not 
in reality laying down too wide and 
too extensive a foundation for fu- 
ture acquirement. ‘“ No,” thought 
he, “Til not try to be any better or 
smarter than the rest. I'll just stick 
to the practical part, and here goes 
for Ollendorf.” Three or four sen- 
tences read — he leaned back, and 
wondered whether he would not 
rather undertake an excursion on 
foot to Jerusalem, than set out on 
an expedition into the French lan- 
guage. As if a whole life could 
master that bulky dictionary, and 
transfer its contents to his poor 
brain! To be sure, Alice knew it; 
but Alice could learn what she 
pleased. She learned to skate in 
three lessons — and how she did it, 
too! Who ever glided over the ice 
with such a grace — so easy, so quiet, 
but with such a perfection of move- 
ment! Talk of dancing — it was 
nothing to it. And couldn’t she 
ride? See her three fields off, and 
you'd know the ground just by the 
stride of her horse. Such a hand 
she had! But who was like Alice ? 

Ah! there was the boundless 
prairie, to his thoughts, on which 
he might ramble for ever; and on 
that wide swelling savannah, roam- 
ing and straying, we shall now leave 
him, and turn our glance elsewhere. 

The morning service of the meet- 
ing-house over, Dr. Stewart proposed 
to walk home with Mrs. Butler. 
The exposition about Ahab had 
neither been as full or as able as 
he had intended, but it was not his 
fault—at least only in part his fault ; 
the sum of which consisted in the 
fact that he had broken through a 
good rule, which up to that hour 
had never met with infraction — 
“he had opened a post-letter on 
the Sabbath morn. This comes,” 
said he plaintively, “of letting the 
sinfu’ things of this warld mingle 
wi’ the holier and higher ones of 
the warld to come. Corruption is 
aye stronger than life; and now I 
maun tell you the whole of it.” If 
we do not strictly follow the good 
minister, and tell what he had to 
say in his own words, it is to spare 
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our reader some time on a matter 
which may not possess the amount 
of interest to him it had for the 
person who narrated it, The mat- 
ter was this: there came that morn- 
ing a letter from Mrs. M‘Gruder to 
Dr. Stewart — a letter that almost 
overwhelmed him. The compen- 
sation to humility of station is 
generally this, that the interests 
of the humble man are so lowly, so 
unpretending, and so little obtru- 
sive, that they seldom or never pro- 
voke the attention of his more for- 
tunate neighbours. As with the 
rivulet that can neither float a 
barque nor turn a mill-wheel none 
meddles, so with the course of these 
lowly lives few concern them- 
selves, and they ripple along un- 
heeded. Many and many a time 
had. the old minister hugged this 
thought to his heart — many and 
many a time had he felt that there 
were cares and troubles in this life 
so proud and so hanghty that they 
disdained the thatched cabin arid 
the humble roof-tree, but loved to 
push their way through crowds of 
courtiers up marble stairs, and along 
gilded corridors. It was then with 
a perfect shock that he came to 
learn that even they, in all their 
lowliness, could claim no exemption 
from common calamity. The letter 
began by stating that the writer, 
before putting pen to paper, had 
waited till Miss Stewart should 
have reached her home, so that no 
anxieties as to her health should 
be added to the pain the’ communi- 
cation might cause, After this 
louring commencement the epistle 
went on to state, that the satisfac- 
tion which Dolly had at first given 
by her general good temper and 
strict attention to her duties, ‘‘ com- 
pensating in a great measure for 
the defects in her own education 
and want of aptitude as a teacher,” 
soon ceased to be experienced, as 
it was found that she was sub- 
ject to constant intervals of great 
depression, and eyen whole Gays, 
when she seemed scarcely equal to 
her duties. The cause was not very 
long a secret. It was an attach- 
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ment she had formed to a brother 
of Mr. M‘Gruder’s, who, some years 
younger than himself, had been 
established in Italy as a partner, 
and had now come over to England 
on business. 

It was not necessary to say that 
the writer had never encouraged 
this sentiment; on the contrary, 
she had more than remonstrated 
with her brother-in-law on the score 
of his attentions, and flatly de- 
clared that, if he persisted, she 
would do her utmost to have the 
partnership with his brother dis- 
solved, and all future intercourse at 
an end between them. This led to 
scenes of a very violent nature, in 
which she was obliged: to own her 
husband had the cruelty to take 
his brother's side against her, and 
avow that Samuel was earning his 
own bread, and if he liked to share 
it with an “ untochered lassie,” it 
should be far from him, Robert 
M‘Gruder, that any reproach could 
come —a sarcasm that Mrs. M‘Gru- 
der seemed keenly to appreciate. 

The agitation caused by these 
cares, acting on a system already 
excited, had brought on a fever to 
Dolly ; and it was only on her con- 
valescence, and while still very weak, 
that a young man arrived in Lon- 
don and called to see her, who 
suddenly seemed to influence all 
her thoughts and plans for the fa- 
ture. Sam, it appeared, had gone 
back to Italy, relying on Dolly’s 
promise to consult her father and 
give him a final reply to his offer 
of marriage. From the day, how- 
ever, that this stranger had called, 
Dolly seemed to become more and 
more indifferent to this project, 
declaring that her failing health 
and broken spirits would render 
her rather a burden than a benefit, 
and constantly speaking of home, 
and wishing to be back there, 
“Though I wished,” continued 
the writer, “that this resolve had 
come earlier, and that Miss Stewart 
had returned to her father before 
she had thrown discord into a 


united family, I was not going to 
oppose it, even late as it occurred. 
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It was therefore arranged that she 
was to go home, ostensibly to re- 
cruit and restore herself in her na- 
tive air; byt I, I need hardly tell 
you, as firmly determined she 
should never pass this threshold 
again. Matters were in this state, 
and Miss Stewart only waiting for 
a favourable day to begin her 
journey —an event I looked for with 
the more impatience as Mr. M‘G. 
and myself could never, I knew, 
resume our terms of affection so 
long as she remained in our house — 
when one night, between one and 
two o'clock, we were awoke by the 
sound of feet in the garden under 
our window. I heard them first, and, 
creeping to the casement, I saw a 
figure clamber over the railing and 
make straight for the end of the 
house where Miss Stewart slept, and 
immediately began a sort of low 
moaning kind of song, evidently 
a sigfal. Miss Stewart’s window 
soon opened, and on this I called 
Mr. M‘Gruder. He had barely 
time to reach the window, when a 
man’s voice from below cried out, 
‘Come down; are youcoming?’ On 
this, Mr. M’Gruder rushed down- 
stairs and into the garden. Two 
or three loud angry words suc- 
ceeded, and then a violent struggle, 
in which my husband was twice 
knocked down and severely injured. 
The man, however, made his escape, 
but not unrecognised; for your 
daughter’s voice cried out, ‘Oh, 
Tony, I never thought you’d do 
this,’ or, ‘Why did you do this?’ 
or some words to that effect. 

“The terms on which, through 
Miss Stewart’s behaviour, I have 
latterly lived with Mr. M‘Gruder, 
gave me no opportunity to learn any- 
thing from him. Indeed, he never so 
much as spoke of an incident which 
confined him two days to his room 
and five days to the house; but, as 
if bent on exasperation, redoubled 
his kind inquiries about your 


daughter, who was now, as she said, 
too ill to leave her room. 

“No other cause was then open 
to me than to write the present 
letter to you and another to my 
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brother-in-law. He at least, I am 
determined, shall know something 
of the young lady with whom he 
wishes to share his fortune, 
though I trust that a minister of 
the gospel will have no need of any 
promptings of mine to prevent suc 
a casualty. My last words, on part- 
ing with your ‘daughter, were to ask 
if the man I saw that night was the 
same who had called to see her, and 
her reply was, ‘Yes, the same,’ I 
will not disguise that she had the 
grace to cry as she said it. 

“That she is never to return 
here, I need not say. Ay, more 
than that; no reference to me will 
be responded to in terms that can 
serve her. But this is not all. I 
require- that you will send, and 
send open for my inspection, such 
a letter to Mr. S. M’Gruder as may 
finally put an end to any engage- 
ment, and declare that, from the 
circumstances now known to you, 
you could neither expect, or even 
desire, that he would make her his 
wife. Lastly, I demand—and I am 
in a position to enforce a demand — 
that you do not communicate with 
my husband at all in this affair, 
sufficient unpleasantness and dis- 
trust having been already caused 
by our unhappy relations with your 
family.” 

A few moral reflections closed 
the epistle. They were neither 
very novel nor very acute, but they 
embodied the sense of disappoint- 
ment experienced by one who little 
thought in taking a teacher from 
the manse of a minister, she was 
incurring a peril as great as if she 
had sent over to France for the 
latest refinement in Parisian de- 
pravity. “Keep her at home with 
yourself, Dr. Stewart,” wrote she, 
“unless the time comes when the 
creature she called Tony may turn 
up as a respectable man, and be 
willing to take her.” And with 
a eye fhe. eerie hope that 
Dolly’s ill health might prove sea- 
sonable for self-examination and cor- 
rection, she signed herself, ‘“ Your 
compassionate friend) Martua 
M‘Gruper.” _ 
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_ “What do you say to that, Mrs. 
Butler? Did ever you read as much 
cruelty in pen and ink, I ask you? 
Did you ever believe that the mother 
of children could write to a father 
of his own daughter in such terms 
as these ?” 

“T don’t know what it means, 
Doctor ; it’s all confusion to me. 
Who is Tony? it’s not our Tony, 
surely ?” 

“Tm not so sure of that, Mrs. 
‘Butler. Tony was up in London, 
and he called to see Dolly. You 
remember that he told in his letter 
to you how the puir lassie’s hair 
was cut short——” 

“T remember it all, Dr. Stewart ; 
but what has all that to do with ail 
this dreadful scene at night in the 
garden?” The Doctor shook his 
head mournfully and made no reply. 
“If you mean, Dr. Stewart, that 
it was my Tony that brought about 
all these disasters, I tell you I will 
not —I cannot believe it. It would 
be better to speak your mind out, 
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sir, than to go on shaking your 
head. We're not altogether so de- 
praved that our disgrace is beyond 
words.” 

“There’s nothing for anger here, 
my dear old friend,” said he, calmly, 
“though maybe there’s something 
for sorrow. When you have spoken 
to your son and I to my daughter, 
we'll see our way better through 
this thorny path.. Good-bye.” 

“You are not angry with me, 
Doctor?” said she holding out her 
hand, while her eyes were dimmed 
with tears—“ you are not angry with 
me?” 

“That I am not,” said he, grasp- 
ing her hand warmly in both his 
own. ‘We have no other trea- 
sures in this world, either of us, 
than this lad and this lassie, and 
it’s a small fault if we cling to 
them the more closely. I think I 
see Tony coming to meet you, so 
Vil just turn home again.”* And 
with another and more affectionate 
good-bye they parted. 


CHAP, XXVIII.—AT THE MANSE, 


In no small perturbation of mind 
was it that Mrs. Butler passed her 
threshold. That a word should be 
breathed against her Tony, was 
something more than she could en- 
dure; that he could have deserved 
it was more than she could believe. 
Tony, of whom for years and years 
she had listened to nothing but flat- 
teries, how clever and ready-witted 
he was, how bold and fearless, how 
kind-hearted, and how truthful — 
ay, how truthful; and how is it 
then, asked she of herself, that he 
has told me nothing of all this mis- 
chance, and what share he has had 
in bringing misfortune upon poor 
Dolly ? 

“Is Master Tony at home, 
Jenny?” said she, as she entered. 

“Yes; he’s reading a letter that 
has just come wi’ the post.” 

The old lady stopped, with her 
hand on the handle of the door, to 
draw a full breath, and regain a 
calm look; but a merry laugh from 


Tony, as he sat reading his letter, 
did more to rally her, though her 
heart smote her to think how soon 
she might have to throw a shadow 
across his sunshine. 

“Who's your letter from, Tony ?” 
said she, dryly. 

“From Skeffy; he'll be here to- 
morrow; he’s to arrive at Coleraine 
by six in the morning, and wants 
me to meet him there.” 

“And what’s the other sealed 
note in your hand?” * 

“ This ?—this is from another man 
—a fellow you’ve never heard of; 
at least you don’t know him.” 

“And what may be his name, 
Tony?” asked she, in a still colder 
tone. 

“He’s a stranger to you, mother. 
Skeffy found the note at my hotel, 
and forwarded it, that’s all.” 

“You weren’t wont to have se- 
crets from me, Zony,” said she, 
tremulously. 

“Nor have I, mother; except it 
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may be some trifling annoyance or 
worry that I don’t care to tease you 
about. If I had anything heavier 
on my mind, you may trust me, I'd 
very soon be out with it.” 

“But I’m not to hear who this 
man is?” said she, with a strange 
pertinacity. 

“Of course you are, if you want 
to hear: his name is there on the 
corner of his note — Robt. M‘Grider 
— and here’s the inside of it, though 
I don’t think you'll be much the 
wiser when you've read it,” 

“It’s for yourself to read your 
own letter, Tony,” said she, waving 
back the note. “I merely asked 
who was your correspondent.” 

Tony broke the seal, and ran his 
eye hastily over the lines. “I’m as 
glad as if I got a hundred pounds ! ” 
cried he. ‘‘ Listen to this, mother :— 

“¢ Dear Sir, — When I received 
your note on Monda ; 

“ But wait a bit, mother; I must 
tell you the whole story, or you'll 
not know why he wrote this to me. 
Do you remember my telling you, 
just at the back of a letter, that I 
was carried off to a dinner at Rich- 
mond ?” 

“Yes, perfectly.” 

“Well, I wish I hadn’t gone, 
that’s all! Not that it was not jolly, 
and the fellows very pleasant and 
full of fun ; but, somehow, we all 
of us took too much wine, or we 
talked too much, or perhaps both ; 
but we began laying wagers about 
every imaginable thing, and I made 
a bet—I’ll be hanged if I could tell 
what it was, but it was something 
about Doily Stewart. I believe it 
was that she was handsomer than 
another girl. I forgot all about her 
hair being cut off, and her changed 
looks. At all events, off we set in 
a body to M‘Gruder’s house. It 
was then about two in the morning, 
and we all singing, or what we 
thought was singing, most uproari- 
ously. Yes, you may shake your 
head. I’m ashamed of it now, too, 





but it was some strange wine — I 
think it was called Marco-brunner— 
that completely upset me; and the 
first thing that really sobered me 
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was seeing that the otaer fellows 
ran away, leaving me all alone in 
the garden, while. a short stout man 
rushed out of the house with a stick 
to thrash me. I tried to make him 
hear me, for I wanted to apologise ; 
but he wouldn’t listen, and so I 
gave him a shake. I didn’t strike 
him ; but I shook him off, roughly: 
enough perhaps, for he fell, and 
then I sprang over the gate, and 
cut off as fast as I could. When I 
awoke next morning, I remembered 
it all, and heartily ashamed I was of 
myself; and I thought that perhaps 
I ought to go out in person and beg 
his pardon ; but I had no time for 
that ; I wanted to get away by that 
day’s packet, and so I wrote him a 
few civil lines. I don’t remember 
them exactly, but they were to say 
that I was very sorry for it all, and 
I hoped he’d see the thing as it was 
—a stupid bit of boyish excess, of 
which I felt much ashamed ; and 
here’s his answer :— 


“¢Dgar Sir, — When I received 
your note on Monday morning, I 
was having leeches to my eye, and 
couldn’t answer it. Yesterday both 
eyes were closed, and it is only to- 
day that I can see to scratch these 
lines. If I had had a little more 
patience on the night I first met 
you, it would have been better for 
both of us. As it is, I receive all 
your explanation as frankly as it is 
given; and you'll be lucky in life 
if nobody bears you more ill-will 
than—Yours truly, 

‘Rr. M‘Gruper. 


“*Tf you come up to town again, 
look in on me at 27 Cannon Street, 
City. I do not say here, as Mrs. 
M‘G. has not yet forgiven the black 
eye.’ ” 

“Oh, Tony! my own dear, dear, 
true-hearted Tony!” cried his mo- 
ther, as she flung her arms around 
him, and hugged him iv her heart. 
“T knew my own dear” boy was as 
loyal as his own high-hearted father.” 

Tony was exceedingly puzzled 
to what precise part of his late be- 
haviour he owed all this enthusi-— 
astic fondness, and was curious 
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also to know if giving black eyes 
to Scotchmen had been a trait of 
his father's. ; 

“And this was all of it, Tony?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

“Don’t you think it was quite 
enough? I’m certain Dolly did; 
for she knew my voice, and cried 
out, ‘Oh, Tony, how could you?’ 
or something like that, from the 
window. And that’s a thing, mo- 
ther, has been weighing heavily 
on my mind ever since, Has this 
unlucky freak of mine anything to 
do with Dolly’s coming home?” 

“We'll find that out later on, 
Tony ; leave that to me,” said she, 
hurriedly ; for, with all her honesty, 
she could not bear to throw a cloud 
over his- present happiness, or dash 
with sorrow the delight he felt at 
his friend’s coming. 

“T don’t suspect,” continued he, 
thoughtfully, “‘ that I made a very 
successful impression on that Mrs. 
M’Gruder the day I called on Dolly ; 
and if she only connected me with 
this night’s exploit, of course it’s 
all up with me.’ 

“Her husband bears you no 
grudge for it at all, Tony.” 

“That's clear enough; he’s a 
fine fellow ; but if it should turn 
out, mother, that poor Dolly lost 
her situation — it was no _ great 
thing, to be sure ; but she told me 
herseif it was hard enough to get 
as good; and if, I say, it was 
through me she lost it——” 

“You mustn’t give yourself the 
habit of coining evil, Tony. There 
are always enough of hard and solid 
troubles in life without our conjur- 
ing up shadows and spectres to 
frighten us. As J said before, Pll 
have a talk with Dolly herself, and 
Pll find out everything.” 

“Do so, mother; and try and 
make her come often over here 
when I’m_ gone; she'll be ve 


lonely, yonfler, and you'll be suc 
good company for each other, won't 
ou?’ 

‘*}'ll do my best, for I love her 
dearly ! 
too, 
mysel’. 


She has so many ways, 
that suit an old body like 
She’s so quiet and so 
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gentle, and she'll sit over her work 
at the window there, and lay it 
down on her knee to look out over 
the sea, never saying a word, but 
smiling a little quiet smile when 
our eyes meet, as though to say, 
‘This is very peaceful and happy, 
and we have no need to tell each 
other about it, for we can feel it 
jushias deeply.’” 

h, if she’d only let Alice come 
to see her and sit with her, thought 
Tony ; how she would love her! 
Alice could be all this, and would 
too; and then, what a charm she 
can throw around her with that. 
winning smile! was there ever sun- 
Shine like it? And her voice — no 
music ever thrilled through me as 
that voice did. ‘I say, mother,” 
cried he aloud, “don’t say No; 
don’t refuse her if she begs to 
come over now and then with a 
book or a few flowers ; don’t deny 
her merely because she’s very rich 
and much courted and flattered. I 
pledge you my word the flattery 

as not spoiled her.” 
“Poor Dolly, it’s the first time 
I ever heard that you were either 
rich or run after! , What's the boy 
dreaming of, with his eyes staring 
in his head ?” 
“I'm thinking that I'll go in to 
Coleraine to-night, so as to be there 
when the mail arrives at six in the 


morning,” said Tony, recovering 
himself, though in _ considerable 
confusion. ‘“ Skeffy’s room is all 


ready, isn’t it ?” 

“To be sure it is ; and very nice 
and comfortable it looks, too ;” and 
as she spoke she arose and went in- 
to the little room, on which she and 
Jenny had expended any amount 
of care and trouble. “But, Tony 
dear,” she cried out, “what's be- 
come of Alice Lyle’s picture. I 
put it over the fireplace myself 
this morning,” 

“And I took it down again, 
mother. Skeffy never knew Alice 
—never saw her.” 

“ Tt wasn’t for that I put it there; 
it was because she was a_hand- 
some lassie, and it’s always a plea- 
sant sight to look upon. Just bring 
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it back again; the room looks no- 
thing without it.” 

“No, no; leave it in your own 
room, in which it has always been,” 
said he, almost sternly. “And now 
about dinner to-morrow; I suppose 
we'd, better make no change, but 
just have it at three, as we always 
do.” 

“Your grand friend will think 
it’s luncheon, Tony.” 

“He'll learn his mistake when 
it comes to tea-time; but Ill go 
and see if there’s not a salmon 
to be had at Carig-a-rede before I 
start; and if I’m lucky, Ill bring 
you a brace of snipe back with 
me.” @ 

“Do so, Tony; and if Mr. Gregg 
was to offer you a little seakale, or 
even some nice fresh celery — eh, 
dear, he’s off, and no minding me! 
He’s a fine, true-hearted lad,” mut- 
tered she, as she reseated herself at 
her work; “but I wonder what's 
become of all his high spirits, and 
the merry ways that he used to 
have.” 

Tony was not successful in his 

pursuit of provender. There was a 
heavy sea on the shore, and the 
nets had been taken up; and dur- 
ing his whole walk he never saw a 
bird. - He ate a hurried dinner when 
he came back, and, taking one more 
look at Skeffy’s room to see it 
looked as comfortable as he wished 
it, he sent out for Coleraine. 
- Now though his mind was very 
full of his coming guest, in part 
pleasurably and in part with a pain- 
ful consciousness of his inability to 
receive him handsomely, his thoughts 
would wander off at every moment 
to Dolly Stewart, and her return to 
home, which he felt convinced was 
still moré or less connected with 
his own freak. The evening service 
was going on in the meeting-house 
as he passed, and he could hear the 
swell of the voices in the last hymn 
that preceded the final prayer, and 
he suddenly bethought him that he 
would take a turn by the “ Burn- 
side” and have a few minutes’ talk 
with Dolly before her father got 
back from meeting. 
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“‘She is such a true-hearted, hon- 
est girl,” said he to himself, “ she’ll 
not be able to hide the fact from 
me; and I will ask her flatly, Is this 
so? was it not on my account you 
left that place ?” 

All was still and quiet at the 
minister’s cottage, and Tony raised 
the latch and walked through the 
little passage into the parlour un- 
seen. The parlour, too, was empty. 
A large old Bible lay open on the 
table, and beside it a handkerchief, 
a white one, that he knew to be 
Dolly’s. As he looked at it he 
bethought him of one Alice had 
given him once as a keepsake; he 
had it still. How different that frag- 
ment of gossamer with the frill of 
rich lace from this homel} kerchief! 
Were they not almost emblems of 
their owners? and if so, did not his 
own fortunes rather link him with 
the humbler than with the higher? 
With one there might be compan- 
ionship, with the other what could 
it be but dependence ? 

While he was standing thus 
thinking, two ice-cold hands were 
laid over his eyes, and he cried out, 
“Ay, Dolly, those frozen fingers 
are yours ;” and as he removed her 
hands, he threw one arm round her 
waist, and, pressing her closely to 
him, he kissed her. 

“Tony, Tony!” said she, re- 

proachfully, while her eyes swam 
in two heavy tears, and she turned 
away. 
“Come here and sit beside me, 
Dolly. I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, and we haven’t much time, for 
the Doctor will be here presently, 
and I am so fretted and worried 
thinking over it that I have nothing 
left but to come straight to your- 
self and ask it.” 

“Well, what is it?” said she, 
calmly. 

“But you will be frank with me, 
Dolly —frank and honest, as you 
always were—won’t you?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said she, 
slowly. 

““ Ay, but you must be sure to be 
frank, Dolly, for it touches me very 
closely ; and to show you that you 
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may, I will tell you a secret, to 
begin with. Your father has had 
a letter from that Mrs. M‘Gruder, 
where you lived.” 

“From her?” said Dolly, growing 
so suddenly pale that she seemed 
about to faint; ‘‘are you sure of 
this?” 

““My mother saw it; she read 
part of it; and here’s what it implies, 
that it was all my fault —at least 
the fault of knowing’ me —that cost 
you your place. She tells, not very 
unfairly, all things considered, about 
that unlucky night when I came 
under the windows and had that 
row with her husband; and then 
she hints at something, and I'll be 
hanged if I can make out at what; 
and if my mother knows; which I 
suspect she does not, she has not 
told me: but whatever it be, it is 
in some way mixed up with your 
going away; and knowing, my dear 
Dolly, that you and I can talk to 
one another as few people can in 
this world —is it not so? Are you 
ill, dear—are you faint ?” 

“No; these are weak turns that 
come and go.” 

“Put your head down here on 
my shoulder, my poor Dolly. How 
pale you are! and your hands so 
cold. What is it you say, darling? 
I can’t hear.” 

Her. lips moved, but without a 
sound, and her eyelids fell lazily 
‘over her eyes, as, pale and scarcely 
seeming to breathe, she leaned 
heavily towards him, and fell at 
last in his arms. There stood 
against the opposite wall of the 
room a little horse-chair sofa, a hard 
and narrow bench, to which he 
carried her, and, with her head 
supported by his arm, he knelt 
down beside her, as helpless a 
nurse as ever gazed on sickness. 

“There, you are getting better, 
my dear, dear Dolly,” he said, as a 
long heavy sigh escaped her. ‘ You 


will be all right presently, my poor 
dear.” 

“Fetch me a little water,” said 
she, faintly. 

Tony soon found some, and held 
it to her lips, wondering the while 
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how it was he had never before 
thought Dolly beautiful, so regular 
were the features, so calm the 
brow, so finely traced the mouth, 
and the well-rounded chin beneath 
it. How strange it seemed that 
the bright eye and the rich colour 
of health should have served to 
hide rather than heightened these 
traits ! 

“T think I must have fainted, 
Tony,” said she, weakly. 

“T believe you did, darling,” 
said he. 

“And how was it? Of what 
were we talking, Tony? Tell me 
what I was saying to you.” 

Tony was afraid to refer tagwhat 
he feared might have had some 
share in her late seizure; he dreaded 
to recur to it. 

“T think I remember it,” said 
she, slowly, and as if struggling 
with the difficulty of a mental ef- 
fort. “But stay; is not that the 
wicket I heard? Father is coming, 
Tony ;”’ and as she spoke the heavy 
foot of the minister was heard on 
the passage. . 

“Eh, Tony man, ye here? Id 
rather hae seen ye at the evening 
lecture; but ye’re no fond of our 
form of worship, I believe. The 
Colonel, your father, I have heard, 
was a strong Episcopalian.” 

“T was on my way to Cole 
raine, Doctor, and I turned off at 
the mill to see Dolly, and ask her 
how she was.” 

“Ye winna stay to _ supper, 
then?” said the old man, who, 
hospitable enough on ordinary oc- 
casions, had no wish to see the 
Sabbath evening’s meal invaded by 
the presence of a guest, even of one 
so well known as Tony. 

Tony muttered some not very 
connected excuses, while his eyes 
turned to Dolly, who, still pale and 
sickly-looking, gave him one little 
brief nod, as though to say it were 
better he should go; and the old 
minister himself stood erect in the 
middle of the floor, calmly and al- 
most coldly waiting the words 
“Good-bye.” ~ 

“Am I to tell. mother you'll 
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come to us to-morrow, Doctor — you 
and Dolly?” asked Tony, with his 
hand on the door. 

“Tt’s no on the Sabbath evening 
we should turn our thoughts to 
feastin’, Master Tony; and none 
know that better than your worthy 
mother. I wish you a good even- 
ing and a pleasant walk.” 

“Good night,” said Tony, shut- 
ting the door sharply; “and,” mut- 
tered he to himself, ‘if you catch me 
crossing your threshold again, Sab- 


bath or week-day——” He stopped, 
heaved a deep sigh, and, drawing 
his hand across his eyes, said, ‘‘ My 
poor dear Dolly, hasn’t my pre- 
cious temper done you mischief 
enough already that I must let it 
follow you to your own quite fire- 
side?” 

And he went his way, with many 
a vow of self-amendment, and 
many a kind wish, that was almost 
a prayer, for the minister and his 
daughter. 





OUR NEUTRALITY. 


Tue most earnest partisan of the 
Federal States of America in this 
country must admit that the friends 
of the South have been extremely 
moderate in the expression of their 
sympathies. All the clamour has 
been made by the friends of the 
North ; meetings have been con- 
vened, violent articles written, clap- 
trap appeals made, and prosecutions 
instituted, all in the interests of the 
Federals. So long as no substantial 
injustice was apparent, this was- sub- 
mitted to, and the good result at 
least followed that no grounds were 
afforded to the Northern Govern- 
ment on which to base a quarrel or 
an accusation. But unless the ad- 
vocates of the South are much less 
warm in their sympathy than we 
suppose them to be, this comfort- 
able state of things cannot be ex- 
pected to last much longer. A 
conviction that Lord Russell has 
permitted his private political pre- 
dilections to influence the policy of 
the Government in American affairs 
has long been gaining ground, and 
is now beginning to find expression. 
If, then, the Confederate party in 
this country is provoked into at- 
tempting to redress the balance, 
and if, when it gives full and appro- 
priate vent to its feelings, the public 
should join in the outburst in a way 
not at all conducive to the preser- 
vation of friendly relations with the 
North, the fault must lie with those 
indiscreet partisans of Messrs. Lin- 


coln and Seward whose words and 
acts have rendered reprisals inevit- 
able. For ourselves, we have always 
regretted that the admiration for 
the people and army of the Con- 
federate States, and the conviction 
of the justice of their cause, which 
are so undoubtedly felt by most of 
those whose education and intelli- 
gence qualify them to form opinions 
on the subject, should have found 
such inadaquate expression. We 
should be glad if the friends of that 
brave people had shown their friend- 
ship more heartily. We should be 
glad if the tremendous calamities 
inflicted on them had. been light- 
ened by more cordial cheer, and by 
more earnest advocacy.. Never has 
a nation struggling into life estab- 
lished by its sufferings and its 
heroism a better claim to support 
and honour than the South ; never 
had a people striving to extinguish 
the independence of another less 
claim to forbearance than the 
North. 

When last we took occasion to 
say something like this, the steam- 
rams had been already stopped. 
With the brave words before us 
that the spirited Foreign Secretary 
had recently uttered to Mr. Adams, 
and to those officious gentlemen 


-who had undertaken to apprise: him 


of the character and destination of 
the rams, we could not suppose 
that they were detained. on any 
but strong evidence. But the ap- 
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pearance of the new volume of 
American state-papers greatly dis- 
turbed this conclusion, for it be- 
came evident that, only three days 
before the detention of the rams, 
Lord Russell had replied to the 
urgent representations of Mr. Adams 
by expressing his inability to inter- 
fere with vessels of thé kind, except 
on evidence of an illegal act or pur- 
pose. It therefore became a particu- 
larly interesting question, whether 
the singular change wrought in his 
Lordship’s determination in this 
short interval was caused by the 
sudden discovery of the requisite 
evidence, or by the urgency of the 
American Minister; while the fact 
that no steps have been taken in 
the prosecution of the owner, and 
that Government agents are still in 
search of evidence, seems altogether 
to preclude the first supposition. 
With such grounds existing for 
the belief that a British Minister 
had been induced, under foreign 
dictation, or perhaps menace, to 
commit an illegal and oppressive 
act, it was to be expected that, 
among the many who did not fondly 
rely on the discretion and valour 
of that nobleman, some would be 
found desirous of knowing more of 
the matter. It would not, perhaps, 
have been very remarkable, had the 
representatives of the people of 
England, as a body, deemed the 
business worthy of their attention, 
and supported the inquisitive mem- 
ber who demanded the papers neces- 
sary for clearing up the point. But 
a majority of twenty-five decided 
that this was not a matter which 
the House of Commons need con- 
cern itself to investigate. And not 
only the House but a considerable 
portion of that other estate which 
especially boasts itself the denouncer 
of arbitrary power, the protector of 
the oppressed, and the assertor of 
national dignity and independence, 
stigmatised the inquiry as factious, 
and exerted all its powers of argu- 
ment, with more or less ingenuity, 
to draw the public away from the 
true issue. The demand for papers 
was variously described as a party 
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measure, as an attempt to involve 
the country in war for the sake of 
Mr. Laird and his rams, as an en- 
deavour to surprise the Government 
and obtain office, and as a means of 
causing one of two parties in a law- 
suit prematurely to disclose its case. 
And all the organs of the press on 
the side of Government showed a 
singular unconsciousness that there 
could be any question at all be-- 
tween the Minister and Parliament, 
In fact, through ignorance, or negli- 
gence, or partisanship, they insisted 
on replying to a municipal and 
constitutional question on interna- 
tional grounds, 

Yet nothing could be more ex- 
plicit than the statements of the 
Opposition. The demand for pa- 
pers was fully significant of the 
object. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, in 
beginning the discussion, clearly 
defined the aim of his inquiry ; 
and Lord Robert Cecil pointed his 
speech with these unmistakable sen- 
tences :— 


““Tt was obvious, as his hon. friend 
had said, that the Government, if it 
chose, without a vestige of proof to sup- 
port its case, without an atom of law to 
justify its action, could ruin any man 
against whom, for any reason, whether 
of political apprehension or of private 
grudge, it desired to point the artillery 
of the law.—(Hear, hear.) The Govern- 
ment paid no costs, and law was costly. 
If it were defeated in one court, it could 
carry the case to another; if it were 
again défeated, it could turn off the 
question on a point of form ; and thus it 
could so prolong and multiply proceed- 
ings that the resources of no citizen in 
the realm could bear up against the 
pressure. No similar power was known 
to the Constitution. The Government 
could not deprive a man of his liberty 
or of a sixpence of his money unless it 
could adduce adequate proof and valid 
law ; yet it could fine a man to the 
amount of his whole fortune, under the 
pressure of legal proceedings, at the end 
of which it would have neither law nor 
evidence to justify its action. iin 
But, surely, when the Government was 
putting a man‘ under the screw, and 
squeezing out of him all his fortune 
by legal proceedings, trenching on his 
rights, and, in spite of adverse decisions 
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against itself, carrying the matter from 
court to court, the House of Commons 
had a right to satisfy itself that the 
Government was acting from legitimate 
motives, and that no secret and un- 
worthy object had led it to take a course 
so detrimental to the interests of the 
country.” 


The history of these celebrated rams 
is soon told. The American Minister, 
aware that they were in course of 
construction, had frequently, in lan- 
guage expressive of a sense of injury, 
and which occasionally rose to some- 
thing like menace, demanded of Lord 
Russell that they should be seized. 
The Foreign Secretary, in that valor- 
ous language which wou!d be very 
well worthy of applause if his acts 
accorded with it, but which experi- 
ence shows to be generally the fore- 
runner of some pusillanimous col- 
lapse, replied as often that he had no 
power to scize the vessels except on 
evidence given by credible witnesses 
of an illegal purpose, and no such 
testimony had been offered. Such 
was his reply on 1st September, but 
on the 4th he resolved to detain the 
Ships. In this interval, then, took 
place the change of purpose of which 
an account was demanded. Still, as 
evidence may arise at any time, and 
as a single day or hour might bring 
forth the conclusive proof which alone 
could justify the seizure, and which 
Lord Russell had already told his vol- 
unteer informers, in language singu- 
lar from such an immaculate neutral, 
“he was in hopes they would pro- 
pose to furnish him with,’’ the short- 
ness of the interval would not of it- 
self necessarily imply that the change 
took place without reason. But cer- 
tain circumstances gave to the case 
an extremely suspicious character, 
In the first place, Mr. Adams, writing 
to his Government on the 3d Sep- 
tember, says, ‘‘ As the case seemed 
doubtful, I concluded that the wisest 
course would be to put in one more 
remonstrance. Accordingly, I have 
taken advantage of some depositions, 
of no great additional weight, fur- 
nished to me by Mr. Dudley and oth- 
ers.” Now, as the agents of the Fed- 
eral Government, so indefatigable in 
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devising matter of complaint against 
England, had been able to discover 
nothing to render their case stronger, 
it seemed unlikely that our Govern- 
ment, which had acted throughout 
on their inspiration, should have been 
more successful. And on the ninth 
of September Lord Russell caused it 
to be announced to Messrs. Laird, 
that ‘the véssels will not be permit- 
ted to leave the Mersey until satis- 
factory evidence can be given of their 
destination ; or, at least, until the in- 
quiries which are now being prose- 
cuted to obtain such evidence shall be 
brought to a conclusion.” Accord- 
ingly, the vessels were detained till, 
in October, the character of the em- 
bargo laid on them was changed, and 
they were seized by the Government. 
Up to the present moment, however, 
the case has never been brought to 
trial. Thus there appeared but too 
much reason to suppose that Mr. Ad- 
ams’s “one more remonstrance”’ had 
been of such force as to supply the 
want of that evidence which many 
subsequent months have failed to 
elicit. Moreover, the bias of the For- 
eign Secretary is so well known, as 
to expose’ him to gravest suspicion 
whenever the balance of neutrality 
appears to incline strongly to the 
Federal side. In* his Blairgowrie 
speech he revealed clearly the predi- 
lections of the ancient democrat and 
unsuccessfal advocate of universal 
suffrage in favour of a country where 
democracy has certainly had rope 
enough given it, and has made of it 
the use that might be expected. 
We knew, after that oratorical dis- 
play of his tendencies, what was to 
be expected of the noble Lord as 
holder of the scales. But the follow- 
ing case, quoted by Lord Robert Ce- 
cil—to which no Government speaker 
made any reply—is conclusive. Lord 
Robert said :— 


“There was a curious circumstance 
connected with the case of the Gibraltar, 
which he thayght would show the spirit 
in which the Government had acted in 
reference to vessels of thiskind. Among 
the parliamentary papers would be found 
a letter from the freighter of the Gibral- 
tar, in which he said :— 
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‘‘¢We are informed by the Collector 
of her Majesty’s Customs for this port, 
that if we permit you to ship the two 
large fort-guns on board the steamship 
Gibraltar, that vessel will not be allowed 
to clear, thus preventing us performing 
our charter-party with you. This action 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government 
is based upon the suspicion that ulti- 
mately your fort-guns mey find their way 
into the Southern Confederacy ; the Col- 
lector, in reply to our question, having 
informed us that, if the fort-guns were 
for the Federal or Northern Government, 
no obstacles would be placed in the way 
of their being shipped, stating, at the 
same time, that such shipments to New 
York were of common occurrence,’— 
(Cheers.) That was the statement of an 
officer of the Government.—(Hear, hear.) 

“The ATToRNEY-GENERAL.—No ; that 
letter is not from an officer of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Lord R. Cecrt.—Certainly not, but 
the writer gave the statement as one 
made to him by an officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and his representation to that 
effect, though printed and circulated 
among the parliamentary papers, had 
never been contradicted by the Collector 
of Customs at Liverpool.—(Cheers.) It 
was all very well for the Attorney-Gene- 
ral sitting there to contradict it; his 
honour was safe, because if it should 
afterwards turn out that the Collector 
did make the statement, it might be said 
that the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had no communication with him; 
but, he repeated, no contradiction, either 
by or on behalf of the Collector, had 
ever been given to that formal declara- 
tion of the intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government.—(Cheers.) It seemed to 
him that the case of the Gibraltar threw 
a flood of light upon the motives of the 
Government in detaining the steam-rams, 
and the principles on which they acted 
—(Hear, hear.) They claimed a right to 
detain vessels—not in one case, but in 
many—without any authority from law, 
upon their own responsibility, because 
they believed that possibly at some 
future time they might find evidence 
that some statute had been broken.— 
(Hear, hear.) They claimed that right, 
and in acting upon it they explained 
that they did so for the benefit of one 
side, in a contest as to which they pro- 
fessed to maintain a position of absolute 
neutrality.—(Cheers.)” 
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Such, then, were the circumstances 
under which an explanation was asked 
for. Mr. Fitzgerald had foreseen that 
the Government officials might screen 
themselves from inquiry, on the 
ground that it was inexpedient to 
state prematurely the nature of evi- 
dence which was to be used in the 
judicial investigation. Accordingly 
the Attorney-General availed himself 
of the plea to the fullest extent. 
Now, whatever the legal inconve- 
nience of the disclosure, it is evident 
that it could produce no result to be 
cempared in importance with the is- 
sue before the House and the coun- 
try. But the Government chose to 
remain under suspicions that ought 
to ruin it rather than part with that 
germ of evidence which, in so many 
months of careful nursing, has failed 
to arrive at fruition. 

The Attorney-General denied that 
Mr. Adams’s remonstrance had been 
of any effect, though that gentleman 
might flatter himself that it had. 
The resolution of the Government 
was formed, he said, on some ground 
that its own assiduity had brought 
to light. But that this ground, what- 
ever it might be, was not of the na- 
ture required by law, was plainly 
stated, vaunted indeed, by the Attor- 
ney-General. ‘The honourable gen- 
tleman,” he says, “ asked what right 
the Government had to detain the 
ships. J say boldly, and in the face 
of the country, that the Government 
on their own responsibility detained 
them. They were prosecuting in- 
quiries which, though imperfect, 
left on the mind of the Govern- 
ment strong reasons for believing 
that the result might prove to be 
that these ships were intended for 
an illegal purpose, and that if they 
left the country the law would be 
violated, and a great injury done to 
a friendly Power.” But if “strong 
reasons for believing” were suffi- 
cient to justify the Government, 
why did Lord Russell snub the un- 
fortunate busybodies of the Peace 
Society for beseeching him to act 
on suspicion? Why did he tell Mr. 
Adams, only three days before he 
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resolved on the detention of the 
vessels, that, in the absence ~ of 
roof, the Government “are ad- 
vised that they cannot interfere in 
any way with these vessels”? We 
might almost infer that the change 
that had occurred in those three 
days, in the minds of the Attorney- 
General and the Foreign Secretary, 
was due to a difference, not in the 
facts of the case or the nature of 
the information, but in the mean- 
ing they attached to certain phrases 
and shades of opinion. Strong 
grounds for believing that a certain 
result may be possible, would ap- 
pear to be, in the minds of these 
eminent reasoners, something not 
only very much above mere suspi- 
cion, but equivalent to evidence 
and proof. And yet the tone of 
the Attorney-General forbids the 
supposition, for he seems to claim 
credit for the Government for: hay- 
ing acted solely on their own re- 
‘sponsibility, or, as Sir Hugh Cairns 
put it, for “having violated the 
law that they might vindicate the 
law.” It is certain, therefore, that 


Lord Russell ordered the detention - 


of the property of a British subject, 
knowing that he was acting ille- 
gdlly ; that the change in his deter- 
.mination was not caused by fresh 
evidence ; and that the Attorney- 
General denies that it was due to 
foreign dictation. Is it to be won- 
dered at that, in these circum- 
stances, explanations should have 
been demanded? Is it to'be won- 
dered at that they should have 
been refused? “I charge the Gov- 
ernment,” said Sir Hugh Cairns, 
“with having done, and, after hear- 
ing the Attorney-General to-night, 
I say ‘having done on their own 
confession, what was illegal and 
unconstitutional, without law, with- 
out justification, and without excuse.” 

The Solicitor-General, after in- 
sisting further how unreasonable it 
was to ask for information or for 
papers, or to hinder the Govern- 
ment from pursuing in peace and 
quietness its illegal and unconsti- 
tutional course, proceeded to take 
fresh ground in the debate, for he 
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treated the enforcement of our 
Foreign Enlistment Act as a mat- 
ter of international law :— 


“The noble Lord the member for 
Stamford and other members of this 
House have accused the Government of 
pusillanimity, of acting under the dic- 
tation of the American Government, 
and of sacrificing the honour of this 
country.—(‘ Hear, hear,’ from the Op- 
position benches.) It appears to me 
that nothing more vitally concerns 
the honour of this country than the 
strict and scrupulous observance, now 
that we are neutrals, of those rules 
which we laid down when we were bel- 
ligerents.—(Hear, hear.) Andif there be 
any rule of international law on which 
we insisted more strongly than another, 
it was that neutrals should net be per- 
mitted to supply ships of war to bel- 
ligerents. Allow me to call attention to the 
position we have taken on this subject; 
for I cannot conceive anything more dis- 
graceful, or more calculated to lower this 
country in the eyes of the world, than 
the reproach, assuming it to be well 
founded, ‘Your rules of international 
law are elastic, contracting or expanding 
according to your temporary interests: 
you lay down one law as belligerents 
which you will not bear as neutrals.’” 


Thus we have a law officer of 
the Crown informing the House 
that international law prevents 
neutrals from supplying ships of 
war to belligerents—a question we 
shall discuss further — and dealing 
with the question before the House 
as if it were a subject to which 
international law was applicable, 
and for the illustration of which 
international maxims and _prece- 
dents might rightly be introduced. 
For this little slip in his law, and 
for the misquotation of his cases, 
Mr. Walpole took the learned gen- 
tleman to task. But the mere con- 
fusion of the arguments on the side 
of the Government would have 
been of less consequence, but for 
the inferences which the speakers 
proceeded to draw from their own 
false premises. Lord Russell had 
stated in a despatch that he wished 
the United States Government to 
understand that he considered the 
case of the Alabama and the Oreto 
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‘a scandal;” whereupon Sir Hugh 
Cairns proposed to the noble Lord 
this dilemma; If the scandal was 
owing to an evasion of existing laws, 
why were not those concerned in 
the evasion brought to trial? If the 
scandal consisted in a defect of the 
law to meet such cases, why did not 
the Government propose to amend 
the law? The Solicitor-General, 
coming to tha rescue, said the dilem- 
ma might more correctly be termed 
atrilemma. ‘“ When,” he explained, 
“a notorious criminal escapes from 
justice, it is said, ‘That is a scan- 
dal to the law;’ and that was about 
all that the noble Lord meant.” 
How this differed from the first 
horn of the dilemma, the Solicitor- 
General did not explain; to us it 
seems identical with it. But the 
Americans, in their demands for 
compensation for the injuries done 
to their commerce by the Alabama, 
are now fortified by the opinion of 
the Solicitor-General, that the vessel 
is a notorious criminal which has 
escaped from justice, and that pre- 
ventive means which it was in the 
power of Government to adopt, 
since they have resorted to them in 
the case of the steam-rams, were 
neglected in the case of the Ala- 
bama. A very short step in logic 
will carry the Government from 
these admissions to the point of 
granting compensation to the Fed- 
erals. 

Nor, bad as this is, is it the worst 
consequence that may follow from 
the language of our Ministers and 
their supporters; for throughout 
the debate they cast in the teeth 
of the Opposition the charge that 
they wanted to precipitate the coun- 
try into war, and left it to be in- 
ferred from their tone and language 
that, had they not acted as they 
have, the United States would have 
a just case of war against us. Thus 


these extraordinary conclusions have 
been arrived at by the Ministry 
and sanctioned by the House of 
Commons — first, that the Govern- 
ment is justified in resorting to il- 
legal and unconstitutional means 
for enforcing our municipal law in 
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the interest of the Federals; and 
secondly, that if illegal measures 
are not taken for the enforcement 
of our municipal law, the Federals 
will have just cause of war against 
us. We wonder if the gentlemen 
who make these admissions ever 
consider what the result of them 
may be should the steam-rams be 
acquitted, and subsequently become 
Confederate ships ; or do they feel 
so confident that the Government 
will never let the law prevail 
against it, as to trouble themselves 
with no such anticipation? No- 
thing is more remarkable through- 
out these disputes than the readi- 
ness, for party purposes, to admit 
our liability in certain events which 
are still pending. It was so in the 
case of the Trent, when hypothe- 
tical concessions were freely made 
which it was soon found necessary 
to retract. And now the most 
compromising doctrines are promul- 
gated on the chance that a judicial 
success may avert their conse- 
quences. When Ministers and 
Crown lawyers can commit, and the 
House of Commons can sanction, 
such errors, is it to be wondered at 
that newspaper writers should ig- 
nore the true issue, and denounce 
those who seek to assert the con- 
stitution and the rights of the 
subject as wishing to plunge us 
into war for the sake of Mr. Laird 
and his rams ? 

Hitherto we have confined our- 
selves to the narrow limits of the 
ground of debate. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and those who supported his mo- 
tion, abstained entirely from dis- 
cussing the question whether the 
vessels came within the meaning 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, be- 
cause that remains to be decided 
by a judicial tribunal. Neverthe- 
less it is well worthy of discussion ; 
for the meaning of the Act, always 
obscure from defects of language, 
has been invested with tenfold 
confusion by the efforts of its in- 
terpreters. The chief’ source of 
perplexity lies, not in the Act it- 
self, but in the persistency with 
which many who might have known 
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better have mixed up municipal 
with international law, and continue 
to shift the matter from the one 
to the other according to the exi- 
gencies of their argument, till they 
hardly know themselves what thim- 
ble their pea is under. Thus, at 
one time we find it taken for granted 
that the American Minister, who 
can only deal with our Government 
on international grounds, has a right 
to demand the enforcement of our 
municipal law; at another, our 
Judges, sitting to execute our muni- 
cipal law, are warned that peace or 
war may hang on their decision; 
while we have seen the Solicitor- 
General in the late debate telling the 
House that ‘if there be any rule of 
international law on which we in- 
sisted more strongly than another, 
it was that neutrals should not sup- 
ly ships of war to belligerents.” 
ven when one principle has been 
successfully disentangled and laid 


down, some fatality seems still to’ 


ravel it again into the web of the ar- 
gument. Thus the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in the Alexandra case, stated 
that the usage of nations, as inter- 
preted by American and other au- 
thorities, permits the sale of armed 
ships to a belligerent. He says, 
“The American authorities that you 
will hear of, and other authorities 
too, all say that, municipal legisla- 
tion apart, a ship completely armed 
and equipped may be sold within the 
neutral territory, and that the bellig- 
erent has: no right, by any settled 
rule or principle of international law, 
to complain of it.” Nothing can be 
clearer than this statement, and it 
might be expected that henceforth 
the principles would be kept separate. 
Yet in the same speech we find him 
again mixing up his international and 
his municipal! law in the same parcel. 
For Sir Hugh Cairns having asserted 
that, to constitute an offence against 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, it is ne- 
cessary that the vessel should be 
armed and completed for war within 
the neutral boundary, the Attorney- 
General remarks in repl¥, ‘ Would a 
foreign Goverhment, if it had a right 


to complain, admit such pettifogging 
distinctions as those? I think your 
Lordships can judge pretty well of 
that, « . They would tell you, 
‘Weare not bound by your muni- 
cipal laws. Jt is your business to 
make such laws as will prevent 
our having just grounds of complaint 
against you.” That is to say, a 
belligerent is entitled to dictate toa 
neutral the framing of municipal 
laws constituting that an offence 
which is not an offence by interna- 
tional law; and a belligerent may 
have against a neutral just grounds 
of complaint on some basis other 
than international law. These ap- 
pear strange doctrines to come from 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General. And 
as we mentioned in a former article, 
the great luminary Historicus went 
many steps beyond this in his advo- 


acy of Federal interests; for he ac- 


tually proposed, first, that the Con- 
federates should be bound to inter- 
pret for us our own Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and next that they should 
be menaced with diplomatic action 
because he suspected their agents of 
attempting to violate it. 

Extreme desire to see the North 
prevail over its antagonist has 
brought to light a race of jurists 
who seem to find something sacred 
in the fact of belligerency, in pre- 
sence of which the rights of neu- 
trals must be abrogated. Neutral 
commerce must be stopped, neutral 
ships seized, neutral persons out- 
raged, neutral laws altered, to suit 
the interests, not of both bellige- 
rents, but of one of them. For 
nobody, Federal or Confederate, 
has ever proposed to strain the law 
in favour of the South. All that 
has been demanded in its behalf is 
strict execution of the law, and 
that it cannot obtain. Sometimes 
justice is evaded on the plea of in- 
dulgence and forbearance to “our 
cousins,” in consideration of their 
difficulties — their difficulties aris- 
ing from the absorption of their 
energies in the effort to effect the 
strangulation of the South. Some- 
times the doctrine of doing as we 
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would be done by is appealed to—an 
excellent maxim, if it were only made 
applicable to both disputants in the 
quarrel. Sometimes sentiment is 
dropped and our interests only are 
considered, which somehow always 
appear to go against the interests of 
the South. And the most remark- 
able part of the whole business is, 
that all these things are done and 
permitted in the name of Neutrality. 
It reminds one of the Taepings in 
China, who rob, murder and ravish 
in the name of Christianity. 

In the mean time our shipbuilders 
must be deeply, nay painfully, inter- 
ested to know how the law stands 
with reference to their business. 
First, it may be asked, Has an Eng- 
lish shipbuilder the right to sell ves- 
sels like the rams to a foreign Power 
which is not a belligerent? Let us 
reply by an extract from Phocion’s 
letter to the ‘ Times,’ 8th September, 
1863 :-— 


“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has accepted in its fullest extent 
the doctrine of Vattel, and has applied 
it specifically to the sale of armed ves- 
sels, ‘There is nothing,’ says that high 
court, ‘in our laws, or in the law of 
nations, that forbids our citizens from 
sending armed vessels as well as muni- 
tions of war to foreign ports for sale. It 
is a commercial adventure which no na- 
tion is bound to prohibit, and which 
only exposes the person engaged in it to 
the penalty of confiscation.’—(Wheat- 
on’s Reports, p. 348.) Ships of war 
are thus deliberately ranked under the 
law of nations, by the highest judicial 
authority of the United States, in the 
same category with ordinary munitions 
of war, which neutral merchants may 
freely sell to a belligerent in the market 
of a neutral Power, or which they may 
transport for sale to the market of a 
belligerent Power, subject, indeed, to 
the right of seizure in transitu. It 
remains to be considered whether what 
is termed the British Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act (59th George III, cap. 69) 
has in any way fettered the commercial 
liberty of the subjects of Great Britain, 
regarded as a neutral Power which is under 
no special treaty-engagements towards 
either of the parties to the war now deso- 
lating the length and breadth of the once 
United States of North America,” 
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As, moreover, we find that our 
Government would have been per- 
fectly ready to let the rams go; had 
Mr. Laird satisfied them that they 
were built for any but the Confede- 
rate Government, we may answer the 
question in the affirmative. 

Secondly, Judged by international 
law, does the fact of belligerency al- 
ter the legality of the transaction be- 
tween seller and buyer? On this 
point we again quote Phocion’s same 
letter :— 


“ Accordingly, a neutral Power does 
nothing incompatible with neutrality in 
allowing its subjects to carry any articles 
whatsoever of commerce to markets 
within the territory of a belligerent Pow- 
er, nor is it required by the common law 
of nations to exercise its right of sove- 
reignty over strangers who frequent its 
markets, in order to prevent the export- 
ation of any articles which they may 
have purchased in its markets. On the 
contrary, although it may be competent 
for an independent state to deny to all 
merchants the liberty of carrying on trade 
in a particular article of mer¢handise 
within its territory, if the motive of such 
denial should be to impede the military 
operations of one of the belligerent 
Powers and to favour the other, it is man- 
ifest that such conduct would be a breach 
of neutrality.’—(Opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, Janu- 
ary 20,°1796.) 


Against this view it has been at- 
tempted (and notably by the Solicitor- 
General in the late debate) to quote 
the case in which the American Gov- 
ernment yielded to the representa- 
tions of ours in 1793. This was rep- 
resented as a case parallel to, and il- 
lustrative of, that of the steam-rams, 
and justifying as an act of reciprocity 
the course of our Government. Let 
the reader judge by this extract from 
the American Secretary’s letter to 
the representative of France whether 
it be a case in point :— 


“The arming of men and _ vessels 
within our territory, and without con- 
sent or consultation on our part, to wage 
war on nations with which we are at 
peace, are acts which we will not gra- 
tuitously impute to the public authority 
of France. They are stated, indeed, 


with positiveness in one of the memo- 
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rials ; but our unwillingness to believe 
that the French nation could be wanting 
jn respect and friendship to us on any 
occasion, suspends our assent to a con- 
clusion upon these statements till fur- 
ther evidence.” —Jefferson to Gendf, May 
15, 1793. 


What we complained of here was 
the arming, which our own law for- 
bids, and which the Americans ob- 
jected to as an invasion of their 
sovereignty. The case, therefore, 
is nothing to the purpose. 

We may assume, therefore, that 
for all that has been alleged to the 
contrary, transactions of the kind 
in question, not illegal when the 
buyer is at peace, are not rendered 
illegal by the fact of the buyer 
being at war, according to interna- 
tional law. Until the contrary is 
proved, it seems that all denuncia- 
tions of the conduct of the buyer 
or of the seller are futile, and that 
opinions assuming the illegality of 
the transaction rest upon nothing. 

It has been laid down as good 
argument that the legality of the 
transaction between buyer and sell- 
er may be affected by the manner 
in which the buyer may be ex- 
pected to make use of his purchase. 
It is argued that, because the Con- 
federate buyer has no port in which 
the seller can deliver a ship of 
war, the transaction is therefore 
illegal. Now, is there any law 
which constrains the seller of a 
ship to deliver it at the buyer's 
port, or to ascertain the use which 
the buyer intends to make of the 
ship ? If not, the case stands 
thus : the sale of a ship of war by 
a neutral to a belligerent is not il- 
legal; the use of a ship of war by 
a belligerent against his enemy is 
not: illegal—yet by putting two legal 
transactions together we obtain an 
illegal resuit. 

International law, then — the only 
law of which a foreign Government 
has a right to demand the execu- 
tion — respects the interests of the 
neutral trader, and does not pre- 
vent the bona-jfide sale of a ship of 
war toa belligerent. But it is evi- 
dent that the subjects of a neutral 


Government might, under cover of 
such transactions, actually make 
war upon one of the belligerents; 
or a belligerent, by the purchase of 
vessels .ready in all respects for 
hostilities, might make war from 
the neutral territory ; both being 
infringements of the sovereignty of 
the neutral. It was to guard, then, 
against the imputation of complicity 
on the part of the neutral Govern- 
ments, in such acts of war, or the 
infringement of their sovereignty, 
that the municipal law stepped in 
and forbade, not the sale of a ship 
of war, but the “arming, fitting 
out, and equipping.” The object 
was, not to forbid acts of commerce 
on the part of the neutral trader, 
which both international and muni- 
cipal law, but especially the latter, 
are bound to protect, but to pre- 
vent acts of commerce from taking 
the form of acts of war. The pre- 
amble to the Foreign Enlistment 
Act shows this, when it says that 
“the fitting out and equipping and 
arming of vessels by his Majesty’s 
subjects, without his Majesty’s li- 
cence, for warlike operations,” &c., 
“may be prejudicial to and tend to 
endanger the peace and welfare of 
this kingdom?’ What was forbid- 
den was, not the sale of an instru- 
ment of war, whether ship or can- 
non, but the sending forth from neu- 
tral territory of a warlike expedi- 
tion, whether a navy or an army, 
a ship or a regiment — in fact, priv- 
ateering directed against a friendly 
nation. Thus it was rendered im- 
possible for a private. person to 
send forth a warlike expedition, be- 
cause the circumstances necessary 
to complete its warlike character 
could not be accomplished within 
the neutral territory. The case 
that was the subject of protest in 
1793, was the arming and equip- 
ping of ships in American ports b 

French agents to engage in hostili- 
ties against England. It was to 
prevent the repetition of such acts 
of war that the American Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which our own 
closely follows, was framed. But 
the interests of the trader were not 
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at all affected by the Act, because 
they lay in the sale, and not in the 
arming or equipping. We sup- 
pose that nobody suspects Mr. Laird 
of intending to send forth hostile 
expeditions, er imagines that he 
really did not mean to sell the rams 
as a customary act.of trade ; and if 
so, it would appear that he ought 
not to have been molested. For 
the sale of a ship of war is not an 
act of war, since it may take place 
when war does not exist. It is an 
act of commerce, and the fact of war 
arising cannot make an act of com- 
merce an act of war. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, that the sale of such a 
ship should be a violation of our mu- 
nicipal law, or that our Government, 
by suffering it, should be liable to an 
accusation of complicity in an act of 
war. All that our Government need 
concern itself with, are the facts that 
no British subject is engaged without 
warrant in warlike operations, and 
that no Foreign Power is arming and 
equipping vessels in our territory. 
Yet, strange to say, it appears to be 
taken for granted that, if the pur- 
chaser of these rams is the Confede- 
rate Government, they will be just- 
ly forfeited. Are not the Confede- 
rates a friendly people? Are they 
not entitled to buy from British trad- 
ers whatever they please, including 
instruments of war — nay, is it not a 
violation of neutrality to prevent 
them? Let us again quote Phocion 
on this head :— 

“ Tt is to the customary trade of a na- 
tion in time of general peace that we 
must look for the rule which is to govern 
the exercise of its sovereignty in matters 
of trade after war has broken out be- 
tween other nations; it being within 
the general rule of essential neutral du- 
ties for a nation, upon war arising be- 
tween other nations, to continue in the 
same condition in which it was antece- 
dently to the war. In accordance with 
this principle, the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States maintained 
in 1796, in the case of horses, which were 
a customary article of commerce from 
the United States, that/it would be a 
breach of neutrality for the United 
States to prohibit their exportation at 
the request of a belligerent Power—al- 
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though they might be recognised in 
many treaties as contraband of war—if 
the reason for the prohibition was to 
impede the military operations of either 
belligerent Power, and to favour the 
othe’ — (Opinion of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States, January 20, 
1796.) Vattel has to a similar effect 
laid it down that if merchants only con- 
tinue their customary trade they do not 
declare themselves against the inter- 
est of either belligerent: they only 
exercise a right which they are under 
no obligation to sacrifice to either.— 
(‘Droit des Gens,’ sec. 110.) So im- 
portant is the continuance of custom- 
ary practices which have prevailed in 
time of peace, in its bearings upon 
perfect neutrality, that the Executive 
Government of the United States have 
‘upheld the sufficiency of custom to just- 
ify a state in allowing its subjects to 
enlist in the service ofa foreign bel- 
ligerent.”’ 


We will propose this dilemma :— 
If the real owners of the rams have 
proceeded, or “have attempted” or 
“procured” to equip, furnish, fit out, 
and arm them within the meaning of 
the Act, then whatever the Power 
may be in whose behalf they where 
epuipped, &c., the law has been 
equally infringed, whether the owner 
be Monsieur Brayay or a Confederate 
agent, whether the Power be the 
Egyptian Government or the Govern- 
ment of Jefferson Davis ; for the Act 
is directed against not only the intent 
to commit hostilities, but the intent 
to enter the service of a foreign state, 
But if no such attempt to “ equip,” 
&c., is proved, then the act is an act 
of commerce not prohibited, and such 
as the Confederates may legally 
transact. 

But it may be said, If such is the 
case, why do the Confederates, sup- 
posing the vessels to be built on their 
account, seek to conceal their share 
in the transaction? Does not secrecy 
show sense of guilt? This was one 
of the absurdities (since abandoned) 
on which the advocates of the Govern- 
ment measures used to ride off so 
triumphantly, Nobody has ever 
denied that vessels of war intended 
for a belligerent may be captured in 
transitu by the other belligerent, 
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Is it to be expected, then, that the 
buyers and sellers of vessels which 
our municipal law forbids to be 
armed, manned, and equipped, and 
which consequently must be de- 
fenceless until armed, manned, and 
equipped, should publish for the 
information of the enemy the con- 
templated existence, object and de- 
parture of such vessels? Will they 
not rather take every precaution 
that may deceive the enemy? And 
how can they at once avow their 
design in England, and conceal it 
from the Northern cruisers? The 
fictions of Monsieur. Bravay and 
the Egyptian Government —if fic- 
tions they are— were devised to 
evade, not the English law, but 
Federal men-of-war; and our Gov- 
ernment, in seizing the vessels, has 
been performing the office of the 
Federal navy. 

Suppose, then, that in the law 
court the rams are proved to have 
been ordered by Confederate agents, 
but are acquitted of the facts of 
equipment and arming; under what 
law, we ask, are they to be adjudged 
liable to forfeiture? Yet the Gov- 
ernment officials have been pro- 
claiming in Parliament, and at 
meetings all over the country, that 
the rams were justly seized because 
they were indubitably ordered by 
the agents of the South. We say, 
on the other hand, that the Con- 
federates may as legally buy from 
Mr. Laird a ship of war as the Fed- 
erals may buy from a Birmingham 
manufacturer muskets and bayonets. 
They can also legally buy any sort 
of munition of war, and convey it 
from our ports. Over acts of equip- 
ment, &c., that may take place in 
the open sea, or in other ports not 
ours, we lave no jurisdiction. They . 
may therefore transfer the munitions 
of war to the ship of war, and make 
what use they please of her. And, 
it is in vain to talk of any or all of 
these acts as evasions till it is shown 
what law is evaded either in letter 
or spirit, or that a succession of 
legal acts can constitute an illegal 
transaction. 

We can now in some degree esti- 
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mate the action of the Government, 
not merely on the view we have 
taken, but by the light of the ver- 
dict in the case of the Alexandra, 
which pronounced that the sale of 
that ship of war was an act of com- 
merce, and not to be interfered 
with. In face of that decision, and 
of the law on the subject, the Gov- 
ernment have seized the rams in 
the expectation of certain  evi- 
dence, not of equipment and arm- 
ing, but of the intended purchas- 
er. We say, not of equipment 
and arming, because there could 
be. no difficulty in investigating 
those circumstances and obtaining 
all the evidence possible respect- 
ing them. The delay has _ been 
caused by the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing who was the purchaser. To 
afford time for procuring such evi- 
dence—which, if our view be just, is 
not material—the rams were uncon- 
stitutionally and illegally detained 
on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. And one of the sufferers by 
this injustice, Mr. Laird, is gravely 
lectured on the enormity of wishing 
to forward his own commercial in- 
terests at the risk of involving his 
country in war—that is to say, he 
is pronounced culpable because he 
did not cease his customary trade, 
not at the dictation of the law, but 
in accordance with the opinions of 
a certain party, those opinions be- 
ing based on the absurd assumption 
that the Federal Government has a 
right to dictate the terms of our 
municipal law under penalty of 
war. Such censures will, we dare- 
say, affect him very lightly. But 
we implied that there was another 
sufferer by the Government mea- 
sure. If the Confederates had or- 
dered the rams, and if there was no 
law, as we maintain, to prevent it, 
they are suffering a most grievous 
wrong in being thus deprived of 
their lawful property, and one for 
which no damages can compensate, 

Thus far, then, we have been dis- 
cussing the question of the rams on 
the ground of legality alone, and 
we have endeavoured to show that 
neither international nor municipal 
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law forbids their purchase by the 
Confederates. But there is another 
position from which to view the 
question — the position of the na- 
tional interest; and on this ground 
it was very plainly put in the de- 
bate. For though a little weak 
sentiment was imported into the 
discussion —“ doing as we would 
be done by,” &c.— yet this was 
merely introduced to propitiate the 
various sections in the country 
and the House who are always 
desirous to believe that their in- 
clinations, accidentally coincident 
' with their interests, are inspired by 
the highest motives. And we are 
far from objecting to this point of 
view of national interest as other- 
wise than legitimate. What we do 
object to is the silly doctrine, often 
insisted on in these days, the off- 
spring of maudlin or hypocritical 
virtue, that the relations of nations 
should be governed by the same 
sentiment and morality as the rela- 
tions of individuals. Such is not 
the case, never was, and never will 
be. We are perfectly ready to grant, 
therefore, that in the case of Fede- 
rals versus Confederates we are not 
bound to take either view as the 
just one, or to abstain from taking 
either view as the just one; and 
that if it is satisfactorily proved 
that our interests lie with Federals 
versus Confederates, and are so in- 
volved as to render war preferable 
to neutrality, there is nothing in 
morality or history or international 
custom to prevent us from joining 
the North. And of course, if we 
might join one party in a quarrel, 
@ fortiori we might favour that 
party; for the party injured by our 
bias might always, if it preferred, 
change our position from bias to 
hostility by itself declaring war. 
But what we should object to as im- 
moral and contemptible would be 
that such partisanship should con- 
tinue to call itself neutrality. 
Now — to disentangle various dis- 
cordant threads of argument — one 
ground of our asserted self interest 
lies in the present position of affairs. 
It is said that if we do not wrest 
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our laws in favour of the Federals 
they will declare war: this involves, 
of course, the question whether it 
is our interest to accept dictation 
rather than war, which we will 
leave to our readers. It also in- 
volves the further question whether 
the Federals have a right to demand 
the execution of our municipal law 
under penalty of war; which to 
state is to confute. But as they 
have no right to do so, they are, of 
course, not impelled by any senti- 
ment to do so, no duty being in- 
volved; and in declaring war they 
would be merely substituting will 
for law, and assailing us because 
they preferred war to peace. Now 
the ground of this preference would 
be, that open war with us would be 
better than the continued sale of 
Alabamas and rams to their ene- 
mies. But if we were at war, we 
could send against them, not single 
ships, but whole fleets of Alabamas 
and rams. We could sweep Ameri- 
can commerce from the seas; we 
could break like a cobweb their 
thin blockade ; we could make every 
Southern harbour an open port, 
and by that single act raise the 
Confederacy from the condition of 
a depressed and suffering people 
to the condition of a powerful na- 
tion, with full resources for main- 
taining its armies, and for crowning 
with independence its valiant strug- 
gle and its sombre glories. Such 
would be the immediate result to 
the Federals of attempting to en- 
force, by war, their dictation of the 
terms of our municipal law; and 
that they feel and know this, is 
evident from the example of the 
Trent. Never did a people more 
loudly commit itself to war—never 
did bluster more suddenly collapse. 
So that many among us have the 
proud satisfaction of feeling that 
,Britannia, the mistress of the seas, 
&c. &c. &e., is shrinking, not from 
war, but from a bugbear, behind 
which is a Yankee with his tongue in 
his cheek. 

Again, we would ask those who 
deprecate any check on the course 
of the Government, on the ground 
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that it will produce war, to state 
their reasons for believing that, if 
the Federals are thus ready for a 
quarrel, concession will obviate it. 
Those who are for checking the 
Government hold, on the contrary, 
that the most certain way to put an 
end to offensive menaces is to as- 
sume a firm attitude, Let us, they 
say, administer even-handed justice, 
repel unwarrantable interference, re- 
fuse unreasonable claims, meet me- 
nace sternly, and avoid foolish sen- 
timentality, and we shall soon see 
a change for the better in the de- 
portment of that very versatile Goy- 
ernment and people, and hold a 
higher place in their esteem and in 
our own. 

But, while thinking thus, we do 
not in the least deny that much ill 
feeling exist towards us in the 
Union, and that it may take the 
form of war. All we dispute is, 
that anything except absolute des- 
peration, on the part of the North, 
can cause it to take that form so 
long as the South holds out strong- 
ly. But should the South be sub- 
jugated — a contingency which we 
have never denied to be possible — 
we might see the Government (what- 
ever form it might by that time have 
taken) which would preside over 
what was the Union, embarrassed 
by the vastness of its own military 
power. And the readiest and most 
popular means of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to employ the 
army in attacking Canada. Believ- 
ing this view to be in accordance 
with reason— seeing, too, that con- 
cession rather exasperates than di- 
minishes the virulence of the North 
—we have, while admitting that it 
is better to stand neutral so long 
as the Confederates seem able to 
achieve their own independence, 
never disguised our opinion that 
regard for our own welfare should 
lead us even by force, if necessary, 
to prevent the calamity of their 
subjugation. And what feelings 
would be ours if the South, being 
subjugated, and the North, frenzied 
with the conquest, being at war 
with us, we should be forced to 





remember that our own unjust and 
weak concessions had contributed 
in no slight degree to produce the 
catastrophe ! 

But there is still another ground 
on which these concessions are jus- 
tified. It is said that we, as a great 
maritime and commercial people, 
havea strong interest in preventing 
the sale of ships between neutral 
and belligerent. This, though as- 
sumed as indisputable, we have 
taken occasion in a former article 
to question. For does anybody 
suppose that we should permit an 
Alabama to enjoy her present im- 
munity ? And if the South could 
find shipwrights and dockyards in 
other lands capable of supplying her 
with vessels of war, why does she 
come to these hostile shores for 
them? If she does not seek them 
in other countries, it must be either 
because they are unable to construct 
vessels of the kind that is wanted, 
or else that their municipal laws 
forbid the transaction, But as it 
is highly improbable that the muni- 
cipal laws of any country are so 
stringent on this subject as those 
of England and America, we believe 
the fact to be that no private dock- 
yards in other countries could turn 
out a vessel which would not pre- 
sently become a British prize. 

However, without yielding this 
point, we will waive it, and we will 
ask, Supposing it proved to be to 
our advantage that these transac- 
tions should be stopped, how are 
we to establish the rule?, In what 
way will our precedent redound to 
our benefit? Now, an example is 
better than all the loose assertions 
that can be made, and fortunately 
the Solicitor-General furnishes us 
with one in his speech in the late 
debate. “Suppose,” he says, “we 
were unhappily at war with the 
United States — a consummation, 
suppose, which no man desires, al- 
though speeches in this House some- 
times seem to have that tendency” 
—(very true, though the speeches 
are those of him and his friends, 
we think)—“ and we had blockaded 
all their ports, should we permit 
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steam-rains to issue from the ports 
of France? That is a question 
which I desire to have answered. 
—(Cheers.)” There cannot be the 
slightest difficulty in answering the 
question. If the vessels were to 
issue under circumstances which 
contravened the provisions of inter- 
national law, we should have such 
remedy as international law might 
afford us. But if they were ships 
of war transferred by a bona-fide 
act of commerce to our enemy, and 
not armed and equipped in a French 
port, what remedy could we have? 
Could we represent to the French 
Government that we had bound it 
and its subjects by straining or 
altering our own municipal law? 
Would the French Government be 
ready to'admit that its relations 
with its subjects and the conditions 
of the trade of its subjects were 
' affected in any way by measures 
taken by us with a view to our own 
benefit ? “Might it not even be sus- 
pected that the very fact of this 
general change being so very much 
to our advantage would possibly 
cause other nations to decline to 
sanction it? And what a pretty, 
guileless, innocent proceeding it 
would be to go to other Powers and 
say, “We, as the great maritime 
Power, think this measure would 
be for our especial advantage — we 
feel sure you will be happy to con- 
tribute to support our supremacy 
—therefore we ask your adhesion !” 
When such a delightful condition 
of things. exists, steam-rams and 
Alabamas must have been long ob- 
solete. But what a charming fresh- 
ness and simplicity in those states- 
men who believe in the present 
existence of this golden age ! 
Perhaps it may be said that at 
least we shall have a claim on 
America in future. But on whose 
titude shall we count? On Mr. 
eward’s? That great moral and 
didactic writer may have been con- 
signed to some revolutionary limbo 
long before we make our appeal. 
A king may have arisen who knows 
not Lincoln. But however the Gov- 


ernment may be altered, the people 
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will be very much changed if they 
do not remember our concessions 
(supposing they remember them at 
all) as instances in which British 
pusillanimity was turned to excel- 
lent account by Yankee smartness, 
and which are much more worthy 
of ridicule than of imitation. 

And what a cause is that in which 
our national character is abused, 
and for which we are shutting out 
so assiduously the few rays of cheer 
that still brighten the prospects of 
the gallant Confederates! But we 
will not speak in “Ercles’ vein.” 
Any penny trumpet can sound the 
note of indignation upon any 
trumpery theme, and the practice 
is too common not to have lost 
much of its effect. We prefer to 
hold that practical language which 
is most in unison with the general 
tone on this subject. The House 
of Commons has decided by a ma- 
jority of twenty-five, that the op- 
pression of British subjects, and the 
invasion of constitutional rights, are 
matters which do not concern it. 
But it thinks that these are matters 
in which it is proper for the Ameri- 
can Government to take a lively 
interest, and which, if not managed 
to their mind, the Federals have a 
right to go to war about. After so 
unexpected a conclusion, it is pos- 
sible that the Commons may in 
future votes confirm these views: 
it is also possible that the country 
may sanction them. It may be de- 
cided that Lord Russell, without 
law, is to seize anybody’s property 
in the interests of the Federals, and 
that the proper interpretation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act is, that 
ships of war must not be sold to the 
Confederates, but that any number 
of her Majesty’s subjects may law- 
fully be enlisted for service in the 
armies of the North. If the general 
voice of the country asserts that 
this is the proper course for Eng- 
land to take, there is nothing more 
to be said; only, in that case, con- 
sistency must compel us to alter 
some of our national phraseology. 
A great Power that has its laws 
dictated under threat of war is a 
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contradiction in terms. It is equally 
absurd to talk of a nation as in- 
fluential which succumbs to such 
peculiar influences. Britannia, too, 
must change some of her cherished 
epithets; for a ruler of the waves 
that dares not sell a ship to a friend 
must be a very feeble potentate; 
and we may as well, at the same 
time, modify some of our expensive 
institutions. Our arsenals may be 
turned into manufactories of shoddy 
to sell to Federal contractors. The 
national business may be managed 
by a Board of Trade regulated by 
the Peace Society. Let us take 
down Nelso) his column, and 
put up Admir ilne. Let us re- 
move the statue of our great -repre- 
sentative Minister, Chatham, from 
the pedestal where, as Macaulay 
says, “it seems still, with eagle eye 
and outstretched arm to bid Eng- 
land be of good cheer, and to hurl 
defiance at her foes,” and replace it 
in due season with the less impos- 
ing and less pretentious effigy of 
Lord Russell. And while we are 
‘in a submissive humour, let us try 
to conciliate other Powers; let us 
pass a law for the extradition of 
Mazzini, or let Lord Russell send 
him packing without any law; let 
us try to catch Kossuth for Aus- 
tria; let us ask Russia what we 
can do to oblige her in the matter 
of Poland. When so many despot- 
isms would be grateful to be al- 
lowed a little dictation, let us not 
give a monopoly to the shabbiest 
of all. 

But we prefer to hope that we 
shall pause on the verge of our pre- 
sent course. We do not imagine 
the country to be so impressed with 
the abilities of Lord Russell as to 
submit even to his momentary au- 
tocracy. We shall hope to see the 
path he has chosen yet beset with 
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difficulties. We shall hope to see 
the doctrine of equal justice assert- 
ed with better success. We shall 
expect every award of so suspected 
a dispenser of justice to be rigidly 
scrutinised. e shall expect not 
only that ‘branch of our municipal 
law which deals with ships to be 
strictly limited to its proper appli- 
cation, no matter who may object, 
but that the execution of that other 
and more important clause, which 
forbids the enlistment of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in the service of a - 
foreign Power, shall be urgently 
and persistently demanded. That 
such a practice exists, and to a vast 
extent, has been long notorious. 
While we are about to lower the 
standard of our recruits, to provide 
forthe vacancies that will soon be - 
caused by the expiration of the 
service of our ten years’ men, the 
Irishmen who might have replaced 
them have been lured to erica 
by the prospect of returning an 
organised and drilled body, to ‘iber- 
ate Ireland from the Saxon. Per-. 
haps it may be considered by the 
unprejudiced part of our people 
that this is ‘‘a scandal to our laws, 
and a case where ‘notorious crimin- 
als have evaded justice.’” Perhaps - 
it may even be doubted by-and-by, 
whether our dignity is maintained 
by the spectacle of the Government 
dragging the Alexandra case from 
tribunal to tribunal, with Mr. Adams 
clamouring at their heels, and Mr. 
Seward threatening war. In future 
debates, then, both the Federal 
Government and our ri Secre- 
tary may learn that, in England, 
happily for us, a numerical majority 
(even. if Lord Russell’s estimate of 
its sympathies be true) does not 
always represent either the opinion 
of the country or the opinion of 
Parliament. 
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PAST AND PRESENT TROUBLES IN HERAT AND AFGHANISTAN, 


Ir any one will open the map of 
Persia and look towards the upper 
right-hand corner, across the north- 
eastern frontier of the. kingdom, 
he will observe a large tract of 
country, which, fading away into 
space— into space, as it were, of 
blank, thinly-inhabited, nameless 
wastes — towards the north and 
south, has visible boundaries on the 
. west and east. These two bound- 
aries, in the absence of all proper 
definement, can scarcely be said 
really to exist; so, probably, we 
who in Europe remember only the 
strict bearing of the term would 
think ; but they have at least the 
semblance of existence on the map. 
One of these boundaries—that on 
the west—marks the limit of em- 
pire of Nuzzaroodeen Shah, mon- 
arch of; Persia. The eastern bound- 
ary, a doubtful line trending south, 
is the western frontier of dominions 
recently under the powerful rule of 
‘the Afghan chief, the Sirdar Dost 
Mahomed Khan, but which, since 
his decease, some months ago, have 
been a prey to intestine commotion 
and strife. Towards the northern 
districts of the country, wild tribes 
of Hazarehs, who own allegiance at 
times to Persian and at times to Af- 
ghan rule, roam, scarcely ever mo- 
lested by either Power, hither and 
thither as caprice or want of pasture 
urges them to move their black tents 
from one plain to the other. Be- 
yond the Hazarehs, and sometimes, 
though rarely, occupying the same 
lands with them, are fierce, plunder- 
ing tribes, who are subject to no 
chief in particular, and who yield 
a temporary obedience only to the 
chief who can assemble for a foray 
the greatest number of spears 
around his own, which he sud- 
denly plants erect in the ground 
at his tent-door, a time-honoured 
sign to his fellow-brigands that, 
owing either to pecuniary embar- 
rassment or a scolding wife, he is 
ready at a moment’s notice to ride 
forth to plunder and to rob. These 


are Turcomans—tribes whose hands 
are against every man’s, and every 
man’s hands against theirs—tribes 
who, bent only on lawless rapine 
and injury, ride with incredible 
Swiftness straight from the wilds 
of Bokhara to’ the very gates of the 
Persian city of Meshed — tribes of 
countless horsemen, who, urged on- 
wards by a spirit as ruthless and 
cruel as that of their ancestors, the 
Scythian conquerors of old, sweep 
down from their far-distant plains, 
and carry off into a lifelong, hope- 
less slavery eve ig Woman and 
child they have the evil chance 
to lay hands on, To the south, 
with the exception of the small 
principality of Lash Jowein, whose 
chiefs, though ever turbulent, de- 
clare themselves tributary to the 
ruler of Cabool, lies a poorly in- 
habited country, which loses itself 
eventually in a sea-like expanse of 
arid waste, the vast salt desert of 
Khorassan, a tract of country which 
stretches away, desolate and utterly 
barren, till it reaches the neigh- 
bourhood of the remote-lying cities 
of Yezd and Tubbus, 

Of this country, peculiarly situ- 
ated as it is, but a small part, com- 
paratively speaking, bears the ap- 
pearance of a really populous, in- 
habited land. Where the broad 
bed of the Herirood enters upon an 
extensive level plain, and where the 
bright crystal waters of the stream 
are conducted by a most perfect 
system of irrigation to the very 
base of the rocky hills that bound 
the plain to the north and south, 
has the territory a marked differ- 
ence of appearance to those desert, 
arid plains which are so usually 
the characteristic feature of this 
portion of Central Asia. From the 
even surface of this plain, which 
nature has blessed with a soil fer- 
tile as that of the lands of a river's 
delta, rise numerous forts and vil- 
lages. During the summer months 
fields of rice and various kinds of 
corn, irrigated by numberless run- 
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ning streams of water, and forced 
by the rays of a bright unclouded 
sun, yield both an early and late 
harvest. Here the vine, not for 
the sake of the juice of its grape, 
but for the sake of its luscious 
fruit only, is cultivated with great 
care, and produces a grape not to 
be surpassed either in size or flavour 
by any in the world. Nearly every 
kind of European fruit is abundant, 
and the plain throughout its length 
and breadth presents the appearance 
to a traveller as he enters upon 
it of one large cultivated garden. 
This garden, with its fertile soil, 
abundantly irrigated lands, and 
industrious peasantry, is the Valley 
of Herat; and looking across its 
fields of waving corn, the deep 
ridge-and-furrow of its vineyards, 
and its groves of fruit-trees, the 
eye at a distance even of six and 
eight miles, lights upon the city, 
with its straight lines of massive 
brick-built walls and lofty citadel, 
towering some hundred feet above 
the level of the adjacent plain. 

It was hardly to be expected 
that a country situated as this is, 
and being what it in reality is, a 
very oasis of fertility. and abund- 
ance, as compared with the sterile 
table-lands around, with the power- 
ful and intriguing Court of Persia 
on the one side, the treacherous Af- 
ghan on the other, and to the north 
wild nomad tribes and plundering 
bands of horsemen, would have been 


left for any length of time together 


unmolested by its various lawless 
neighbours. And in very truth, of 
late years the doom of some evil 
destiny appears to have hung over 
the fated land. Repeated invasions 
of the territory, protracted sieges 
of the city, and continued warfare, 
appear to have become the chronic 
state of the country comprised 
within the so-called Valley of 
Herat. Instead of flourishing, 
blessed as it is in the manifold 
gifts of nature, under the gentle 
breath of peace, its lands have been 
laid waste and its hamlets depopu- 
lated by the rude tempest of ever- 
recurring wer. Whole tribes of its 
former inhabitants have been car- 
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ried off by the conquerors, and, 
have been forced, under the rude, 
compulsion of the sword, to settle 
upon and cultivate distant desert 
tracts in the countries of their 
enemies. An immense extent of 
ruined suburbs stretching east from 
the lofty walls of the town, and 
the magnificent ruins of an ancient 
madresseh or college, whose gorge- 
ous columns, inlaid from base to, 
capital with marble and rich mosaic, 
are still standing within some hun- 
dred yards of the gates of the present 
city, call to mind what must have - 
been the former populous state of 
the country, and the high state of 
civilisation and wealth of its inha-. 
bitants. 

Of the history of the ancient city 
of Herat—the Eri of the ancients— 
of the great city whose foundations 
were laid by Alexander about the 
time that he swept with his legions 
through Central Asia, very little 
has been made known to later ages 
by either writing or tradition. And 
with this little it is not our duty 


-to deal at present; but for the pro- 


per understanding of the existing, 
state of affairs in the Herat terri- 
tory, and to arrive fairly at the 
causes that tended to bring about 
the recent beleaguerment of the city 
by our old enemy, but late ally, 
the ruler of Cabool, we must cur- 
sorily glance at what has transpired 
in Herat itself and in the neigh- 
bourhood of late years. And in 
doing this, we may observe how 
frequently the fertile valley and the 
mighty fortress which rears itself 
aloft, a grim guardian of tha rich 
lands at its feet, have been subject, 
the one to devastating invasions, 
and the other to protracted wasting 
sieges. It would be well, also, to 
remark how, subsequent to the, 
opening of diplomatic relations with 
Persia, and with the growth of the 
present century, Herat and its: 
territory have become at times a 


field upon which rival European in- 
terests have entered; how Russia, 
ever ready to enter the lists with 
us in the East, invariably sends as 
her Minister to the Persian Court 
one of the ablest of her diplomatic 
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servants, who, being on the spot and 
ever watchful, is as ready to take 
advantage of any false move on our 
part, as he is prepared to tender se- 
cret advice in the interests of his own 
Government—interests, as all know, 
necessarily at variance with ours. 
He bears in mind that within the 
easy range of Persian intrigue lies a 
territory that has been pronounced 
the “Key of India,” to preserve 
the independence of which we have 
twice proclaimed war and _ twice 
lavished our treasure and_ blood. 
He knows full well that in any 
complication arising in the state of 
parties in these countries, we must 
either at once adopt some decided 
line of policy, in the carrying out 
of which our Foreign Office will be 
only too apt to blunder, or drop 
into the groove of assumed indif- 
ference. 

This latter course, congenial to 
the councils of the present Minis- 
try, but utterly inconsistent with 
the previous policy of England in 
those countries, must indubitably 
tend to the diminishing of our pres- 
tige at the Persian Court, and in- 
deed in the eyes of all Central Asia ; 
for the inhabitants of those regions 
cannot but regard with interest a 
territery on the strict independence 
of which we have so much insisted. 
Russia’s interest in the East, both 
commercial and ‘political, is small 
as compared with ours. Hitherto 
the great aim and end of her policy 
in Central Asia has consisted in 
““Spargere voces in vulgum am- 
biguas ;” yet we might learn a 
profitable lesson from her, were we 
to mark the careful selection made 
by the Foreign Office at St. Peters- 
burg of the envoys that represent 
the Russian Emperor at the Court 
of Persia, and the judicious send- 
ing forth from time to time of her 
so-called scientific, but, in fact, po- 
litical missions, On the appoint- 
ment and fitting-out of these mis- 
sions every care and _ attention 
possible are bestowed. The officers 
composing them are selected with 
a view to their peculiar qualifica- 
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tions for such service; and the care- 
ful way in which this selection is 
made makes manifest how anxious 
Russia is that her mission, both in 
outward proof and the actions of 
its members, should appear in the 
eyes of the people whose country 
it traverses, in the character of a 
mission sent on the part of an en- 
lightened and great nation. 

It was in the early part of the 
present century that the rapacious 
Shah Zemaun, monarch of Afghan- 
istan, cast covetous eyes upon the 
rich plains of Bengal.- An inva- 
sion of our territory, or an invasion 
of the territories of our Indian 
allies, by the warlike tribes of 
Afghanistan, would have been at- ° 
tended by the utmost peril to our 
then budding empire in the East. 
We had but a small disposable 
force to repel invasion; and our 
mercenary troops in those days 
were in a state little able to cope 
with the fierce warriors of Afghan- 
istan. Then it was that Persia, 
both on account of her geographical 
position and of the enlightened 
character of her monarch, first ap- 
peared in a favourable light as an 
ally of England. Friendly rela- 
tions were established by the Gov- 
ernor-General of India with the 
“Asylum of the Universe,”* and 
costly presents were sent on the 
part of the British Government to 
the Persian Court. Shah Zemaun 
was diverted from his design upon 
our Eastern possessions by a vigor- 
ous and timely attack made by a 
Persian force upon the then Afghan 
province of Khorassan. Herat, 
moreover, and its fertile valley, 
were, threatened. Our Persian al- 
liance was turned to good account, 
for the Afghan monarch, having 
then his own western frontier to 
defend, was powerless to carry out 
the coveted invasion of our terri- 
tory. Persia stood us in good stead 
in this instance, and subsequently 
listening to the soothing voice of 
diplomacy, and feeling at the same 
time the electric touch of our gold, 
she allowed us to supplant the 

2 





* The title invariably borne by the kings of the Kajar dynasty. 
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much-dreaded French influence, 
which reigned paramount at her 
Court. The Emperor Napoleon’s 
gigantic dreams of Eastern conquest 
were not unknown to us, and -not 
until his armies had sustained de- 
feat in Egypt did we fail to take 
any but the warmest interest in 
the wellbeing of Persia. After- 
wards we were passive spectators 
when one of her rich northern 
provinces felha prey to Russia; and 
so, probably, we should have re- 
mained, had not a French general, 
promising the aid of his Govern- 
ment, suddenly appeared at Tehe- 
yan. Though we could aliow Persia 
to be bullied into yielding up a 
rich province to a victorious Power, 
we were too jealous of her good- 
will to brook any rival claims to 
her friendship. A clever diploma- 
tist sent straight from England, 
and a subsidy that guaranteed the 
Persian monarch £150,000 per an- 
num, speedily beat the French 
general out of the field, and Russia 
was checked, for we had entered 
into an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with Persia, and were deter- 
mined to uphold her integrity. But 
by the year 1828 a complete change 
had come over the spirit of our 
policy. Russia again declared war 
with Persia; and the latter Power, 
unaided by us, had to accept hu- 
miliating terms at the hands.of her 
conquerors. Not long subsequent 
to this, the strong fortress of Herat, 
and the fertile valley in which it 
was situated, became the chief point 
around which centred the con- 
flicting political aims of Russia, 
Persia, and England; and the first 
beginning of troubles to the Hera- 
tees was the Prince-Royal of Persia 
putting himself at the head of an 
army in Khorassan. This army, 
under the guidance of able Russian 
and French officers — nominally ad- 
venturers —and well provided with 
heavy siege-guns, marched eventu- 
ally into the Valley of Herat, and 
laid siege to the city. But for 


month after month the place, with 
a starving populace, and with a 
miserably-armed garrison, held out, 
sustained by the indomitable cou- 
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rage and skill of the one sole Eng- 
lishman within the walls, the ga 
lant and resolute Eldred Pottinger. 
The remonstrances of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at the Court of 
Mahomed Shah, urging the with- 
drawal of the Persian troops from 
before Herat, were of no avail. 
Our influence at the Court of the 
Kajars was gone. And so we de- 
clared war; and by a_ curious 
shuffle of the cards, striving to 
carry out the very reverse of our 
former policy with reference to 
Afghanistan, we endeavoured, by 
sending a friendly mission there, 
to substitute that Power for our 
lost ally, Persia. Lord Auckland, 
moreover, collected on the north- 
western frontier of India a great 
army to ‘check the designs of Rus- 
sia and Persia in Afghanistan. In 
consequence of our demonstration 
on our north-western frontier, and 
of our having occupied an island 
in the Persian Gulf, the siege of 
Herat was raised, and the Persians 
withdrew their forces to within 
their own frontier. No ostensible 
enemy, therefore, remained in Af- 
ghanistan ; but the army collected 
by Lord Auckland on the north- 
western frontier, which had come 
to be called the Army of the Indus, 
though first, by the desire of the 
Supreme Government, somewhat 
diminished in numbers, finally re- 
ceived orders to march into the 
wild mountainous country that lay 
beyond the Sikh territory. We 
were about to set up a puppet 
king on the throne of Cabool, and 
he the most unpopular of Afghans. 
The disastrous result of this wild 
scheme—the source of Which was in 
ministerial weakness in England, 
anticipating aid ftom the éclat of 
distant triumphs in arms—was, that 
our army, which had lain in bril- 
liant array on the banks of the 
Indus, perished miserably amid the 
snowy mountain-passes of Afghan- 
istan, and on the lustre and re- 
nown of the English name fell a 
tarnish,’ which is still present to 
the minds of the people of Central 
Asia. ' 

Bright days, however, were in store 
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for Herat. Upon the withdrawal 
of the Persian beleaguering “force 
from the walls of the city, the Eng- 
lish Government determined upon 
sending a friendly mission to the 
ruler of the territory. ‘The officer 
at the head of the mission, Major 
Tod, received instructions to assist 
the ruler in rebuilding the fortifi- 
cations of the town, which had suf- 
fered greatly during the siege. For 
the siege had lasted upwards of 
twelve months; and, from the pass- 
ing to and fro of troops, and the 
previous havoc'of war, the greater 
part of the valuable lands in the 
vicinity of the town had been 
thrown out of cultivation, and the 
populous hamlets around had sunk 
into heaps of unsightly ruins. 
Large sums of money were distri- 
buted among the poorer class of 
cultivators. The peasantry were 
thus enabled to return to their old 
homes, and resume the cultivation 
of their spoiled lands. In the 
space of a few short months the 
lofty walls of the town were re- 
paired and strengthened; the four 
gates, which had been terribly bat- 
tered by the shot of the besiegers, 
were rebuilt. Rich tracts of land 
that had long lain waste, deeply 
furrowed by the Persian trenches, 
that were marked with lines and 
counter-lines where large camps had 
stood, on which the remains of 
huge watch-fires, smouldering, still 
lingered —suiddenly threw off all 
ugly traces wrought by the hands 
of their late despoilers, and pre- 
sented to the gladdened eyes of the 
Heratees a surface tinted with the 
bright green of growing crops of 

ain. Whole quarters of the town, 
into ‘which the. shells of the be- 
siegers had plunged, and which had 
become dilapidated and deserted, 
save by packs of hungry, wolfish 
dogs, were rebuilt and repeopled. 
Soon the name of the English Gov- 
ernment came to be reverenced 
throughout the valley, and this in a 
way that it had never before, per- 
haps, been reverenced in the far East. 
. The English officers finally with- 
drew, leaving an impression with 
the Heratees that the British were at 
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the same time the most upright and 
the most generous of nations —an 
impression which is unfortunately 
no longer theirs: for by measures 
which, when not undecided, were 
hasty, and by the despatch of a 
subsequent mission, whigh arriving 
in Herat under very similar cir- 
cumstances to those of the one 
above alluded to, vainly raised the 
hopes of the people, and _ then, 
being possessed of theans barely 
sufficient to pay its own current 
expenses, withdrew without having 
aided the suffering inhabitants in 
any one way, we have striven to 
remove the favourable impressioA 
left before on the minds of the 
people. 

Shortly subsequent to the with- 
drawal of Major Tod and his offi- 
cers from Herat, strife and dissen- 
sion arose among its chiefs. The 
ruler Kamran was strangled by the 
order of the Prime Minister, Yar 
Mahomed, who thereupon usurped 
the supreme power in the state. 
Under the rule of this chief Herat 
became one of the most flourishing 
states in Central Asia. Usurper 
though he was, he showed him- 
self possessed of a remarkably saga- 
cious politic mind. The freebooting 
tribes of Hazarehs and Turcomans 
were brought into a state of com- 
plete subjection. The Heratees 
still recount with pride how, in 
those days, a single traveller hesi- 
tated not to proceed unarmed on 
the pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Imaum Reza; and how the pilgrim 
would journey in perfect safety 
across the lonely tracts of country 
that intervene between the Herat 
territory and the Persian city of 
Meshed, in which the saint’s holy 
bones repose. Upon Yar Mahomed’s 
death his son was proclaimed ruler. 
But his reign was a short one; 
rival chiefs opposed him, and he 
was strangled —the fate of many 
a Herat chief before and since. 
Under his rule, and subsequently, 
the affairs of Herat fell into con- 
fusion. Persia was not slow to 


take advantage of the disturbed 
state of the neighbouring terri- 
tory. A prince of the blood-royal 
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was speedily put at the head of 
a large army, and this finally re- 
ceived orders to enter the Herat 
valley, and lay siege to the city. 
The army numbered in its ranks 
both Italian and French officers of 
the Shah’s ane The state of af- 
fairs, it will be seen, was much 
similar to that of 1838, but this 
time. no adyenturous Pottinger 
came to the rescue of the besieged 
city. But the writer of this re- 
members well being told by one of 
the defenders of the place, at the 
close of this, the last Persian siege, 
how the chiefs, in the hour of their 

eatest need, recollecting what 
igh hopes and courage had been 
instilled into the minds of a failing 
Herat garrison on a previous occa- 
sion by the example and presence 
of an Englishman, determined to 
counterfeit the arrival of an officer 
of that nation. By one gate of the 
town the besieged had still partial 
access to the open country without. 
It was arranged that at this gate a 
horseman, dressed in a red coat and 
tight-fitting trousers, should on 
some propitious morning be seen 
to arrive. A rumour was sedulous- 
ly spread abroad in the town that 
a British officer, the bearer of assist- 
ance from the great Government of 
England, was shortly expected. The 
starving garrison felt, as it were, 
the joy of deliverance, and eagerly 
greeted from afar the solitary scar- 
let horseman as he approached 
across the plain, avoiding the pic- 
kets of the Persian army. But 
the sorry counterfeit was exposed. 
No sooner had the supposed Eng- 
lish officer ridden from beneath the 
massive gateway than he was recog- 
nised as. one of the personal attend- 
ants of a Burdooranee chief, who, 
by reason of a fair skin, had been 
chosen to represent the anxiously- 
expected’ stranger. The hopes of 
the garrison fell low. Notwith- 
standing, for a period of twelve 
months the besieged Heratees held 
out, though all the time under a 
terrible stress for provisions. The 
chiefs eventually surrendered, and 
Herat, after having been given over 
to plunder, was occupied by the 


Persians in the early spring of the 
year 1857, 

During the time that Herat was 
under siege —the first investment 
of the place by a Persian army hav, 
ing given a casus belli to England — 
a British force under Sir James 
Outram had wounded Persia in her 
most vulnerable point, her southern 
seaboard ; ‘and, about the time 
that Herat fell, a treaty of peace 
was ratified between the two Powers, 
Persia and England. One of the 
terms of this treaty insisted up- 
on the strict independence of the 
Herat territory, and the immediate 
withdrawal of the Persian troops 
from the scene of their late con- 
quest. But it was not provided 
what chief was to be acknowledged 
the ruler of the independent state. 
And of his lamentable want of 
foresight on our part the Persian 
authorities took summary advan- 
tage; for the only Afghan. - chief 
who had rightful claims of descent 
to the rulership of Herat was 
(being then a prisoner in the Per- 
sian capita]) brought forth, and 
cruelly assassinated. He was known 
to entertain strong English ten- 
dencies, and therefore the very 
possibility of his escaping and 
reaching Herat was to be avoided. 
At the time of this assassination 
it happened that the Barukzaee’ 
chief, Sultan Ahmed Khan, was 
an honoured guest at the Court of 
the Persian King. The chief was 
a refugee from own country, 
Afghanistan, and for many years 
there had been bitter enmity *be- 
tween him and his relative, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, ruler of Cabool 
The chief was a man of a bold ambi- 
tious character. His keen hatred 
of the English he had from carly 
manhood proclaimed by word an 
deed. He was the Sultan Jan, of 
the Afghan war, and this, his S6u- 
briquet during that war, was as 
familiar to our people as the name 
of any other Afghan chief. He 
was present with Akber Khan 
when that chief murdered the 
British Envoy, and it is still cur- 
rently reported among the Afghans 
that he actively assisted his friend 
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Akber in the momentary struggle 
that took place previous to the fir- 
ing of the fatal shot. When we 
were at war with the Sikhs, he was 
the only Afghan sirdar of note who 
interested himself in the struggle. 
And he did more than mérely in- 
terest himself; he put himself at 
the head of some hundred Afghan 
horsemen, and harassed: our troops 
whenever an opportunity offered. 

It was hardly to be supposed that 
a chief whose past career was such 
as Sultan Jan’s, would readily look 
for, still less obtain, the friendship 
of either the ruler of Cabool or of 
the British Government. Remem- 
bering his antecedents and his long 
residence at the Kajar Court, he 
was far more likely to play into the 
hands of Persia,. Here then, with- 
in the capital itself, and of easy 
access, was the very man for Herat. 
And the selection being left entirely 
to the Persian authorities, as it was, 
they lost no time in availing them- 
selves of the chance that thus offered 
itself. That there would be no 
demur on the chief’s own part,. were 
he selected, was well known. He 
had ever shown himself ambitious ; 
and once in Herat, so long coveted 
by the Dost, and, strong as the 
nominee of Persia, he would set his 
old enemy at defiance. To the 
rulership of Herat, he certainly had 
no claim of birth. But he was, all 
things considered, so well qualified 
for the post, that this objection 
stood not a moment in his way. A 
few days after the assassination at 
Teheran of his only likely rival, 
Sultan Ahmed Khan was spurring 
fast across the desert plains of 
Khorassan, and in an_ incredibly 
short space of time reached the 
distant city of Herat. Fortunately 
for the new ruler, some 20,000 Per- 
sian troops remained still encamped 

ijhout the walls; for without ‘their 
support, the Herat chiefs, to whom 
he was unknown, would speedily 
have strangled or otherwise con- 
veniently have disposed of him, 

To a mind so thoroughly con- 
yersant with the Oriental character 
as Sir James Outram’s was, it had 
been at once obvious that, unless 
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English officers should personally 
witness the evacuation of the Herat 
territory by the Persian troops, any 
immediate fruits of his late victo- 
ries over the Persian forces would 
be lost. On some pretence or other 
—trusting, perhaps, to the secret 
connivance of Russia, perhaps to 
his own skilful misrepresentation 
of facts and the remoteness of the 
country — the Persian Prime Minis- 
ter at Teheran would manage to post- 
pone to some indefinite period the 
withdrawal of the Shah’s troops 
from before the walls of Herat. 
Fortunately, what had instantly 
suggested itself to the practised 
judgment of Sir James Outram, was 
provided for by one of the terms of 
the treaty that had been drawn up 
between the two Powers, England 
and Persia. Officers were selected, 
and ordered to proceed with the re- 
turning British Envoy as far as 
Teheran. Thence they were to 
make the best of their way across 
the eastern frontier of Persia to the 
Herat valley. Before the journey 
had commenced, Sir James Outram’s 
control over the affairs of the new 
mission had ceased. He was called 
away to India, and how there, ever 
in the van of battle, he stemmed 
the unchecked tide of insurrection 
and rebellion, is a world-known 
history. Benefiting no longer from 
his wise councils, the mission, still 
unorganised, passed unfortunately 
enough to the care of the Foreign 
Office. Formed as it was, this 
mission was a perfect satire on any 


‘previous political mission that had 


ever gone forth across the wilds of 
Central Asia to carry out the behests 
of a European Government. About 
to traverse countries of which little 
was known, and which had never 
been fairly mapped, it numbered 
not ‘one scientific officer among its 
members. It was provided with 
no scientific instruments, and no sort 
of armed escort whatever swelled 
its sorry suite. At the capital, the 
Persian Prime Minister threw every 
obstacle in the way of its onward 
progress. After a delay of a month 
it left Teheran. Having incurred 
severe hardships, and with their 
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lives in their hands when passing 
through tracts of country infested 
by the Turcoman tribes, the officers 
composing the mission at length 
arrived at the distant Herat frontier, 
but not before they had successfully 
opposed numerous intrigues that 
had emanated from the Persian 
Court to stop and detain them at 
the large Persian towns that lay on 
their route. Once across the Per- 
sian frontier, brighter days were in 
store for them. The new Afghan 
ruler of Herat received them with 
open arms. And this was much to 
their surprise; for gloomy reports 
had from time to time reached 
them as they journeyed across 
the desert plains of Khorassan, 
that Sultan Jan, inspired by his 
_old hatred of the English, would 
allow no officers of that nation to 
cross his frontier. This, as they 
afterwards learnt, was undoubtedly 
his original intention. But when 
the news reached Herat that Eng- 
lish officers were actually on their 
way to the place, and that upon 
their report would depend the final 
departure of the British force from 
the south of Persia, the Prince 
commanding the Persian troops in 
and before Herat immediately with- 
drew the army under his command 
to within the Persian frontier. 
Thus the new ruler, an alien to 
the people under him, found him- 
self suddenly deprived of the aid of 
those troops to whom he had looked 
for support. Powerful rival fac- 
tions at once set themselves in ar- 
ray against him, and then it oc- 
curred to him that his only chance 
of remaining in power was to re- 
ceive the British mission well. He 
knew that by so doing he would have 
at least the semblance of the friend- 
ship of the powerful British Govern- 
ment. He consequently adopted 
a line of policy which, though it 
completely compromised him with 
the Persian Government, made him 
popular with the people of He- 
rat. He made the officers of the 
mission his welcome guests. In 
the course of the first interview, he 
declared to them, without reserve, 
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that from childhood he had cherished 
feelings of bitter hostility to the 
English, but these feelings, he can- 
didly added, had invariably brought 
trouble upon his head. He was de- 
termined, now and henceforth, to be - 
as friendly towards England as he 
had previously been hostile; and 
after-events showed that the Sirdar 
was sincere in the sentiments he 
then avowed. 

By the prolonged stay of the mis- 
sion at Herat the hopes of the Sirdar 
were raised. He could not but think 
that his ever-constant friendship, and 
his open ayowal of it, in spite of in- 
structions that reached him from time 
to time from the Persian Court, would 
be rewarded at no distant period by 
some material aid from the Govern- 
ment whose officers, without any ob- 
ject apparent to him, were remaining 
on, month after month, in his terri- 
tory. The mission had ample oppor- 
tunities of informing itself as to the 
perilous position of the new ruler— 
perilous in as far as his state of inde- 
pendence in the future was concerned, 
His not unnatural tendency to look. in 
the hour of need for protection to the 
Power that hafl placed him where 
he was, and his deep-rooted hatred 
of his neighbour, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, were equally reported to the 
home Government. ut nothing 
came of it. The time in which the 
independence of Herat might have 
been secured, and not left a mere 
empty word, went unprofitably by. 
For six months the mission re- 
mained within the walls of Herat, 
but not one word of instructions as 
to any definite policy to be pursued, 
whether it was to remain, or whether 
it was to leave, did the Govern- 
ment vouchsafe to send. Was it to 
be wondered at, then, that as the 
anxious days grew into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, the high 
hopes that had been raised in the 
breast of the Sirdar fled, and gave 
way to disappointment? He grad- 
ually began to perceive that the 
Government of England that set so 
high a store on the independence 
of his territory, had no intention of 
giving Aid any material aid. It 
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was a disagreeable discovery, but he 
never for one instant wavered in his 
friendliness to his English guests. 
Embarrassing as his position was, in- 
trigued against by rival chiefs whom 
he was powerless to punish, and help- 
less as he knew himself to be to resist 
foreign invasion, he never, by word 
or deed, was led by his disappoint- 
ment to deviate from the character 
he had at first assumed, that of a 
considerate and friendly host. 
Though rumours of .grave disasters 
to the English arms *—sometimes of 
the entire extinction of the English 
race in India—reached him, though 
reports were sedulously spread 
abroad in his own city that his 
guests were mere spies, sent to sat- 
isfy their Government of the de- 
fenceless state of his town and terri- 
tory, he never varied his conduct to- 
wards them, or abated his show of 
friendship. He was aiways ready to 
receive them in his own tumble-down 
ruined serai, or to visit them in 
theirs ; and during these visits, many 
were the interesting incidents of his 
early life that the Sirdar recounted. 
Not the least so was the story of his 
prison life at Bokhara, where he 
found himself a fellow-prisoner of 
poor Stoddart. The Sirdar event- 
ually escaped, in the guise of a melon- 
seller, from the dungeon into which 
the treacherous Vizier of Bokhara 
had thrown him; but being loth to 
leave Stoddart, whose gallant bearing 
in misfortune had inspired him with 
admiration, he tried to persuade him 
to escape also, and even planned a 
disguise for him. But Stoddart 
was deaf to all entreaty. He vowed 
that till the day came in which the 
English Government would enforce 
his release, he would make no se- 
cret attempt .to escape from the 
dungeon of the ruthless Vizier. 
High hopes of a great and gallant 
heart—hopes which were never ful- 
filled, but which resulted eventually 
in the miserable and agonising deaths 
of two brave and high-minded Brit- 
ish officers! 
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It was after a stay of some six 
months that the mission, still with- 
out instructions from the Home Goy- 
ernment, withdrew from Herat. It 
found that, owing to the intrigues of 
rival factions within the city, it 
could not prolong its stay without 
running the risk of seriously com- 
promising the name and honour of 
the British Government. For in the 
position it held—nominally that of a 
political mission—it was impossible 
for it to remain in the city without 
identifying itself irrevocably with 
the government of the de facto ruler 
of Herat, and therefore opposing the 
claims of rival chiefs, many of whom 
were ready at any moment to rebel 
against a ruler who was a stranger to 
them all. What the mission endeay- 
oured .to do, was to hold itself aloof . 
from all the strife and faction of par- 
ties that were going on around. But 
this was hard to accomplish in a city 
like Herat, where every chief was 
anxious to gain the good-will of the 
English officers, and came invariably 
to the mission-house for advice and 
counsel. It therefore did what was 
best to be done in the existing state 
of affairs; it withdrew. But the 
withdrawal took place under circum- 
stances so peculiar that they will ever 
be remembered by the officers pres- 
ent, as affording a further proof of. 
the staunch friendship and good-will 
of the disappointed Sirdar, who was 
about to be left, with a dismantled 
fortress and an empty treasury, en- 
tirely to his own resources. It is 
difficult to conceive how, under cir- 
cumstances so adverse,: the Sirdar 
Sultan Ahmed Khan remained ruler 
of the Herat territory. For a period 
of upwards of four years, till the 
hour in which he was struck dead 
by an apoplectic stroke, he re- 
tained in his own hands the su- 
preme authority in the state. The 
first open, armed attack on his ter- 
ritory was made by Dost. Maho- 
med, the chief whom all along he 
had most feared, and whom he hoped 
to defy. 





* Delhi was at that time in the hands of the Indian rebel troops. 
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Though perhaps lying somewhat 
remote, it is not difficult to arrive at 
the cause that led the old chief of 
Cabool finally to attack the man 
whom for many years he so bitterly 
hated. It is very evident that, verg- 
ing as he was on extreme old age, 
he would not have put himself at the 
head of an army that was about to 
take a long hazardous march, and 
the siege of one of the strongest 
fortresses in all Central Asia, unless 
he had first assured himself that 
the ruler of Herat had fallen back 
upon his old Persian tendencies— 
tendencies that were likely to be 
looked upon with jealousy by the 
Government of England. This 
Government, he knew, or at the 
least he’ hoped, would regard with 
favour, possibly aid in; an attack 
upon a chief whose territory it 
wished to see strictly independent. 
But how was it that the sentiments 
of a chief who had been so friendly 
to a British mission, who had so 
anxiously looked for the assistance 
of England, underwent such a 
éhange as to make him abandon 
the wish nearest his heart, and 
adopt a line of policy that threw 
him into the outstretched arms 
of Persia? We must attribute 
this change in the Sirdar’s senti- 
ments, not to his own choice most 
assuredly, but rather to the bane- 
ful influence of the Foreign Office 
extending itself dangerously over 
our true policy in Central Asia 
through the weak hands of its re- 
presentative at the Persian capital. 
And to understand how: it was that 
the Foreign Office, and the Foreign 
Office only, laboured — and that 
successfully — to upset and cast into 
ignominious shade British influ- 
ence at the Court of Persia, we must 
look to that period which saw the 
last Persian war brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. Shortly sub- 
sequent to this, the control of Bri- 
tish Policy in Persia and Central 
Asia was thrown entirely into the 
hands of the India Board, an office 
thoroughly competent to the con- 
trol of affairs in those countries. 
To show that it was so, it is only. 
necessary to mention their first 
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wise and judicious measure. This 

was, on the transfer of the Honour- 
able C. Murray to the post of Min- 

ister at Dresden, to appoint to the 
Court of Persia Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, an officer who had passed some 
years of his early life both in Af 
ghanistan and in Persia, and whose 

name alone bore a weight of pres- 

tige in those countries that promised 
favourably to raise declining Bri- 
tish influence at the Court of Te- 
heran. And those who saw how 
necessary it was to have at that 
Court an Envoy who had a rightly 
determined will, and who was, 

moreover, versed in the character of 
the people, were not disappointed 
in the officer they had selected. In 
a spirit more liberal than is now’ 
customary with the Foreign Office, 

the India Board, well understand- 
ing that gifts straight from the 
Home Government by the hands 
of its Envoy of brilliantly mounted 
fowling-pieces and curiously con- 
trived revolvers have more signi- 
ficance and worth in the eyes of 
an Afghan chief than in Europe 
would be readily supposed,+ made 
Sir H. Rawlinson the bearer, pro- 
bably at his own suggestion, of a 
few handsome presents to the Herat 
Sirdar, who had shown himself, 
since his accession to power, as 
anxious to preserve the friendship 
as he was to receive the assistance 
of the English Government. But 
having received no assistance or aid 
of any kind, the Sirdar bad not un- 
naturaffy begun to think that this 
independence of his territory, to 
which he had once attached so 
much importance, was to be a mere 
empty sound. For how, in fact, was 
he, with not half-a-dozen six-pound- 
er guns, without even a hundred 
stand of arms, to man the walls of 
a large fortress, or repel invasion of 
his territory, to which at any mo- 
ment he was liable? The gift of 
a few presents straight from the 
Home Government by the hands of 
its Envoy, and the interchange of a 
few friendly letters, and the word 
of such a man as the new Envoy, 
uieted the disturbed mind of the 
irdar ; and the thought of declar 
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ing himself a tributary state of 
Persia, and so getting her full aid 
and assistance, was chased from his 
contemplation like an evil dream. 
Once again, owing to the far-sight- 
ed policy of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, British influence had a fair 
chance of retrieving the ground 
which we had so notoriously lost, 
and the circumspect Russians conse- 
quently gained, at the Kajar Court. 
_ At this favourable conjuncture of 
affairs, whether owing to the need 
of some political party-measure, or 
merely from apprehension of a cur- 
tailment of the patronage of the 
Foreign Office, the control of our 
affairs in Persia and Central Asia 
was, on Lord Malmesbury’s going 
out of office, suddenly taken from 
the India Office and restored to 
the Foreign Office. That is to say, 
the guidance of our policy in those 
remote but to us important coun- 
tries, was taken from an office 
where it had the advantage of the 
experience of able and gifted men, 
who from earliest manhood had 
been familiar with the character of 
the inhabitants of those countries, 
and with, what was also of import- 
ance, the state of parties there, and 
transferred, unreasonably enough, to 
an Office which, from its constitu- 
tion, if it ever interposed its mea- 
sures at all, could only hope to 
blunder onwards in disastrous and 
lamentable ignorance of anything 
connected with Central Asia, its 
chiefs, and its ever-shifting politics. 
The courier bearing the news of the 
transfer of the affairs of the Per- 
sian mission from the one Office to 
the other arrived duly at Teheran. 
The return courier to Constanti- 
nople, in the recesses of the large 
eathern bags swung across his 
horse, carried the resignation of the 
then British Minister and Envoy 
at the Court of Persia. 

Thus it appears probable that the 
first disastrous result consequent on 
the transfer of the control of our 
relations with Persia and Central 
Asia, effected at home, was the re- 
signation of a highly able, experi- 
enced officer, such as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson was known to be. The 
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second was the selection of his suc- 
cessor, a gentleman of whom nothing 
was known to the world at large 
beyond the fact on his having been 
attached to the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople; and on this ground, 
probably, he was deemed to be per- 
fectly competent to fill the high 
post of her Majesty’s Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordin- 
ary at the Court of Persia. The 
selection was scarcely a judicious 
one, for we must bear in mind what 
an important position it is that the 
British Minister occupies in Persia, 
and the high interests that are at 
times at stake. It is more than 
probable that, ag far as the expe- 
rience of the successor of Sir H. 
Rawlinson went, the Afghan ruler 
of Herat might have been, for all 
the new Minister knew to the con- 
trary, a Chinaman, or a chief of 
Calmuck Tartars. The real and im- 
perative wants of the Sirdar, his 
obviously dangerous position be- 
tween two rival Powers, his frequent 
calls for assistance, were so many 
wild words that found no hearing 
within the walls of the English 
Minister’s house at Teheran. Then 
it was, and then only, that the 
Sirdar, dragging the anchor of hope 
as he despondingly had done for 
many a weary month, and finding 
himself drifting upon the deadly 
shoal of an utterly defenceless posi- 
tion, threw himself into the out- 
stretched arms of Persia, ayd went 
through the outward forms of de- 
claring himself tributary to that 
Power, and consequently entitled to 
expect aid from her in the time of 
need and danger. The consequen- 
ces of this act of his were those 
which had been foreseen by the 
common-sense of Sir H. Rawlinson, 
but which, in the ordinary course of 
things, had escaped the penetration 
of the Foreign Office and its selected 
officer. The Dost, well informed, no 
doubt, of the apathy of the British 
Minister, at once saw that the long- 
wished-for moment had come. His 
old enemy, Sultan Ahmed Khan, 
had done that which must inevitably 
incur, if any consistency whatever 
existed in the councils of our Gov- 
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ernment, the deep displeasure of 
the English; and with the old fire 
and intrepidity of his youth, at an 
age when most Orientals are utterly 
decrepid and imbecile, he put him- 
self at the head of an army and 
marched upon Herat, vowing that 
he would either take the city or 
leave his bones without the walls. 
Herat sustained a siege of many 
months. Its chief was struck down 
by an apoplectic stroke, and Dost 
Mahomed, worn out by fatigue 
and exposure, died a few days sub- 
sequent to the great fortress falling 
into his hands. Upon Dost Maho- 
med’s death the interest of all Af- 
ghans was centred upon Cabool. 
The death of the old chief had been 
long expected and often reported. 
His sons, and all Afghanistan, sprang 
at once to their arms, and for a short 
time it was a mere lottery who would 
succeed to the supreme power. The 
favourite son, Gholam Hyder, who 
had been many years ago declared 
heir-apparent by the Dost, had 
died suddenly some time previous 
to his father’s demise. Of the re- 
maining sons Afzul Khan was the 
eldest, and the one most likely to 
be declared ruler of Cabool, for 
he had been for many years the 
governor of one of the largest pro- 
vinces in the dominions of Dost 
Mahomed Khan; and having been 
constantly engaged in repelling the 
attacks of the nomad tribes on the 
north-west frontier of the territory, 
his thousands of followers were in- 
ured to war and bloodshed, and it 
was well known among the Afghans 
that they were prepared to make a 
desperate onslaught upon any chief 
who would aspire to be a rival 
claimant to their master for the 
throne of Cabool. Though he was 
the eldest son, we chose to make 
light of his claims, and in a mo- 
ment of panic, when the hill tribes 
on our north-west frontier were in 
arms against us, we recognised, as 
the future ruler of Afghanistan, 
his brother, Shere Ali Khan, This 
chief, happening to be at Cabool 
at the time of his father’s death, 
and availing himself of the power- 
ful Afzul Khan’s absence, had pos- 


sessed himself of the reins of goy- 
ernment. The most sanguine could 
not otherwise have hoped than that 
his was to be but a temporary pos- 
session. Moreover, the time that 
our troops were hotly engaged be- 
yond our own frontier, and when 
our force was in a somewhat critical 
position in a mountainous district 
on the confines of Afghanistan, was 


not a time to hold out suddenly the 


hand of recognition to any aspirant 
to the throne of Cabool, still less 
to such an aspirant as Shere Ali 
Khan. A little patience and a lit- 
tle calmness at this conjuncture 
would have been more becoming 
than the hasty recognition of a 
chief, of whose power to retain the 
supreme rule in the state we were 
ignorant. By late accounts we learn 
that Afzul Khan and another bro- 
ther are in arms against the ruler 
we thought fit to recognise ; and more 
bitter than ever is their hostility, 
now that they learn that we have 
thrown the shadow of our friend- 
ship upon him, and that at a time 
when he or they but little expected 
it. Now more than ever is it a 
matter of regret that we hastily re- 
cognised a chief who has but little 
chance of suceessfully opposing the 
swarms of Afghan warriors arrayed 
under the banners of his brothers, 
and who are probably at this very 
time making the bazaars of Cabool 
noisy with the clang of arms. Thus 
we have again to reap a crop of 
embarrassment, if not discredit, 
in displaying the worthlessness of 
our proffered friendship. Panic 
simply, during our late troubles on 
the north-west frontier of India, 
has led us to adopt a precipitate 
and affectedly cordial recognition 
of the first comer, and proffer a 
sop to avert the further enmity of 
a chief who has always shown him- 
self hostile to us. So it was that 
when, in 1857, the~ frontier poli- 
ticians, upon their overweening 
confidence giving place to intense 
alarm, on the discovery that rebel- 
lion was rife throughout our pos- 
sessions in the north-west, devised 
the notable scheme of seeking to 
secure the inactivity of the long-ne- 
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glected Dost Mahomed, by means 
of paying him an enormous monthl 

stipend. But no sooner was it felt 
that large European reinforcements 
had re-established our sway than 
the stipend was stopped, and the sa- 
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gacious honest old king was aban- 
doned to his reflections on the pro- 
digality and fondness of British 
functionaries in a fright, and their 
parsimony and reserve as their ter- 
rors subsided. 
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ANNIE AND HER MASTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Frav von Hemmany, mother of 
Gottfried von Heilmann, musician 
and composer, a prophet not with- 
out honour in his native place of 
Wiistestadt, knitted as deftly and 
as constantly as do all the homely 
and old-fashioned among her coun- 
trywomen. 

On the morning when we first 
look in upon her, the easy-chair 
Frau von Heilmann occupies is 
placed in its fine-weather position— 
that is, the estrade in front of the 
centre window of a handsome and 
comfortable room on the bel étage 
of a house situated on the outskirts 
of a frequented public garden—a 
‘“‘garden” which is no garden as 
we English understand the word, 
but something between a wood and 
a park; a wood with no sylvan 
wildness, a park with no lawny 
slopes or turf expanse; in reality, it 
is the remnant of an ancient forest, 
cleared here and there to make 
place for a statue or a piece of water, 
and intersected in all directions by 
carriage-drives and narrower paths, 
making a sheltered and pleasant 
enough resort for the idle and the 
fashionable among the inhabitants 
of Wiistestadt. “ 

Frau von Heilmann smiled to 
herself, over her knitting, as the 
autumn sunshine fell upon her. 
She was a handsome snowy-haired 
old woman, with bushy brows over- 
hanging dark eyes that kept in 
them much of the fire of youth. 
She made a striking and pleasant? 
picture, sitting as she did in a sort 
of indoor bower; ivy festooned 
the inside of the window, and was 
trained over the lattice-work which 





edged two sides of the estrade; 
behind her chair was a little thicket 
formed by her great India-rubber 
plants, and a few pots of blossom- 
ing shrubs and sweet-scented flow- 
ers placed at their feet. 

Outside, the sky seemed to be 
blown into a more and more burn- 
ing blue, and the sunshine into a 
fiercer brightness, by the keen wind 
that was merrily, madly whirling 
about the red and brown leaves it 
had torn, somewhat untimely, from 
the trees in the great garden. The 
light that fell on this indoor pic- 
ture was wonderfully clear and 
sharp. 

Frau von Heilmann was a little 
deaf; when the door at the end of 
the room, on which she had her 
back turned, opened, she did not 
look round. Presently she started, 
for there fell into her lap a heavy 
drop, which proved to be the first © 
of a perfect shower of bonbons— 
chocolate &@ la créme, which she 
loved right well—rained down upon 
her from a hand above her head. 
The shower ceasing, two arms were 
clasped round her neck, and a soft 
cheek pressed against hers. 

““T was expecting you, Annchen, 
Téchterchen,” the old lady said. 
She laid down her knitting and tried 
to return the caresses lavished upon 
her, but she could not get at her 
assailant. 

“‘Come round in front of me, my 
child. Take care of my plants! 
Come round where I can see you. 
You must tell me all about it.” 

“Tf you won’t look at me, Mit- 
terchen, perhaps I can. Knit, knit, 
knit! look only at your needles, like 
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a good, kind Miitterehen, as you 
” 


e. 

Annchen (or rather Annie, for 
she was an English girl) carefully 
pushed her way through the thicket 
—only her head and arms had 
penetrated it till now—and knelt 
down at the old lady’s feet. She 
put the abandoned -knitting into 
the old hands with a little shy, be- 
seeching smile; then, when she 
heard the familiar and friendly 
click-click of the needles, she laid 
her head down on those motherly 
knees, and by-and-by began to 
cry —at first very quietly; and at 
first Frau von Heilmann only no- 
ticed this crying by now and then, 
when she came to a point in her 
knitting at which she had to shift 
her needles, laying her hand car- 
essingly on the bright brown hair 
that was scattered over her lap. 
Generally at the same time — that is 
to say, in the same pause of her in- 
dustry — she put one of her pet bon- 
bons into her mouth, showing that 
these tears shed upon her knees 
caused her little uneasiness, not 
even fear that they might induce a 
more acute attack of her chronic 
complaint, rheumatism. 

But when five, ten, fifteeri minutes 
passed, and the head was not raised, 
and the sobbing had become vio- 
lent, Frau von Heilmann Jaid her 
knitting and her bonbons away on 
the little table that stood at her 
elbow, and lifted up the girl's face. 

A quarter of an hour’s hearty 
crying does not make a_ pretty 
face prettier, though undeniably it 
makes a plain one plainer. In spite 
of the temporary disfigurement, 
however, this face that Frau von 
Heilmann took between her kind 
brown hands was a sweet, bewitch- 
ing, lovable, little face. In the 
eyes there was a tender, gentle, and 
yet wild look — wild in the sense of 
untamed; the pretty mouth had a 
passionate but refined fulness; the 
delicate nostril a sensitive curve; 
the soft clear skin let every change 
of mood shine through, betrayed 
by the flushing and _ retreating 
blood. 
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Holding this face between her 
strong old hands, Frau von Heil- 
mann tried to read it. 

“More tears than enough, Ann- 
chen. What ails thee, my child ?” 

“Everything, Miitterchen.” 

“Then I think we shall prove 
that it is nothing.” 

“Tt is one or the other — either 
everything or nothing. It sounds 
silly to say so, but truly, Mitter- 
chen, I hardly know which. Either 
Iam too happy — happier than any 
girl ever was before, or will be 
after” — here a sparkling light broke 
over her face— ‘or I am miserable, 
too miserable. There is something 
here” —clasping both hands tightly 
over her heart, and drawing a long 
breath — ‘‘ that I cannot understand 
—a heavy weight that I cannot 
move. Ought not happiness to 
gg set right, Miitterchen ? 
— light as a feather, gay as a bi 
bright as the Fe i ” Het 
voice, as she asked this, had a lark- 
like carol in its tones; but then the 
tears rushed blindingly into her 
eyes, and she murmured— “It is 
not so with me — 

*** Meine Ruh’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer ; 


Ich finde sie nimmer 
© Und nimmermehr.’ = 


Why do I feel like this, Mitter- 
chen ?” 

“Ech!” ejaculated Frau yon 
Heilmann, and her hands dropped 
and folded themselves in her lap, 
while her eyes grew dim and retro- 
spective. 

“T think this is how it is,” she 
said, presently. “A great happi- 
ness coming to us suddenly, seems 
more than we can hold; a great 
blessing falling upon us all at once, 
seems more than we can bear. We 
feel burdened, weighed down, till 
we have found our way to the 
God’s feet, and asked His blessing 
upon His gift. When I was a girl, 
my heart would be light and dance 
in me because the sun shone, be- 
cause a bird sang — nay, even for a 
ball or a ball-dress; but when I 
was a woman, and Gottfried m 
husband, my only and ever-bel 
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was given me—and again, when 
Gottfried my son, the true and 
noble heart, was born to me,— it was 
not thus. Is it that your heart is 
heavy with its unpraised_ happiness, 
Annchen, my child?” . 

The young girl flushed deeply 
beneath the searching eyes at the 
solemn question. 

“TI do not know, my mother,” 
Then, after a long pause, the truth- 
ful tongue said, tremulously— 

“Suppose, suppose, Miitterchen, 
that my heart sinks and fails me 
for fear that I do not love him 
enough ?” 

“Tt can hardly be that you do 
not love him, child! For ‘enough,’ 
leave that to time: you will go on 
loving him more and more, better 
and better, through all your life.” 

“Suppose, then, Mitterchen,” 
and the voice was more tremulous 
yet, and very low — “ suppose that I 
fear, with fear that makes my heart 
sicken and shrink till I feel as if I 
should die, that he does not love 
me, not more than a very little, not 
so much as he pities me — that he 
does not love me enough—not 
enough to satisfy my greedy heart, 
so starved for love —not enough to 
make it for his happiness that -I 
should be his wife.” 

Frau von Heilmann smiled. 

“Tt cannot be that he does not 
love you a good deal, Annchen; or 
why should he, who has found his 
old mother enough till now, want 
you for a wife? For ‘enough’ — 
be good, wise, and loving, Téchter- 
chen ; strive to grow more and more 
worthy.” 

“But, Mitterchen, I am not good, 
not wise—I am so childish, so hot, 
so hasty; and he, your son, is al- 
ways —no,” she smiled and blushed 
as she corrected herself, ‘almost 
always — so calm, so wise, so perfect. 
Yes,” she added, with a vivid and 
proud kindling of the whole aspect, 
“he is so perfect — that is the great- 
est™fault I can find with him; and 
though it is no fault in him, your 
noble son, it may be a misfortune, 
even a misery, for poor me.” 

“Your heart tells you how false 
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that is before your tongue has 
made an end of saying it,” returned 
Frau von Heilmann. ‘“ My Gottfried 
is not perfect, I know, though I 
could not easily put my finger upon 
the speck or flaw. He lives to- 
wards perfection, as we all should 
do, striving towards the fulfilling 
of the command, ‘Darum sollt ihr 
vollkommen sein;’ but he is not 
perfect. If he were—we grow to- 
wards the standard of what we love, 
Téchterchen — if we set our hearts 
high, our lives will not be grovel- 
ling. No woman’s misery ever came 
to her through the perfectness, or 
approach towards it, of him she 
loved.” Frau von Heilmann had 
noted and rightly understood that 
proud kindling of the sweet young 
face. She sealed the pure brow with 
a kiss, and said— 

“‘ Now tell me how it happened, 
Annchen. I, his old mother, was 
quite in the dark. Much as he 
talks of you— much for a man who 
talks so little about anything — and 
always with pity and grave kind- 
ness, I did not guess that he loved 

ou.’ 

“And does he? Oh, does he? 
Is it not a mistake? All pity and 
grave kindness —only such love as 
a father feels for a foolish little 
daughter.” 

“Last night, when he told me 
what he had done, I was satisfied 
that it was otherwise than that 
with him. But I, an old woman, 
cannot make love for a man, Ann- 
chen mein. Ask him—let him 
speak for himself. I love a love- 
story as if I were a young girl still, 
though. Will you not tell me 
yours ?” 

For a moment Annie hid her 
blushing face. Frau von Heilmann 
could feel how the full heart beat 
against her knee. 

“What can be told at all is soon 
told,” Annie began when she looked 
up again: having said which, she 
paused — long enough to have diffi- 
culty in breaking the silence. ‘ You 
know, Miitterchen, I am not happy 
at Fraulein Grippe’s. She is very 
hard and cold, and lately she has 
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been |. almost cruel. «Some of the 
little ones love the!English teach- 
ér,’:or I should not: be able ‘to: bear 
it: | Yesterday ali things seemed 
bitter and: black... Do you know; 
Miitterchen, that as:we took 'our 
dull walk’ by the dismal canal I 
gazed down upon it longingly ; and 
if I had been alone,and it had not 
looked so ugly and slinyo—”» | 

“Ohild ! Don’t »let’ Gottfried 
hear you ‘talk like that.” 

“Would he be angry ?” 

*t Hurt—grieved.” 

“Oh, Mitterchen!” Annie cried. 
“Suppose it is like: that: often !— 
that [£ often hurt andgrieve him! 
¥ou will come to hate me,, and I 
shall be more miserable than ever, 
for I shall know I am making you 
two miserable. I cannot'rule my 
tongue or myself always: I must 
be. free sometimes — huve » some 
liberty : this’ often » gets ‘me ‘into 
trouble at the scliool., But what a 
little fool I am! Is: it likely I 
Shall talk like that when I am 
happy? Already I cannot feel as'I 
did yesterday. It is not like the 
same world. Yesterday the ‘creep- 
ing water, the clinging fog—to-day ! 
Is it the same world, mother ?” 

“No not for you,’ litthe one.” 
“And she doubts if sheloves him 
enéugh;” said Frau von Heilmann 
to herself, le: ! 

“IT was wicked? yesterday, I 
know,” Annie continued, ‘but it 
seemed as if there was nothing left 
tome. It was not bitter to struggle 
and to bear while there:was ‘some 
one else to keep and'ecare for. I did 
not complain then, my mother; but 
just for one’s poor little ‘self, when 
one is miserable, you: can’ fancy 
that sometimes it does: not seem 
worth while to take.such pains to 
keep dlive. Welly »when- I went 
home from that walk :yesterday »(it 
was yesterday, though it seems long 
ago!) chilled through and through, 
and very wretched, Fraulein Griippe 
met:me with a scolding: (‘I ‘had 
kept the girls out too long,’ she 
said: ‘Herr von Heilmann was wait- 
ing, and his precious time could not 
be wasted.’ Do you:know,”’ Annie 
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inserted in laughing parenthesis, 
“I shall leada harder life than ever 
now, when &he knows, I fancy. But 
what shall I care? |Oh,.I will beso 
good— so’ good! « Yesterday it: was 
scold, scold, seold-~I do not know 
what she said to me. And; then 
she sent me straight into ‘the music- 
room, to take my lesson: first,’ that 
the young ladies ‘might have time 
to warm ‘their’ hands. ‘I felt sure 
Herr'von Heilmann had heard all 
that had and I was ashamed 
to be scolded ‘like a naughty child 
in his hearing—afraid he would be+ 
lieve I had ‘deserved it all; butd 
was obliged to go to’ my’ lesson ‘at 
once; When I went into the room 
he only bowed to’ me, just as usual, 
looking :as tall and grand as he’ al- 
ways does: He set»my chair, ‘ar. 
ranged my music, standing till I 
was seated, as he always does.” 
There Annie paused, a little proud 
and tender’ smile curving ber lips. 
“T ‘dashéd' at my music with my 
eyes full of stinging tears and: my 
hands stiff with cold. I played 
frightfully, and did not stop myself 
for the wrong notes, and he did not 
stop me. Generally he is strict-—+ 
half a wrong note doesn’t escape 
him, . I could ‘not tell what this 
meant—it' frightened me more than 
& scolding.’ I stopped suddenly 
and looked into his face. It had:a 
strange’ expression; the corners of 
his: mouth’ were twitching, and his 
eyes were contracted and———”* 

“Yes, yes—I know the look,” 
nodded the mother. ‘‘His father 


‘used to‘lodk so when he was deeply 


moved.” | ! 
“*T felt! obliged to say somethi 
Mitterchen, for I couldn’t bear 
silence ;! so I said, rudely and pets 
tishly, ‘ you. donot think me worthy 
of correction to-day, mein Herr. Why 
don’t you send me away, and throw 
my music after me — treat meas 
Herr Steinwitz treats such pupils.’ 
You see, mother, I was gri 
really, though I wouldn’t show it. 
I had hoped to please him that day; 
it was his own music, and Thad 
studied’ industriously. How do 
you think he answered me? He 
2k . 
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smiled, rather grimly—I know he 
must have been all on: edge with 
my false playing—and took my 
hands, saying, ‘The little hands are 
cold; mine are hot: I will warm 
them, and afterwards: my Fraulein 
will: play quite: otherwise.’ Then 
he began to chafe my hands. I did 
not think anything of that; he had 
done it for me before, and I had 
seen him do it for two or three of 
the quite little. children. He al- 
ways treated ime: as if I too were 
quite a child. But ithat he should 
be: so kind and :patient when I had 
been so rude and naughty--I could 
not; bear that! If. he had scolded, 
I.-should perhaps, have been as 
hard as. iron; but at his goodness 
I burst out crying, and felt -as if my 
heart: were breaking. It is awkward 
to cry when one has no:hand to 
hide one’s face with, nowhere to 
lean one’s head, Miitterchen-——” 

. “Yes, yes,” nodded the old mo- 
ther. “Go on, my child. What 
happened next?” - 

“Wour son felt: my difficulty, I 
suppose. He did not give me my 
hands—he held them fast.in one of 
his; but he drew me to him,:closer 
and closer, till my head Jeant against 
his breast. Now, Miutterchen, what 
right had he to know that I should 
not be very angry?”: Annie flashed 
up a shy smile into the listening 
face. ‘But somehow I. >did not 
seem to mind it—it did not seem 
Strange to me to rest there. I did 
not try toiget away ; it seemed well 
with me there, and quite natural: 
Then, mother mine, while he held 
me against his heart, and bentyhis 
face down upon my head, he said— 
the words entered ‘my ‘soul: without 
passing through my ears—I cannot 
tell you what he said... I did not 
move, I did not speak. I left off 
erying, and felt as:if I: had gone to 
heaven, or heaven ‘had.come down 
upon me. I was no more ashamed 
than if I had been in:my own dead 
mother’s arms, Presently: he ‘put 
meifrom him, gently, : but quickly ; 
he ‘placed my hands: upon the ‘keys, 
and turned thé pages of my music. 
Fraulein Grappe entered; he had 
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heard her: coming-: He would :mot 
compromise ‘ime; for I had «not 
spoken! ‘Mitterchen, I feel I would 
trust him with all myself,-my life 
my happiness, my honour. I know, 
he would guard ‘them ‘ten thousarid 
times better than I could or-would 
myself, and yet-—~” ose 

* And yet—speak, Annchen.” | 

The bright proud face clouded, 
the ‘clear voice lost all its ring’ of 
truth and delight, as the girl m 
mured— a 

“And yet I 
Llove him.” . 

** At your: peril let: Gottfried; hear 
you say that,” the mother remon- 
strated, with a severe smile. “He 
is bumble in his noble simplicity; 
he will believe you.” 

“Would it not perhaps be well 
for him, my mother, that he should 
believe that I do not love him ?—+ 
notiin the one-way of loving.” 

The door opened; and ‘Herr ‘von 
Heilmann came up’ the room! to 
wards the estrade. A tall iiand 
stately man, not young, and of a 
soldierly bearing; naturally fair, 
but browned to the brown fit for a 
soldier's cheek. The high :brow 
was 4 little bald, but the beard iand 
mustache, which did ‘not “quite 
hide a handsome: resolute mouth, 
were thick, strong, and tawny. The 
eyes had for habitual expression a 
look of introspective’ and: concen- 
trated thought; because they did 
not concern themselves constantly 
with the common things of: that 
outward world; they passed with 
some for “dreamy,” but their 
glance could be keen and trenchant. 
They were the eyes of a wise enthu- 
siast. and a long-suffering patriot. 
The face was deeply lined, seeming 
to tell of things that:hed been; the 
whole aspect was noble and: calm} 
the bearing and manner stiff rather 
than flexible. No wonder that a 
young girl like Annie Gresham, 
looking upon ‘this man, should find 
it hard te realise :that, otherwise 
than from “pity and. grave kind- 


cannot feel sure: that 


ness,” & halfchivalrous, half-pater- 
nal yearning to take a weak and 
friendless thing home to his “pro 
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tection, should he desire to make 
her his wife. 

It was this that ‘she did find it 
hard to realise; this was \the real 
difficulty which grieved .and. vexed 
a proud and sensitive young heart. 

Annie sprang up from her kneel- 
ing attitude when Her von Heil- 
mann entered the room and stood 
beside his mother, one hand resting 
on her chair; her eyes were on 
the ground, and so she lost the 
sight that would have gladdened 
her poor little heart—the warm 
lighting-up of the grave face when 
Herr von Heilmann caught sight of 
her. As she stood there in shy and 
troubled happiness, she was won- 
dering to herself how he would ad- 
dress her, what sort of notice. he 
would take of her. They had not 
met since ——, and then she blushed 
overpoweringly, and rather scoffed 
at her own heart, and said to it, 
“Tt is nothing to him ; he will call 
you ‘highly-respected Fraulein,’ 
very likely.” 

Herr von Heilmann was on the 
estrade now; he bent over his mo- 
ther, and kissed her hand and her 
cheek ; then, with a face of doubt 
and inquiry, he turned to Annie. 

“She cannot feel sure that she 
loves you, she says,” spoke Frau 
von Heilmann, rather maliciously. 
She was a little annoyed that Annie 
should have repeated that statement, 
and meant to string her to an acknow- 
ledgment of its falsehood. 

Herr yon Heilmann bowed over 
the hand he had taken in his own, 
and rélinquished it. Annie had 
not looked into his.face while that 
brief glow overspread. it, but she 
now saw its cold gravity. 

‘‘Be seated, Fraulein,” he. said, 
setting a chair for her as he spoke. 
Then he looked at his watch— “I 
have ten minutes—the time will suf- 
fice for my explanation and apolo- 
gy.” But he paused, and a shade 
of embarrassment crossed his brow. 
“Explain to her, mother,” he. re- 
sumed —-‘‘ you women understand 
each other — that though yesterday 
I was surprised into .a departure 
from my usual respectful attitude, 


she was quite blameless). I was 
wrong; my conduet was hasty, ill- 
considered, for her compromising. 
While I now offer her my most ear- 
nest apology, I wish her to feel as- 
sured that in no. way will I presume 
upon her ness. How) should 
she know if she can,love me? Let 
her have time to question her heart. 
I will wait as long as she pleases; 
till she pleases to have them 
changed, things shall. be between 
us as they have always been.” 

“ Annchen !—have you nothing to 
say, child?” asked the mother, un- 
easy now at what she had done. 

“Nothing, dear: Frau,” answered 
poor Annie, who felt as if the 
bounding life-current were freezing 
perceptibly within her. 

“Gottfried, my son, you are too 
scrupulous, too punctilious, too for- 
mal ; you misrepresent yourself, 
and——” 

“Excuse me, my mother. In 
such a matter a man cannot be too 
scrupulous. Yesterday I was rash 
and wrong. Had the -Fraulein 
Grippe entered one moment sooner, 
consider in what a position my in- 
discretion would have placed the 
dear child here.” 

As he finished, recalled the 
scene, and allowed himself ‘to: use’ 
so tenderly-familiar an epithet, a 
momentary passionateness shone 
from his eyes. - Annie, had | she 
seen that look, might have followed 
what would surely have been the 
bidding of her heart, and, running 
to him, laid her head again where 
it had so fearlessly rested yesterday ; 
but she did not see it; she sat still 
in her place, giving no sign. 

The day had changed—crvelly. 

“ True, t true,” said the mo- 
ther, “‘but Fraulein Grippe did not’ 
enter, and <Annchen forgives you. 
Is it not so, Annchen?” she turned 
upon the girl somewhat impatiently. 

“Herr von Heilmann may think 
me too forgiving if I do,” she an- 
swered. “Surely if Ae finds so 
much of which ‘to repent, there 
must be something for me to regret. 
My conduct yesterday must have 
appeared’ to him: bold, unmaidenby.” 
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She spoke with a burning blush 
and a stinging sense of humiliation. 

“Your conduct was admirable — 
in the purity of childlike —simpli- 
city,” he answered — “a simplicity 
which no man of honour would 
abuse or presume upon,” 

Annie hardly heeded his words. 
She was seized by the impulse to 
escape, to breathe freely, to be 
alone. She hurried by, caught up 
her shawl and bonnet, and, disco- 
vering all at once that she had ex- 
ceeded the time of her leave of ab- 
sence, she declared that she must 
go immediately. 

Throwing her arms round Frau 
von Heilmann, putting her burning 
cheek to hers, she kissed her pas- 
sionately. As she did so, she whis- 
pered, “Liebe Frau, you have been 
a little cruel; but it is best so.” 
Then, with a quick shy look and 
a hurried gesture of farewell, she 
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passed Herr von Heilmann, and left 
the room. 

As she took her way through the 
crisped leaves lying thick in the 
great garden, she’ felt her heart 
waiting and listening for a follow- 
ing footstep while her feet hurried 
her along. 

Pausing to look back when she 
gained the door of her prison-house, 
she half fancied she saw the stately 
figure of Herr von Heilmann in the 
distance; if so, he had made no 
effort to overtake her. She might 
have known that he would not— 
that what he did not say to her 
when she was under the protection 
of his mother’s presence, he was not 
likely to try to say to her in a pub- 
lic walk, and so expose her agitation 
to the remark of any chance passer- 
by. She did not think of this; she 
only recognised that the day was 
cruelly changed. 


CHAPTER II, 


Herr von Heilmann’s lessons at 
Fraulein Griippe’s “‘ Educational 
Institute” were given twice a-week 
—on Tuesday and Friday. On 
Wednesday the English teacher had 
a few hours at her own disposal— 
to visit friends, if she chanced to 
have any, nor to do any needful 
shopping. So Annie Gresham’s 
week had three days in it; seeing 
which, she was surely not much to 
be pitied; there being lives that 
seem as if they could know neither 
days in the week, weeks in the 
month, nor months in the year. 
‘Thank heaven, not many! Please 
heaven, it may be that in those few 
the seeming show is other and 
worse than the reality. Nature, 
for most of us, does something to 
break up such dread monotony; 
even to the prisoner in the half- 
submarine, dungeon comes change. 
The sun strikes the surface of the 
water, and the wind ruffles it, and 
there is a greenish and dancing 
shimmer reflected on the dreary 
wall; the shadoy that stands to 
him for light changes with the 





changing hours of the day. Perhaps 
there has hardly been so cunning- 
cruel a tyrant, or so dark and deep 
a dungeon, but that, to every pris- 
oner not doomed to death, has 
been left open some chink or cranny 
that let in something of the outer 
life of the world. 

We have seen how Annie Gresh- 
am had used her Wednesday. holi- 
day. With a strange mingling of 
dread and longing she lived towards 
the following Friday. 

It came; and on it, at the ap- 
pointed hour, came Herr von Heil- 
mann. It went too, and with it 
went Herr von Heilmann, and he 
and Annie had not met. 

Fraulein Grippe so contrived — 
how she contrived was her secret — 
that Annie had no lesson that day. 
Herr von Heilmann left; Annie 
listened, as well as she could thro 
the throbbing of her heart, to t 
silence following the last pupil’s 
lesson to the opening door, the 
step along the passage, the clos- 
ing door—and she had not been 
summoned to the music-room} 
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When it was too late, Frauleir 
Grippe pretended to remember and 
regret this. On any former day 
Annie would not have ‘allowed her- 
self’ to be so forgotteh. On any 
former day she would have frankly 
ut the question that. now died on 
an lips — ‘tHad he not asked for 
her?” To-day she choked back 
some bitter tears, and answered 
nothing to Fraulein Griippe’s apo- 
. All the more she tormented 
herself with that unspoken question, 
with others of the kind. If he had 
not asked for her, why had he not? 
Was it that he thought she did not 
choose to come? or did he think 
that her petulance of the other day 
deserved the rebuke of his neglect ? 
The same thing would have hap- 
pened again; but on the next oc- 


casion, when all the lessons but An-- 


nie’s had been given, and Fraulein 
Griippe was about to take leave of 
Herr von Heilmann, he said — 

“Excuse me, madame, but my 
most promising pupil, Miss Gresham, 
has not been to me. Is she ill ?” 

“Dear me, no—only so sadly 
indifferent. Always out of the way 
when wanted. Your time is more 
than up, my good sir; I will not 
think of detaining you longer.” 

**T have time for Miss Gresham,” 
was the quiet answer. Herr von 
Heilmann shot one of his keenly 
penetrating glances into Fraulein 
Griippe’s handsome eyes, and she 
yielded: at once. Reddening, and 
murmuring something of his too 
great goodness, she went to fetch 
Annie. Returning with her, she 
resumed her former seat and her 
knitting. Till to-day Annie had 
always been left alone with her 
master. Fraulein Griippe was not 
responsible for ‘‘the teacher,” and 
“Englishwomen are so coldly cau- 
tious, so self-reliant, so competent 
to take care of themselves.” How- 
ever, something had aroused some 


kind of jealous suspicion in the ed 


Fraulein’s mind. Had she, on An- 
nie’s face that day seen traces of 
tears and agitation? She therefore 
remained on duty—the duty, how- 
ever, being to herself, not to Annie. 
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The lesson was only a lesson. 
Herr von. Heilmann was inscrut- 
able, and poor Annie strove to emu- 
late her master’s coolness. The 
lynx-eyed Fraulein discovered no- 
thing; she could not perceive that 
the master leant over Annie more, 
or more closely, than over other of 
his pupils (in fact, it struck her that 
just the contrary was the case), or 
that his fingers lingered upon hers 
when they had occasion to touch 
them: it was such things as thesé 
that the coarse-textured mind of the 
woman had expected to discover. 
Had she been a wiser or a purer 
woman she might have found cause 
for the confirmation of her. suspicion 
that between Annie and her master 
there was “a something,” in the fact 
that the master treated this pupil 
with more of distant respect than 
he observed towards any- of the 
others, though two or three of them 
were no younger than Annie. 

Poor Annie played badly ; instinc- 
tively she knew that the ends of 
Herr von Heilmann’s mustache were 
gnawed pitilessly, that his brow con- 
tracted with a frequent frown, that it 
was no use to hope to see the quiet 
smile, ‘or the pleased twinkle in the 
sincere eyes, with which he had’been 
wont to praise her. Annie could 
not bear that he should think her 
careless of his pained displeasure ; 
so she braved the gi presence of 
Fraulein Grippe, which often made 
her dumb, and said — ; 

“T am very sorry to have played 
so ill, but I have had hardly any 
time for study.” . Which was the 
truth. He answered no otherwise, 
than by a grave bow, but the pleas- 
ant, kindly light came into his eyes, 
and as he closed the piano for her 
he said — i 

“My mother much desires to see 
you; you will make her a visit to- 
morrow ?” 

The Fraulein Grippe interpos- 


“T am truly sorry to disappoint 
the most excellent Frau von Heil- 
mann ; but I propose a pleasure for 
my little friend to-morrow; I re 
quire her to take the young ladies 
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to a concert at Sconhans, at which 
Herr Steinwitz, whom the Fraulein 
Gresham admires, will play.” 

Sudden tears gathered blindingly 
in Annie’s eyes. She’ did not ad- 
mire Herr Steinwitz, who was a rival 
and opponent: of her master’s; bat 
she did not dare speak, lest her 
tears should fall then and there: 
she hurried from the room with 
hardly a salutation to her master, 
and no message to her old friend, 
his mother. No sooner was it too 
late than she began to fret herself 
greatly at having been guilty of such 
ungracious discourtesy, 

“Mees Greshar» will never do 

ou much credit, I fear, mein Herr,” 
n the Fraulein ; “‘she does not 
improve; how slightingly and un- 
appreciatively she played that won- 
derful Andante of yours! She will 
never do you justice.” 

“To-day Miss Gresham did not do 
herself justice,” was Herr yon Heil- 
mann’s somewhat grimly-spoken 
reply. 

“She is so uncertain! In every- 
thing I find her so flighty and un- 
equal — sadly unfit for her position, 
poor thing!” 

“Unfit for her position, as’ you 

say,” Herr von Heilmann returned, 
rather absently. “You are right, 
madam; it strikes me so. And 
if you would, out of the fulness of 
your womanly charity, make the 
position a little more fit for her, it 
might be well; but excuse me, I 
presume.” 
_“ Any suggestions of Herr von 
Heilmann’s on any subject! Is 
there anything of which Mees 
Gresham’ has complained?” The 
voice was soft and smooth enough, 
but the eyes were dangerous, re- 
minding Herr von Heilmann of the 
impolitic imprudence of interfer- 
ence. 

He answered more blandly, not 
noticing the closing question— “I 
would suggest, then, some arrange- 
ment that should afford Miss Gresh- 
am fair time to study for her music 
lessons. She has a _ promising 
enough talent, madame, I assure 
you, and some love of the art.” 
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With those words Herr von Heil- 
mann accomplished his retreat. 

There was no attempt after that 
to defraud Annie of her lessons, or 
of time to study for them; but Frau- 
lein Griippe was’ invariably present. 


Two, three, four weeks passed ‘with- 
out there being a possibility of her 
seeing Frau von Heilmann. In 
those weeks Annie grew thinner 
and: paler. Sometimes it seemed to 
her that Herr von Heilmann him- 
self was not quite as formerly — that 
a shade of melancholy saddened his 
serious eyes — that with each lesson 
he was more completely than ever 
only her master. 

The setting-in of the ‘“ Wiste- 
stadt season” showed Annie more 
than she had known before of Herr 
von Heilmatnn’s position. She saw 
him in public, courted and flattered 
by ‘all the music-loving beauties of 
the town and the neighbourhood. 
He was “‘ well-born ” —as his father’s 
son, he was not without a certain 
prestige, and his own reputation 
was steadily on the increase : among 
his pupils were many blond bar- 
onesses and fair countesses, whose 
passion for his art was secondary to 
their passion for its master; and who 


in public places’ a. to encour- 
age each other to flutter about him, 
surrounding him with an atmosphere 
of flattery and fascination. ; 
One evening Annie, hidden, as 
she thought, in the’ group of gi 
of whom she was in charge, watched 
him ‘thus surrounded, with a sad, 
proud feeling at her heart of how 
far off he stood — sad for herself, and 
proud, so proud, for him! The 
concert had been given for a charit- 
able object — for the benefit of an 
old and disabled musician. Herr 
von Heilmann had’ ‘played’ grandly : 
now he stood, cold and courteous, 
tall and stately, the centre of an 
admiring group, paying a grave ac- 


knowledgment of just homage 
gravely pushing aside foolish red 
tery there, while his eyes keenly 
searched the crowded room. Annie 
did not know how much her eyes 
were saying when his found them 
Steadily, without any show of haste, 
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he made his way through ‘the >il- 


to the 


lowy sea of crinolined.; 
ulein 


auto corner occupied, by 


pe a word about the violinist 
= had played, the, harpist who 
was about to play, a, brief criticism 
of the various schools of music rep- 
resented. by the selections of the 
programme — then, last, he turned 
to Annie. There , was, nothing, to 
draw. attention upon. her—no differ: 
ence made that could; be perceptible 
to the world at. large; or even to the 
sharp. eyes of the pupils; but there 
was something which,, Annie felt— 
some sunshine of kindness and en- 
couragement, some’ pleased recog; 
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nition and acceptance of her .un- 
spoken admiration, passed from his 
eyes into her soul and made tumult 


‘¢ pupils. Hespoke toeach there, 


‘But. somebody reported or. in- 
vented something about that. meet- 
ing which did. not please the ‘Frau- 
lein, ;Griippe. , After that oes 
Annie, was, not again required, to 
take, unassisted: charge in public of 
Fraalein Grippe’s pupils—a ures 
she had always accepted with 
luctance ; for among, the number 
were girls, of her: own age, who, 
having little womanly ™ 2 * 
discretion, at. times: ie ay. 
and, annoyed her by the rs ty of 


their conduct. 


CHAPTER III. 


At. last a Wednesday came on 
which. Fraulein Grippe yi find 
no excuse to prevent. Annie from 
visiting her old _ fri ron von 
Heilmann. Not at the end of her 
resources, however, , the,, Fraulein 
herself experienced an earnest. wish 
to visit the dear old lady, and bade hono 
Annie wait at she ag ie leisure 
to. accompany her, 

Annie lost two hours, a her) Sates 
poliday. At, last, however, she and 
he. Fraulein Grippe were on their 
way towards the. Garten-Strasse, 
At the end of it they met Herr yon 
Heilmann; he released Annie. .from 
her jaileress by requesting§ the hon- 
our of a few moments’ conversation 
with the Fraulein on, the subject 
of the private concert to, be given 
shortly at her Institute — at. the 
same. time stating that, as his mother 
Was. somewhat indisposed,.it..would 
be.well that the oured _ lady. 
should: ‘postpone: the. favour, of her 


visit. 
“ Will, she see,me? may I go 


on?” asked Annie, timidly..... 
“Will my mother see you! Cer- 
tainly, Das versteht sich.” (ca. va 


sans dire.) Herr, yon. Heilmann’s 
tone was rather reproachful, while 
there was a slight twinkle of amuse- 
ment in the corner of his eye. Then, 
from courtesy to the Fraulein, ogress, 


(for a man, must be courteous to an 
ogress: who has more or less power 
to, torment, his heart), he added, 
still addressing Annie—‘ My mother 
stands. on no ceremony with oy 
‘ou know., The visit of the 
i Grippe, being a more unwented 
a ek nie aped on, and Fraulein 
Griippe, ;well pleased, turned to ace 
company Herr yon Heilmann some 
distance on his way. She knew’ 
now that there was little chance of 
Annie’s. seeing her master in 
that day, for she knew that 
yon sig nay § engagements would 
detain him till long after Annie’s 
leave of absence ial have ex: 
Hired. Annie sped on, but jb 
she reached the familiar 
heart failed her; she made no sud- 
den, ascent. and, "rapid incursion, as 
had..been, her, wont; her feet fal. 
tered ; she approached her old friend 
with shy hesitation. 
_ Frau yon Heilmann sat in her 


cold-weather place near the stove 
—kni of course, cee 
Annie. with kindliness, but 


ere was . less, ee and 
some restraint in her manner. ee 
u 


was under orders; the one s 


on which she was ‘hot, to speak was 
ever if agape to her, nares, 
than ever, my 
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dear,” she said, in answer to Annie’s 


stions. “I’m set fast till ‘spring 
now, and that seems a long time to 
live forward to, for at my age one 
cannot look for many more earth! 
springs. Very pretty, my child, 
and very warm,” she said, as she 
drew on a-pair of mittens Annie 
had brought her. “So you have 


sometimes thought of the old woman 


all‘ this time—eh? You made’these 
for her!” 

“Yes; you did not think I had 
forgotten—would not have come to 
you if I could! I have’ been hin- 
dered and tormented: the time has 
been very long.” ‘The tears were in 


Annie’s eyes. ide 
“Poor little one! It is as Gott- 
fried says; you are thinner and 


er.” 

“He said so—he notices, then ?” 

“Why should he not? You 
know how kind-hearted’ and com- 
passionate he is: his eyes are keen, 
too. Don’t you, remember, child, 
when that poor teacher at Fraulein 
rer, < tthe first fell ill, that it was 
my Gottfried who noticed how she 
drooped and withered—as it was 
my Gottfried who hed her brought 
here and nursed and tended till she 
died—the poor, old, worn-out, friend- 
less thing!” 

“T remember,” sighed Annie. 

“As I was saying,” «proceeded 
Frau von Heilmann, “I am set fast 
till spring. I do not care much to 
0 out: from that window, where 

tfried sets me whenever the 
sun shines, I see plenty of life and 
movement, A still-contained, in- 
ward-turned existence is the most 
fitting for’ an ‘aged’ woman, ‘sqme 
think, but I don’t thuch believe’ it, 
Annchen. While we are in this 
world, it seems to me more. beauti- 
ful and right to liye its joys ‘and 
sorrows — through those of others 
when our own are past. The thing 
that does sometimes fret nie is, that 
I cannot hear my Gottfried play in 
public, and see how they court and 
praise him. Last night, in the 


concert-room of the Schauspielhaus, 
he played grandly, they tell me. 
Did you hear him, child 
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“ No.” ay pauts sh 
“He likes to play in that room; 
and then the?'concert' was given 
for the benefit of the widows: and 
hans of actors and musitiang, 
Yes, he played grandly: the Gra: 
finn + mg von: ae has 
been here this morning, brimming 
over with enthusiasm... She has 
paid me a great deal of attention 
lately, Annchen~ mein; can ‘-shé 
fancy that the ‘simple old mother 
does’ not see through her?” Frau 
von Heilmann laughed merrily, but 
not ill-naturedly,; ‘ Well, she isa 
pretty creature. I do not hold‘in 
great esteem the gay young widows 
of old husbands, nor, indeed, any 
widow whose life shows no effort 
to bring itself into accord with the 
apostle’s description of that of ‘ eine 
rechte Wittwe,’ ‘die einsam ist, die 
ihre Hoffnung auf Gott stellet.’ 
But she is a pretty creature ; there 
are many excuses to be made for 
her, and she may say ” (through the 
sober-minded and pious demeanour 
of this German woman would some- 
times flash a spark of French viva- 
city — ‘wicked-wise,’ she called it) 
“that she has at any rate set her 
heart upon the peace of God (Gott- 
fried). _ I do not see how I can think 
the worse of her for that, though in 
my young days it was not the fash- 
ion for women, whether maidens or 
widows, to do the courting. Yet, 
ed aia thes is a charming crea- 
ture, and Seems to me to have more 
heart than most of her kind. - Do 
you know her, Annchen ?” é 
“ By sight only, liebe Frau.” 
To-day it was not Mitterchen 
and Téchterchen. Formerly the old, 
dear ‘words had ‘been innocently 
used ; ro ‘could ‘be so no longer; 
they must’ mean their meaning, or 
not be spoken. If to-day they were 
uttered. by chance, Annie would 
blush and. grow confused beneath 
Frau von Heilmann’s shrewd, in- 
quiring look. In one of the awk- 
ward pauses ensuing when this had 
happened, Annie turned her eyes 
upon the flowers filling a vase on 
the table which stood near, and 
commented on their beauty. “ Yes, 
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they are lovely ; but Ido not much 
love to see such a forcing of the 
fair: order of: nature. May lilies in 
November must feel themselves so 
notat-homish. They came from the 
young Grifinn. She sent them this 
morning with the prettiest: of notes, 
before she came herself. ‘There 
lies: the note, child; read it if you 
will : observe how neatly she com- 
pliments Gottfried in the’ post- 
script. He read it with the grimmest 
of faces, nevertheless. I have had 
many such pretty notes with neat 

stscripts. Ach, Annchen, when 

e@ ‘opera comes out, I expect I 
Shall bave .a fine time of it then 
with bouquets and __billets-doux, 
fruits; bonbons, and what. not! 
Sometimes I feel quite grieved 
that the pretty creatures’ should 
waste so much time and trouble: 
if I say so to Gottfried, he answers 
with one of his inwardly amused 
looks, ‘You have the benefit, mo- 
ther mine; they,are not harmed, 
nor am [.’” 

“ But they must. be harmed, and 
he too,” cried Annie. ' 

“ Ech! you think so, child.: Place 
aux dames ; we will begin with the 
ladies. ‘They must be harmed,’ 
you say —and why? It is no ques- 
tion of the true feelings of true 
women; it is puppet-play. Take 
Gottfried from them, and they will 
set up some less worthy idol. Is 
it. not something that it should be 
a true man, and a true musician; 
before: whom they play out their 
little game?” 

“* Perhaps.” 

“ Where for them do you find the 
harm, then, of their amusement ?” 

“I do not know. Perhaps ‘ho 
where; yet I feel as if it'were some+ 
where.” . 

“As you do not know, we will 
are You say he too must be 

d. How? Do you think this 
sort of thing will make my Gott 
fried vain?” 

“No, no, no. Iwas not thinking 
that Herr von Heilmann could be 
made vain. But — but must it not 


be harmful to any man to have his 
notion of women brought so low ?” 
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“Tt must be harmful to any man 
to have his notion of women-br 
low. Yes, child, there you are ; 
but on’ my’ son these things do 
work thus.» Even if, every day of 
his ‘life, ‘he: were pained, grieved, 
disgusted, by seeing women so far 
from what 'he would have them, 

thei® actions characterised 
by a want ofall true humility, as 
a want of ‘all modest dignity, th 
would in no way affect his rever- 
ence’ for abstract womanhood; or 
lower ‘his Ideal. I know this, not 
only because, when we have talked 
on the subject, he has said it, but 
also because ‘his conduct in man 
instances has proved it to me. 
is ‘too ae chival 
rous, too wholly the soul of honour, 
for these things to work upon him 
harmfully. It — ee that his 
eye pierces through the atmosphere 
of frivolous pe tert and fashionable 
ugliness with which we so often 
surround ourselves, and reaches to 
the central potential tryth of our 
being. The spiritual insight of such 
a nature may in the most seeming 
frivolous of: fashionable follies de 
tect the stirring and striving of a 
saving element — the blind beating 
of the bars, and the dazzled flutter- 
ing towards the truth — may there- 
fore detect something not unworthy 
of reverence. .Reverence is the in- 
most ‘principle of my Gottfried’s 
nature, I have never seen the thing 
bearing the shape of woman that 
he seemed able to scorn. With such 
aman a woman is safe, let her-—= 
But I am prosing ; when I talk-of 
Gottfried the subject sometimes 
runs away with me, Annchen.” ‘As 
she spoke shé suddenly looked from 
her knitting full into the girl’s 
face. “Prosing and philosophising. 
I have just been reading the Herr 
Professor Dichmann’s work.” 

Then, while Annie's heart was 
throbbing and burning to say some 
little word’ that should prove her 

ition of the nobleness of such 
high faith.and clivalry, the clever 
old woman began to talk with luci- 
dity and power of the book she had 
just named — talk which ended in 








being in itself a little philosophical 
essay —a mental exereise for self- 
ree for she knew right 

ll. that Annie heard. little and un- 
derstood less of what she was saying. 
| After Annie had risen to go, \Frau 
yon Heilmann said, “The Christ- 
mas holidays cannot. be very. far 
now; you must. spend them with 
meas you did the Midsummer. I 
will arrange that with. the Fraulein 
Grippe. You are.not)sold to! her, 
body and soul; Annchen, so pluck 
ne and don’t, be so much 

id of her as Gottfried, thinks 
yon are, poor child. Should: she 
send, you away, I could no doubt 
find you a place would suit you 
as well. Perchance. better.” Here 
she restrained a mischievous smile, 
which, spite of her efforts, indicated 
itaelf. “Through the Christmas 
weeks I shall be along; as _I was at 
Midsummer,” she went on. ‘‘Gottr 
fried goes to some of his grand 
friends—a round of visits in the 
neighbourhood, from one Schloss to 
another, I wish it, I send him. I 
did not desire that he. should be a 
musician; I wished to’ see him a 
soldier, as his father was, but since 
he is a musician, I desire:for him as 
great a name and as wide a fame, 
being a musician, as had his father 
being a soldier. The more he is 
known, the more he is respected. 
The people he goes to, have influence 
—will be useful—so I send him, my 
Gottfried, out into the world.” 

The old woman’s dark eyes flashed 
under the bushy snow-white brows, 
-~aiflash that quickened; the beating 
of Annie’s heart. 

‘In leave-taking to-day Annie 
stooped to kiss the old brown hands ; 
they drew her down: Frau von 
Heilmann kissed her solemnly on 
both cheeks, with the words “ God 
guide thee, child.” Then, still hold- 
ing the girl fast, she udded, ‘* Gétt- 
fried gave me a méssage. » He says, 
Annchen, he begs of you to remem- 
ber that, however your heatt may 
decide in a certain matter, you must 
not flee from us and shun us; that 
we, he and his mother, will always 
be your friends. He earnestly begs 
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of you to remember this. He says 
that, if you choose so, he can) beté 

ou ohly a friend, and yet with:all 

is might your friend. Phis is true ; 
L know. it. ri ee! ee 
message; and-again I say, guide 
thee, child.” Y Tom 

Again, and more fervently, Anni¢ 
kissed the old woman’s hands, : 
she hurried away. : 

Outside, instead of turning: to; 
gre ayer —_— she 

ready over-stay er tinie, 
Annie took, her way through the 
sodden paths,and the bare trees: of 
the great garden towards the dismal 
banks of the black canal. 

She wanted: freedom, open air, 
space. She felt that just then: she 
could not endure to be shut in. be 
tween walls, surrounded by eyes 
and tongues. ? 

Having gained the canal-path, 
she hurried on and on, faster and 
faster, unconsciously driven ‘by het 
driving thoughts, not heeding the 
increasing cold and darkness. © . 

When at length she paused and 


-turned, she was frightened to find 


herself. alone so late in that dismal 
place. The lights of the town, ‘the 
few she could see through the bran- 
ches of the trees which intervened 
between her and it, looked far off; 
nothing seemed near but the cling- 
ing clammy fog and the crawling 
water. 

‘Presently it seemed to her «that, 
walk swiftly as she would, a follow- 
ing footstep gained upon her. Be 
tween her and the town, after she 
should have crossed the bridge, ‘lay 
the desolate gardens, as dreary and 
deserted at this hour as any savage 
wilderness or wood. There came in- 
to her mind; against her will, stories 
she had heard about things that had 
happened in this neighbourhood, 
and the steady tramp, tramp, tramp 
of the gaining footstep excited ‘her 
wildest. fears. 

Reaching the bridge just as she 
knew by the sound that her pur- 
suer, if such he were, was open her, 
she paused there, breathless ‘and 
exhausted, ready in the desperation 
of her fear to jump into the water,;— 
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either that, or he should pass: her 
before she entered the garden. 

A figure, looking large through 

the fog, was at her side; it passed. 
Shei thought she had not tree ob- 
served; her heart gave a great was, 
bound: then the person: who was so 
much an object of. her dread paused 
and turned. Annie clutched the low 
parapet of the bridge, and held her- 
self ready for a spring. j 

“Ts it possible!—here alone, at 
this hour?” questioned the ‘voice, 
which she had no doubt now was the 
dearest to her in all the world. 

Poor Annie! she sprang to Herr 
von Heilmann, and clasped both 
little hands round his arm, beside 
herself with relief and gratitude for 
the first moment. 

“You knew me, then?” was her 
senseless question. 

“Not at first, Fraulein; and now 
it seems too incredible. I paused 
and turned because I could not let 
myself pass by any woman in such 
a place, at such anhour, without 
making. her the offer of my protec- 
tion.” 

Annie’s hands loosed: ‘themselves 
and fell from off his arm. What 
could he think of her? She felt 
her soul shrink from the severe pain 
expressed by his voice. .Would he 
not have cause now to believe the 
worst Fraulein Grippe might choose 
to tell him of her insubordination 
and wild imprudence? 

Poor Annie! It was 4 pity the 
darkness had made it impossible more, 
for her to detect the light, sudden 


and. sweet, that had come into his N 


face, the twinkle of the eye and 
twitch of the mouth; when he felt 
the confiding clasp of those little 
hands. She had once seén some 
thing like it, in the very early da 
of their acquaintance; when s 
talked his tongue with plundering 
difficulty. She had let a “du” slip 
out instead of the fit and formal 
“sie,” and had for a moment. won- 
dered what error of hers had caused 
the look of repressed but pleased 
amusement, the transient sparkle, 
which she saw cross her master’s 
grave face. 
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As. well as she could the 
child éxoused herself as they 
= towards the town side by § 
er longing for air and liberty 
been. irresistible, she told him; 

‘sémetimés: till the last 
years abo bad Jed such a fret lif, 

had been thinking, and had not 
noticed how far she went or how 
dark it grew.: She had paused on 
the bridge because the following 
footstep Trightened her, and she 
- safer there than in the gar- 
en. 


i 


Brae 


my Fraulein?” 

“The water might have saved 
me,” she answered. 

* Ach Himmel!” 
catch his exclamation, or know the 
inward shudder—the inward grasp- 
ing clasp—with which it was 
breathed. He said a few 
words: == = ne rape in- 
curred, not any 
personal reproof—from him to her; 
that he assumed no right to do; — 

“FT will not do so any more; I 
will not do anything so impradent 
again; I am very sorry,” Annie said, 
with ‘childlike simplicity and fer- 
your of penitence, ‘‘ Now, think 
of it no more, pray!” she added, 
with some dignity. 

“It is not a thing to be lightly 
dismissed from the mind, Fraulein;, 
but I thank you earnestly for the 
goodness of = promise, and we 
will ae of the painful subject no 


What did they then speak of? 


we ab Heilmann was silent 
from pain and displeasure, Annie 
thought. In truth, he was both 
pained and displeased, but infin- 


itely pitiful too; and the subject 
© of bis thoughts’ was how best to 
extricate the heedless girl from the 
unpleasant consequences of her im- 
prudence. They were in the Gar- 
ten, Strasse by the time he had 


settled that matter with himself. 

“It will be best that you come 
to my mother,” he said to — 
“She will scold you sharply, but 
you know how good her heart ig 
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towards you. You must sup with 
us, and afterwards our old Hans 
shall. conduct' you to Fraulein 
Griippe’s, and my mother will send 
with you a note, in which she will 
apologise for having detained you.” 

You are very kind. Iam much 
ashamed to givé so much trouble. 
Would it not, perhaps, be better 
that I should return at once?” 

They stood under the entrance- 
lamp now, ahd she was reassured 
by the kindliness of his face, as he 
answered, half jestingly— 

.. “To be sent, like a naughty 
child, supperless to bed. The-fru- 
al evening meal is long over at the 
ulein Griippe’s. No+ enter with 
me; you are half-starved and very 
tired; let my mother see you rested 
and refreshed before you return.” 

So they mounted the stairs, and 
together entered the well warmed 
and lighted room where the ‘able 
was already spread for the friendly 
evening meal. 

Herr von Heilmann hastened to 
offer to his mother a few words of 
explanation, adding, in a lighter 
and more familiar tone than he 
had used while they were alone, 
and gently laying his hand on An- 
nie’s shoulder as he spoke— 

“Do not scold our poor little 
friend much, mother. She is tired 

. and starved and cold, and she has 
promised, the good child, to be no 
more so imprudent.” 

With those words he passed 
through the room to his own apart- 
ments; and poor Annie, overcome 
by his kindness and the weakness 
of her own exhaustion, knelt down 
before his mother, rested her head 
on her lap, and burst into tears, 

But neither those tears nor Herr 


von Heilmann’s intercession saved 
Annie from as scolding — a 
stinging reproof: which the 


truest motherly kindness was la- 
vished upon her. ' 

Annie spent two very happy 
hours. It was so warm, so bright, 


so home-like, so every way pleasant, 
in Frau von Heilmann’s living-room 


at the restful, comfortful, friendly 
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hour when the Abend-brod was 
eaten—the time when, the day’s 
labour done, the mother ‘and 
son drew nearest to each other, 
Annie — little, strange, and friend- 
less Annie—was made to feel neither 
strange nor friendless, but one of 
the home inmates. 

As by-and-by she stepped out 
into the bitter night, followed by 
the old house-servant, Hans, ‘she 
drew close round her the soft warm 
shawl of Frau von Heilmann’s, 
which her master had himself hung 
upon her shoulders, and said to 
herself— 

“What do I eare for the night or 
the cold—or her cruelty? Let the 
night be black and the wind biting. 
Let the Fraulein speak swords and 
look poison and daggers. It is well 
with me—all is warm to me—all is 
well with me.” ' 

This evening Annie’s confidences 
to herself were made, not in the old 
home-tongue, but in the tongue of 
the home she had just left, the 
home which she had been made to 
feel, if even she had not been told, 
stood ready for her, waiting to be, 
when she willed it, her home. Lov- 
ingly she dwelt upon isome of the 
homely home-suggestive phrases of 
the friendly tongue, and she- was 
happy, so happy, till the old doubt 
returned. How could he love her? 
How should he love her? How 
otherwise than with “ pity and grave 
kindness” should such a man love 
a girl like her? sea 

If so—if he loved her so, and only 
so, well? was not this, from him, 
enough for her?—for her happi- 
ness? For her—for her happiness ? 
Yes. But for him—for his happi- 
ness? Annie believed that, through 
his music, she knew something of 
her master that obliged her to an- 
swer the last question with a fatal 
“no.” 

She was at her prison-house. 

“Leben sie wohl, my most highly 
honoured Fraulein,” old Hans was 
saying. 

If she were sharply rated or es- 
caped lightly, she did not know. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the following Friday Herr 
Von Heilmann and the ulein 
Grippe had a slight altercation, if 
such it could be called. The lady 
was angry and excited (perhaps, be- 
ginning to despair of her game, she 
sometimes let her mask slip on one 
side); the gentleman was courteous, 
severe, and resolute. 

“You desire that Fraulein Gresh- 
am should play at your concert, 
madam, Well, I think it a pity; 
she is too nervous for it not to 
painful to her to do so—too ner- 
vous to do herself or me justice; 
but if I bow to your desire in this 
matter, I eannot be dictated to as 
regards the composition she shotfld 
render.” 

“As to her nervousness, mein 
Herr, she must conquer that. In 
her position she has no business to 
indulge in any such nonsense. Up- 
on her playing I shall insist; and I 
much desire that she should play 
the Prelude and Fugue in O minor, 
composed by my late lamented fa- 
ther on the occasion of the death of 
the most worthy Princess Wilhel- 


. Mina.” 


“Impossible, madan%. The merit 
of the composition is a question 
upon which I will not presume to 
enter; but that it should be played 
by such hands as these” (here, 
with the most entirely business-like 
gravity, a complete absorption in 
the matter under discussion, he 
took up one of Annie’s hands—she 
was sitting at the piano beside him 
—and laid it upon his own) “is 
a physical impossibility. These 
fingers are lithe, and the wrist” 
(raising it, and giving it a little 
shake) “is finely flexible; still the 
composition of which you speak is 
not for such hands as these.” So 
Saying, he seemed suddgnly to 
awake to the consciousness that 
the hand he had again placed on 
his—the more strongly, by force of 
contrast, to mark its minuteness — 
was something more than a piece 


of dainty mechanism. He gently 
replaced itton the keys of the piano 
with a look as he said, “ Verzeihen 
sie, gnadigste Fraulein,” that was 
from him a caress. But Annie, 
sitting passive while her fate was 
discussed, did not raise her eyes. 

He turned again to the watchful 

Fraulein Griippe, and continued, 
severely—“ As to this concert, the 
credit or discredit of it will be 
mine: the arrangement of the pro“ 
gramme and allotment of the musi¢ 
is therefore wholly my affair, and 
I cannot submit, madame, to even 
such judicious and wise co-opera- 
tion as yours would doubtless be, 
With my’ other pupils the playing 
or not playing on this occasion has 
been a matter of choice. I do not 
see why it should be compulsory on 
the part of the Fraulein Gresham. 
I therefore ask her—Miss Gresham, 
is it agreeable to you that your 
name should be placed upon the 
programme ?” 
''The question was put in the se- 
vere tone which he had used to 
Fraulein Grippe, but the thought- 
ful eyes were full of kindness when 
they met Annie’s. Annie cared for 
nothing in the matter but to please 
her master. It was impossible to 
her, after meeting that look, - to 
answer his question otherwise than 
with another. 

“Do you wish it?” é, 

This time she detected a certain 
pleasant change in his face, enough 
to assure her that she had pleased 
him. Before he answered he ap- 
peared to reflect for a moment, 
then: said, “On the whole, I think, 

es. rs 

“T must stipulate,” he continued, 
turning upon Fraulein Grip 
* that Miss Gresham shall have the 
use of a piano for at least three hours 
daily.” As he rose to go, he added 
—“T have always had pride and 
pleasure in my English pupils, find- 
ing among them some of the most 
intelligent and industrious of my 
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scholars. I assure myself that it 
is not Fraulein Gresham who will 
prove the exception.” 

He did not allow himself to seek 
an answer in Annie’s face, or he 
would have met a very bright one. 

“T cannot make them out!” 
Fraulein Grippe remarked to her 
confidential friend. , “Jf there is 
anything between them, she is. the 


slyest little thing. I, have watched, 


and watched, and I cannot. detect a 
spark of try or consciousness 
in her conduct. She is altogether 
the good pupil; sits and looks like 
a, demure baby: ‘Mais il n'est, 
comme on dit, pire eau que leau 
qui dort.’ ” 

“The English, women are so. con- 
trolled, so quiet and so) deep, you 
see, dear Angel,” answered. the 
friend addressed. ‘This, girl is no 
doubt cunning enough to know 
the kind of manner-of-being, (Art 
zu seyn) likely to catch a grave 
man of middle age like Herr von 
Heilmann, who in a wife would 
probably like to find the docility 
that other men, who marry earlier, 
look for in their children.” 

“ ‘Catch!’ ‘wife!’ ° You .don’t 


mean to tell me, my dearest”’—the. 


voice was sharp and angry—‘ that 
you think there is any danger — 
sat you fancy he means to marry 
er 

“No, no, no; @ thousand times 
no!” cried the alarmed confidante. 
“Last time I, had the happiness 
of seeing him with you, I thought 
there was a decided, a pronounced 
—in short, a something difficult to 
describe, but certainly a. something 
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in his manner towards you, dearest 
Angel, very different from his man- 
ner towards other women.” 

After that! Friday Annie set her 
heart to her wiusic more 
she had ever done before, though 
she had always loved it, and often 
found in it the one delight of dreary. 
days. She no longer meekly relin- 
quished to the first claimant the 
hours of study to which she hada 
right, and by.rising very early she 
secured others which no one con+ 
tested with her... She had set her 
heart. towards her music, and yet, 
though she loved it, not for its own 
sake; the heart set towards the art 
was set upon pleasing the master, 
With the singular simplicity and 
singleness of purpose of which she 
was capable she kept this aim) in 
sight. She was conscious that he 
especially desired her success; she 
did not question ‘‘why.” Also she 
was conscious that she especially 
desired to please -him; she did not 
question “‘why” or “what more.” - 
To the publicity of the concert she 
looked forward with no dread and 
no pleasure, but with intense an- 
xiety. She would be no more ner- 
yous in playing. before fifty people 
than in playing before her master 
only; their presence would merely. 
affect her in? as far as it affected 
him, making her more desirous to 
do well because.she believed that it 
made him more desirous that she 
should do so; The one thing she 
cared about bm that she should 
not shame or ppoint him. 

But before that day came other 
things happened to Annie. 


CHAPTER V. 


“A visit” and “Fraulein Gresh- 
am” were words that fell on 
Annie’s ear as she sat in class one 
morning — unwonted words, falling 
there so strangely that she paid 
them. no heed,, did not believe that 
she had heard rightly. But when 
the class was over, Fraulein Griippe 
sent her down to the refectory to 
receive. a visitor. “ The refectory 


was a long bare room; long tables 
and long forms, and the ineyita- 
ble piano, were its only furniture. 
Visitors were ordinarily received in 
the salon, but Annie was so greatly 
out, of favour that any place was 
good enough for a friend of hers, 
““What dungeon do I find you 
in!” exclaimed a clear ringing Kng- 


lish voice as Annie entered the 
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room. Her hands were taken, and 
her cheeks were kissed by a mus- 
tached mouth, before she had’ time 
to recognise her visitor. 

“Cousin Basil!” her ‘tone was 
half:joyful, half doubtful. .* 

“Do you doubt it? Will you 
have me turned away as an itmpos- 
tor? Have you quite forgotten 
me?” 

*“You are grown from:a boy in 
aman, remember, and I had fo 
reason to expect to see you. Where 
have:tyou dropped from? Oh, it is 
pleasant ‘to hear a home voiceand 
see a home face.” 

“I'm glad you think so. I have 
had a: world of difficulty in. finding 
you out. I am here foria few days 
en route for ‘home, This: place’ is 
not‘really en route, but I made it so 
to ‘see’ you. And now ‘how ‘can I 
see you in any satisfactory way? 
Do you ever get out? I am stay- 
ing in a very pleasant! family—the 
family of a friend of mine out there. 
They are really hospitable people— 
will be delighted to see you. Oan 
I>speak to the principal here and 
get ‘you leave of absence? You 
could tell her I'm your brother if 
you think she would not trust you 
witha cousin.” 

‘She knows I have no brother 
no’near relations,” Annie answered; 
smiling. 

“No nearrelations ! What'do 
you ‘call me, then, eh/?” 

““Avvsecond cousin is hardly a 
neat though he may be a dear ‘rela+ 
tion, Basil: , Though you used to 
be like a brother to me, I cannot 
pass you off as one. Oh, how long 
do‘you stay’? Of course, I must see 
something of you. I will manage 
it somehow.” 

“T: only meant to stay a couple 
of days, but I fancy it may bea 
couple of weeks. To tell: the truth, 
one-of my friend's sisters is an un- 
commonly rice girl, and she can 
speak English, and it’s uncommonly 
jolly to hear her do it... But I must 
get ‘home before Christmas, how- 
ever. Annie, what becomes of you 
in‘ the holidays? Why ‘not come 
over with me?” ° 


“That jis perfectly impossible; 
Basil.” shore 

“1 know ‘of old that’ ‘ perfectly 
impossible’ of yours; it was always. 
a ‘settler.’ But how about getting 
out? Can’t you comeat once? The 
day ‘is glorious; it is a’shame to 
lose it'in this ‘den. Couldn’t you 
take a good walk with me in those 
gardens? ‘I have a world of things 
to tell you about.” ogre 

While’ Annie was hesitating, 
Fraulein Graippe came. into ‘the 
room, curious as to her teacher's 
visitor. For some reason of ‘her 
own she proved wonderfully | gra- 
cious, accepted the guarantee of 
cousinship as all-sufficient, “was 
charmed ‘that ‘her young friend 
should have the pleasure of secing 
@ countryman, granted” immutity 
from ‘all the duties of the day, and 
urged that they ‘should enjoy the 
beautifal weather by going out 
doors at once. 

At what | hour is ‘it ‘likely: to 
be most convenient for me to take 
my music-lesson, madame?” Annié 
asked ; “this is Herr von . Heil- 
mann’s afternoon, you remember, 
and I shall wish to return for my 
Jesson. , 

“ Excuse’! If that also for 
@ace, my too industrious “Mees.” 
s@s ‘the answer in broken English, 
T° charge myself with’ your ex- 
cuses.” 

“Yes, rag 3a whole holiday. As 
madanie is‘so good, I claim you for 
all the: day ?” cried Basil, ” “This 
evening we are going to the opera; 
you must join us, Annie. There are 
to be ladies of the party, madame.” 

“ Exactly, sir; lean quite well 
confide) my young friend to your 
care; E*perceive. Go, dear M 
and prepare yourself; the while’ 
will entertain: your cousin.” 

“An easy-going soul for a school- 
mistress;’ was Basil’s comment as 
they left»the house. “ Yourig and 
handsome herself, ‘she fond’ of 


gaiety, no doubt, and so has more 
sympathy ‘with the pleasutes of 
other: people; Are you comfortable 
with her, Annie?” 

“I might ‘be worse off; on the 
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whole, I am not. unhappy,” was 
Annie’s evasive answer. 

» “And, that is all you can = for 
yourself, poor little thing?” 

drew his cousin's hand through his. 
arm as he spoke. , She did not like 
to withdraw it, though there were 
reasons why she would not); have 
had it there. 

The day was keen’ and bright. 
Annie enjoyed the brisk movement 
through the light clear,air, the sense 
of freedom, her cousin’s | merry re- 
miniscences of their early, happy 
country life; above all she enjoyed 
the, befriended feeling his presence 
Bay e her, the sense of kinship, of 

longing to somebody. A second 
cousin was “something to one so 
friendless, who so. often- felt herself 
soimere a “ waif and stray.” But in 
her enjoyment Annie did not, for- 
get her music or her master, or her 
determination, unrevealed to the 
Fraulein Griippe, to be atthe school 
by the time Herr von Heilmann was 
due there. After her lesson. she 
would go out again—go to the 
opera, if Fraulein Grappe - chose 
to permit her. Of this she was 
‘doubtful; but she would take her 
chance — any way not sacrifice her 
lesson. The schoolhouse was not 
far from the gardens; the iron gate 
of its. prison walls was _ visily 
through the, vista of the grand 
avenue. As they returned towards 


it, Oy levels and talking gaily, ‘eyes 
eeks bright with the keen 


ye sunny air, drawing many eyes 
(of which they..were wholly uncon- 
scious) upon them, Annie saw Herr 
von Heilmann leave the gate and 
come towards them. 

Annie hurried on her companion ; 
she wished to meet, her master, to 


question, to explain. It still wanted 
half an hour of the time at which 
he usually began to give his lessons. 
Just as they were about to meet, 
Herr vor Heilmann, lifting his hat 
to Annie with very grave courtesy, sui 
turned into a narrower side-path. 

“T say, Annie, who’s your friend? 
That grand, sdldierly-looking.._ fel- 
low?” asked Basil...” 

‘That. was Herr von Heilmann,” 
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Annie answered, in rather a choked: 


voice. 

“* Who is. Herr von Heilmann ? " 

“My music-master,” spoken with 
still more difficulty. “T am ) too 
late! He .has given ‘his lessons 
earlier, and she did not. tell me. 
I am too late”. Annie pulled. down 
her veil, Laing 

“So much the better: no ‘need 

go inthen. That man a music- 
te I should not have dreamt 
it. What a pity; he ought to. be 
colonel: of a regiment; he might 
be a great general. He remin 
me of some of the portraits of Gari- 
baldi.” 

Poor Annie! she felt as if all her 
pleasure in her holiday was gone; 
she let her companion take her just 
where he would. But Annie’s was 
4 light, elastic temperament.; not 
fickle, but flexible; true as. steel, 
and bending rather than breaking; 
as does highly-tempered steel. 

The people to whose house Basil 
took her were friendly and: kind, 
She so seldom had any change or 
gaiety, so seldom, saw kind. faces 
and heard kind words, that when she 
found herself one of a merry circle 
gathering round the table where 
the afternoon coffee was being 
poured out, and the object of .uni- 
yersal kindness and interest, she 
could not help brightening up again 
—+feeling her own heart expand in 
that heart-full, home-atmosphere, 
She would be happy, she resolved ; 
yet Herr von Heilmann’s grave face 
and stately bow frequently pre- 
sented, ‘themselves to ‘her; she 
feared that he was pained and dis- 
pleased: for the displeasure, she 
did not so much care, because. she 
had not merited it, and could. by a 
word of explanation remove it ;) but 
the pain— she took that’ to heart, 
as her pain. 

The operetta. given» that night 
was a light, sparkling, piece— it - 

suited Basil’s taste well, and it 
amused Annie. Without ee 
delighting, it, amused _ her; ile 
the brilliant scene, the, dazzle of 
light, and the mirth of her com- 
panions, excited her. . Annie was 
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very gay; her look of enjoyment 
and her sweet yet piquante pretti- 
ness drew many eyes upon her. She 
did not know this, for she was an 
unconscious little creature, who gave 
herself wholly, as far as the outer 
world was concerned, to the in- 
terest of the moment—to seeing 
what she had come to see, and hear- 
ing what she had come to hear. 
So she was unrestrainedly gay till, 
during the last act, she became 
aware that Herr von Heilmann was 
in the house—in the box of the 
beautiful young *Grafinn Rosalie 
von Thauenwald. The box com- 
manded that part of the parquet in 
which Annie sat—he must surely 
have seen her; but after she be- 
came aware of his presence, he did 
not look towards her. He stood 
behind the Grifinn’s chair; lean- 
ing against a pillar, he looked to- 


‘ wards the stage. Again and again 


Annie felt her eyes _ irresistibly 
drawn towards him; his face ex- 
pressed neither pleasure nor dis- 
pleasure: he looked quiet, old, 
critical, a man of marble. Sud- 
denly the wonderful thought came 
to Annie of how it was this man, 
who had once drawn her to his 
breast, held her against his heart. 
Should she ever, ever be again so 
near him? Or would the lovely 
face of that young Grafinn some 
day rest there? How strangely 
she felt as this thought filled her 
with its marvellously mingled sweet 
and bitter. 

Annie had looked ence too often ; 
she blushed overpoweringly, meet- 
ing the eyes of the Gritinn. She 
turned away towards the stage, but 
she was conscious of how the Gra- 
finn turned to Herr von Heilmann, 
touched his arm with her gloved 
hand, offered him her glass, and 
whispered some words in the ear 
inclined towards her. Then she 
was conscious that Herr von Heil- 
mann looked towards where she 
sat, as if for the first time: she 
turned to meet the look—she could 
not help it. With an air of grave 
respect, the master inclined his 
head to Annie as he declined the 
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offered glass. No smile of his 
answered that which rippled all 
over the face of the Grafinn, 

After this Annie neither saw 
nor heard much ; she sat surrounded 
by a dream-atmosphere; between 
her and all she looked upon there 
was a haze. All colour and sparkle 
left her face; she was tired—very 
tired, she thought; she wus glad 
when the curtain fell, and it all 
was over. In the corridor, after 
they had taken leave of their other 
friends, Basil having to take Annie 
back to the school, they met Herr 
von Heilmann. The Grafinn, richly 
shawled, and her lovely face framed 
by a delicate white hood, was Jean- 
ing upon his arm. He stopped to 
speak to Annie. 

“ You are tired with your day’s 
pleasure, Fraalein,” he said, kindly. 
Then with a sterner air, “Did you 
know that I had changed my 
hour f” 

“T did not know—I was going 
back fur my Jesson when I saw you.” 

“ Good!” Then a moment’s pause. 
“To-morrow at eight, if not too 
early an hour for you, I can give 
you the lesson you lost to-day.” 

Annie had no time to thank him, 
except by the light flashing all over 
her face. The Grifinn murmured 
something of the draught from the 
staircase; with a bow he moved 
on. Annie and Basil, poshed by 
the crowd, for a moment followed 
them closely. 

“ Who is the charming Englan- 
derinn ?” asked the Grifinn, her 
heart perhaps not at ease. Annie’s 
face, all bright again, had looked 
too bewitching, shining out of the 
pale pink hood—a hood that had 
been lent her by Basil’s fair friend ; 
and Herr von Heilmann had looked 
too kindly upon that little face. 

Annie heard the question, and 
she heard the answer, paternally 
grave, stern in its earnest repres- 
sion of any light comment, such as 
that on which the Countess had be- 
fore ventured, 

“ A favourite little pupil of mins 
—a dear child of whom my motha 
is very fond.” 
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Then Annie could hear no more, 
and could therefore attend to Basil. 
He was saying— 

“Your music-master’s wife is a 
very lovely creature; but do you 
know, I think she is of a jealous 
temper. I think she is jealous of 
you, Annie. I saw her watching 
you perpetually, and she didn’t 
seem to like his stopping to speak 
to you. The mnusic-masters must 
have a fine time of it in this place. 
That woman looks like a born coun- 
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tess at least, and her dress and jewels 
were magnificent.” 

“She is a ‘born countess,’ Basil ; 
the Countess Rosalie yon Thauen- 
wald.” 

“ Not 
wife ?” 

“ Not 
wife.” 

“A widow ?” 

“Yes,” 

“She wishes to be his wife then, 
I should say.” 


Herr Heilmann’s 


Herr 


von 


von Heilmann’s 


CHAPTER VI. 


Annie hardly slept that night, 
the day had been one of so much 
excitement. She was up and in 
the music-room with the first light 
of morning. It was _ piercingly 
cold, and the stove was not lighted. 
For a long time it was in vain that 
she tried to get the stiffness out of 
her fingers. 

‘ As the clock struck eight, Herr 
von Heilmann came, the morning 
fog thickly beading his mustache 
and beard. Annie’s music was open 
before her, seeing which he said 
“ Good,” and she began at once. 

He hardly had occasion to inter- 
rupt her. When she had finished, 
and turned to him timidly, she was 
inet by a smile, very slight, but kind 
and encouraging, and the words— 
“ Right industriously studied.” 

That was praise enough to make 
Annie brighten all over. Herr von 
Heilmann was chary both of praise 
and blame, a man of few words. 
How well Annie remembered the 
first time she had played to him, 
and the mingled despair and ambi- 
tion—despair of all her present 
ambition for the future—of which 
that first lesson had left her full. 

After letting her play through the 
Sonata of Beethoven’s which had 
been her ambitious choice then, he 
had said, with a grim smile— 

“ All that should be quite other- 
wise. Put it aside for the present ; 
later you may be able to understand 
it.” 

To-day Annie felt that her mas- 





ter was, on the whole, content with 
her; indeed, when the lesson was 
ended, he said as much, 

Then Annie tried to thank him 
for his “ great goodness” in sparing 
her an bour when he was, she 
knew, so fully occupied. She spoke 
rather blunderingly, and before she 
had finished what she had meant to 
say, she stopped suddenly, for she 
saw something in the listening face 
that made her fancy she was pain- 
ing or displeasing her master. When 
she stopped, Herr von Heilmann 
continued silent fur a moment. He 
had risen to go, and stood lean- 
ing one hand on the piano; his 
eyes, contracted in that manner 
peculiar to him, looked past Annie 
out of the window behind her, and 
he gnawed the ends of his mus- 
tache with an air of somewhat grim 
meditation. 

“My mother gave to you, Frat- 
lein, the message I left with her for 
you?” were his first words. He 
paused, so Annie answered “ Yes,” 
in a voice scarcely audible, but 
which he caught. 

“J think you can hardly have 
understood my message, or can 
hardly have given me credit for 
sincerity, if you talk of my ‘great 
goodness’ for you, because in 80 
simple a matter I do not choose to 
see you treated with injustice. I 
remind you of that message this 
morning, Fraulein, and beg you to 
credit its sincerity, because I now 
have a message to deliver from my 
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mother to yor. I demand your 
permission to repeat a word of warn- 
ing from her to you on a subject 
which only one accredited as a 
friend, in a full sense, could be allow- 
ed to touch.” 

Annie flushed and trembled, but 
managed somehow to express that 
she was proud to have him for a 
friend, ready to listen to him or to 
his mother on any sabject on which 
they wished to’speak. 

“T know not the custom in your 
England, Fraulein’—he spoke with 
hesitation, studiously avoiding to 
look at Annie’s face, while some 
heat tingled into his own—“ but 
here, in Germany, a young girl— 
Ein juanges Madlchen—does not 
before her betrothal appear in pub- 
lic alone with—— In short, to 
you, my Fraulein, a word is enough. 
I would not bave allowed myself 
this freedom in addressing you had 
not the matter seemed to me urgent, 
and had I not known that the 
Fraulein Griippe neglects her duty 
towards you in many respects. 
Have I your forgiveness?” 

Their eyes met now; his face be- 
trayed the greater embarrassment, 
though hers was working with emo- 
tion. 

“No,” was her first word. She 
had meant to explain it by saying 
how strongly she felt his kindness 
—had even meant to explain the 
truth, though in her heart was a 
painful consciousness of the Gra- 
finn Rosalie, and a_ painful doubt 
as to whether it would not be more 
generous to her imaster to leave him 
in error; but these things were 
hardly recognised, and trath-speak- 
ing was a necessity of her nature. 
At that moment, just as that “no” 
had been uttered, Fraulein Grippe 
entered the room. She had only 
just heard of Herr von Heilmann’s 
presence in the house, and entered 
in a state of great excitement as to 
what it could mean. 

Herr von LHeilmann’s explanation 
was as brief and frigid as was con- 
sistent with his invariable courte- 
sy. Fraulein Griiope escorted him 
trom the room and across the hall, 





half-deafening him with her excla- 
mations about his great goodness, 
Having closed the door behind him, 
she passed into the empty refectory, 
and, pacing up and down, took 
counsel with herself. Should she or 
should she not dismiss Annie ?’— 
could she afford this gratification of 
her rage ?—finally, would it be any 
gratification? What resource would 
then be open to the girl other than 
that of taking refuge with Frau von 
Heilmann, and to what might not 
that lead? This cousin—who she 
didn’t believe was a cousin at all— 
if he would but take Annie off her 
hands! She must wait, she de- 
cided ; wait and see if he showed 
any intention of doing so, mean- 
while throwing the two together as 
much as possible. 

Herr von Heilmann had forgot- 
ten one of his gloves—it lay upon 
the floor. Annie did not notice it 
till a few minutes after he had left; 
she looked to see what it was she 
trod under her foot. Then she 
lifted it up, audibly expressed her 
sorrow that she had trampled upon 
it, shook the dust of the not yet 
swept floor from it, smoothed and 
stroked it; touched it with her 
cheek, finally with her lips; then, 
as the door behind her opened, she 
started guiltily, hid it under her 
little apron, turned and faced Herr 
von Heilmann: he had come to seek 
it. 

What could she dof She had 
thought him already out of reach, 
or she would have sent after him. 
For a muasician’s hand to be glove- 
less in that climate on such a morn- 
ing was no light matter, and Herr 
von Heilmann, she knew, inherit d 
his mother’s complaint—was often 
disabled by rheumatism. Then fer 
so dear a hand to suffer through her 
fault! What could she do? While 
she thought, Herr von Heilmann, 
after a rapid glance round the 
room, a word explaining what he 
sought, retired gloveless, 

When the door had closed, Annie 
drew the treasure from its brief 
hiding-place and ran after him. 
Ste held it to him without a word ; 
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he took it with only a bow. Did 
he suspect anything? No; he was 
far too grandly simple. He merely 
thought it strange he should have 
overlooked it. 

Annie could eat no breakfast that 
morning, and again that night she 
had no sleep. She kept thinking 
over all that she wished she had 
said, fretting herself that she had 
not said it. She wondered, “If he 
had known that I kissed his glove, 
what would he have said? How 
would he have looked?” What 
would he have thought of her if he 
had known that, when he was in 
the house, she crossed the hall 
oftener than there was any need, 
just for the chance of being able, 
unobserved, to lay her hand with a 
caressing touch upon his fur coat? 
If he bad seen her, once when she 
had found it thrown upon the 
ground, hold it a moment in her 
arms, burying her face in its soft 
warmth before she reverently restor- 
ed it to its proper place ? 

Had Herr von Heilmann known 
these things, he might perhaps have 
hardly found them to his taste, but 
it is difficult to say how this would 
have been. He had on some sub- 
jects “old-fashioned” and “ pecu- 
liar” notions. His ideal of woman- 
hood he placed upon a pedestal ; 
before it men were to bow down 
and worship. But the true knight- 
errantry in him modified the some- 
what cold chivalry. <A poor little 
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friendless girl like Annie could 
hardly be put upon a pedestal for 
distant worship; if she was, she 
would feel herself placed in a very 
comfortless position. Did he not 
know this instinetively, and long to 
give her a warmer and lowlier place? 
When he sat beside her, fvrimal, 
courteous, kind, was not this long- 
ing often very strong within him ? 

Perhaps Herr von Heilmann was 
one of those men who, through 
their own high manhood, are en- 
abled in their manner of loving 
unconsciously to combine the wor- 
shipful reverence, which the ideal 
of womanhood inspires in them, 
with the tender, protective toler- 
ance for whieh the faulty weakness 
of the individual woman so largely 
calls, When the man loves in this 
sort, with what manner of loving 
can the woman most fitly answer his 
love? 

Should not her life be one un- 
conscious effort, by the intense and 
utter humility of her love and the 
religious devotion of her life, to 
raise herself towards less unworthi- 
ness of the higher and more ab- 
struct, while she is warmed, fed, 
and cherished by the cearer and 
more familiar half of this twofold 
devotion? And is it unbeautiful 
that an unreasoning fidelity of al- 
legiance should endow with some- 
thing of the dearness of the man 
who so loves her, all things that are 
or have been his ¢ 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Do not expect much from it, 
my mother—not much fame or 
praise that will reach me in this 
world.” Herr von Heilmann Jeant 
on the window near his mother’s 
chair, which he had placed on her 
favourite estrade in the brief wintry 
sunshine of the afternoon. It was 
the time of day when he always 
spent an hour with her. She had 


been talking of his opera—the la- 
bour of the best part of the last 
fifteen years of his life; a subject 
of which all the musical public of 


Wiistestadt was talking also, for it 
was now to be produced very shortly. 

“Not that J call it ‘music of the 
future;’ to that school 1 do not, as 
you well know, belong. Neither do 
I say that I think it has little merit. 
Had I thought so, I could not have 
laboured at it as I have done; | 
would not produce it as I am about 
to do. But its merit is of a quiet 
order, consistent and maintained. 
It is a result of much deep and 
vivid musical thought, focussed by 
intense concentration of purpose, 
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and worked out with that ‘ patience’ 
which one of your favourite French 
authors says is but another word 
for genius; and the possession of 
which is, perhaps, my only claim 
to the possession of genius. It has 
few, if any, “ beauties” to become 
popular in the concert or reception 
room. The harmony of just bal- 
ance and fair proportion is not the 
beauty that will take the public. 
{ have done what I could towards 
making it a perfect work of art; 
and, having striven so hard, I must 
have attained to something, though 
only Heaven knows how fur I have 
fallen short of my ideal. And 
now, this is my prophecy concern- 
ing it—mark, my mother, and see 
if it prove false—that it will fall 
flat; be, in fuect, as regards its re- 
¢eeption by the public, a failure. 
A few musicians and a few musical 
critics will recognise ‘a something’ 
in it of solid and ingrained merit, 
and the musical papers, those whose 
editors have not sworn allegiance 
to the new school, will here and 
there timidly suggest for it an- 
other hearing, while deploring that 
the stiff-necked cclassicality of its 
composer has hindered him from 
bowing in anything to the popular 
taste. So much for its present fate. 
As years go on it will be given 
another and another trial; and in 
the end, when I have long been 
dead, it will win fer itself quiet 
recognition, and take its place 
among standard works of acknow- 
hedged merit.” 

“ And if, Mr. Gottfried, you ex- 
pect no more than this, why all the 
labour of se many years?” 

“T have done the work I felt 
called on te doin the way that it was 
truest to myself to do it; with the 
rest I have ne coneern.” 

“But if, my son, by a slight 
concession to the populace, you 
could have given them a work not 
beyond the possibility of their com- 
prehension, and yet far enough be- 
yond any practice of their lives 
to be for them raising and en- 
nobling ?” 

“ Mother, the artist should work 


only towards his ideal, looking 
neither before nor after, to the right 
nor left, straining towards it with 
every nerve and sinew. God only 
knows how far short even then he 
ever falls. As to results, with them 
he has nothing to do; they are in 
higher hands.” 

“You may be right in all, Gott- 
fried ; probably you are. I did not 
expect you to flash out upon the 
people like a firework and dazzle 
them half-blind; but I had hoped 
more than you tell me I shall see 
realised. If it is to be as you say, so 
best. Only, Gottfried, the old mother 
feels it a little bard; her greedy 
heart craves a little glory for her 
son.” Gathering tears choked Frau 
von Heilmann’s voice; they came 
hardly and stingingly te one who so 
seldom wept; and at the sight of 
them her son was greatly moved. 
Stooping before her, he kissed one 
hand and then the other, ene cheek 
and then the other, marmuring— 

“ Mother, my mother, I beg of 
thee” (Mutter, meine Matter, ich 
bitte dich). The words were no- 
thing; the tone, of such deep and 
strong tenderness, was everything. 

With a fervent blessing she flung 
her arms round his neck. Then she 
loosed him, pushed him away. “The 
old woma grows childish,” she said, 
and resumed her knitting, while he 
resumed his former position, leaning 
in the window—.avouring the bitter- 
ness failure would bring him in her 
disappointment. 

It was some little time before the 
silence was broken; then it was by 
Frau von Heilmann asking sharply, 
“ What ails my son 2” 

While her fingers had plied her 
needles, soothing him by the familiar 
click-clack, her eyes had watehed his 
face ; and now she saw the contrac- 
tion of the brow and the twiteh of 
the mouth, which she understood 
right well. 

“What ails my son?” she asked 
again, as he did not directly turn 
towards her, or answer. ‘ What 
did yousee ? Whom are you watch- 
ing ¢” 

“The Fraulein Gresham passed 
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down the garden avenue with her 
friend, the young Englishman of 
whom I told you.” 

“ Alone with him ?” 

* Yes.” 

“You cautioned her, as I bade 
you ?” 

“T did.” 

“Then she’s a worthless, head- 
strong girl.” 

“Softly, my mother. I am pain- 
ed by her imprudenee, but she is 
hardly to blame. Fraulein Griippe 
drives her t6 the alternative of choos- 
ing between the society of her friend 
and the observance of foreign eon- 
ventionalities, <A girl too simple, sin- 
cere, and pure to be a prude, could 
hardly hesitate.” 

“ Gottfried, you think she loves 
him, the young Englishman?” There 
was a twinkle of amusement in the 
mother’s eye, & suppressed chuckle in 
her throat. 

“J think so. I think, too, mother, 
that it is well she should. His is a 
trustworthy face : you may believe I 
studied it the first time I had the 
opportunity—that night at the opera: 
he is her own age, and of her own 
country. I often pitifully remember 
her answer onee, long ago, whin 
I ventured to ask her, seeing her 
look sad, was she homesick; she 
said she did not know, she felt 
like it; but she did not see 
why she should have home-sickness, 
having no home in this world to 
be sick for. He will marry her, and 
take her home. Think of the dear- 
ness one’s own tongue must have, 
heard in a fureign Jand—a dearness 
communicating itself to whoever 
hears it. It is hardly likely he 
will not make her love him. I[ 
have much doubt if she would be 
happy sharing our life, my mother. 
It seems natural and right that 
she should pine for her own land 
and her own people. I am grave 
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and harsh, old enough to be her 
father almost; sometimes I think 
she is afraid of me. It will be best 
that she should love this young 
Englishman, and return to her own 
land.” 

“ And you, my son? It is then 
with you—as I think the child 
suspects” (these words hardly anudi- 
ble)—“ pity, paternal kindness—no 
more ?” 

* Your humour jis somewhat mock- 
ing to-day, mother,” Herr von Heil- 
mann returned, with a glance of sur- 
prise. ‘With me and with you it 
will be as it has always been,” he 
said, sadly. ‘I have my mother, I 
have my art; and you, you have 
your son ; it will be with us as it has 
alwavs been.” 

“ Unless, indeed,” said the mother, 
with a little seornful laugh, “ the 
beautiful widowed Grifinn sbould 
forcibly take possession of my son 
and leave me nothing. Well, Gott- 
fried, the old woman thinks her own 
thoughts, hopes her own hopes, and 
waits to see them realised. 1 shall 
have a daughter yet, and not a 
Grifinn [” 

“ Your temperament is sanguine, 
mother.” 

“Tn that it is most unlike my 
son’s.”” 

A long pause. 

Then Herr von Heilmann said, 
“ Both her betrothal and her wedding 
must take pluce here, my mother; 
she has no other friends.” 

“Both shall take place here, 
then; if my son wills it, it must 
be so.” 

“T think, mother, if she does not 
come soon to see you, you had better 
send for her. There are many things 
of which it will be well that you 
should talk with her. She does not 
look well or happy; perhaps, the 
poor child, she is tormenting herself 
about her duty.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—TIHE END, 


A few days later Annie was 


kneeling before Frau von Heilmann 
caressing her 


hands, with the 


words, “Once again, at last. I 
thought the time would never come. 
It was very good of you to send 
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for me; unless you had, I could not 
have got to you, and it seems so 
long, so long that I have not seen 
ou.” 

“Bat Annchen has found time 
to walk and take her pleasure with 
other friends!” the eld weman an- 
swered, with some asperity. Then 
she took the small face between her 
hands, and her tone was softer as 
she said, ‘But my little one has not 
thriven upon her pleasure. What 
have these eyes been doing, child?” 
She might well ask; they had wept 
themselves very dim. ‘“ And what 
has your heart been doing, to make 
the poor cheeks so wan?” 

“ Breaking, perbaps,” answered 
Annie, the words seeming to burst 
out unawares, Just then Herr 
von Heilmann entered, and Annie 
sprang up in visible, plainly visible, 
agitation. 

“Gottfried will not stay long,” 
said the mother; “he is very busy 
to-day with the rehearsal—for that 
he bas put off all his lessens; but 
he means to give you yours here 
in the evening—that is why I sent 
for you. The time is short now 
before the grand event, Annchen, 
you know.” 

“ Yes,”’ murmured Annchen, 

Havivg seen her seated, Herr 
yon Heilmarn tock up his usual 
position, leaning in the window, 
so appearing as if be had some in- 
tention of remaining. 

“Fraulein Gresham will honour 
me by being present on the first 
night?” he asked, after he had an- 
swered a few questions of his mo- 
ther’s abowt the one topic of all 
importance to her. “The first 
wight may be the last,” he added. 

Annie was silent, 

“You have a correet judgment, 
Aa pure taste, and a trathful tongue, 
Fraulein.” He smiled as he named 
the last quwalifieatieon. “TZ shail 
greatly value your anprejudiced 
opinion of my werk.” 

“Yon do not think of being pre- 
sent?” he asked, iv a colder tone, 
as Annie still remained _ silent. 
Then she looked up into his face, 

“Tr you will find me any little 


hole to creep into!” she began, 
with a flash of enthusiasm. Then 
she let her eyes fall, and explained 
in a quiet tone, “Fraulein Griippe 
says she cannot possibly find room 
for me.” 

She did not tell him that she had 
offered a year’s salary for a ticket, 
and had, before Basil’s departure 
made her again a prisoner, rambled 
over the town trying to procure 
one. 

“ Of course I have reserved places 
for my friends,” Herr von Heil- 
mann answered, the pleasant light 
shining in his eyes again. “If you 
will honour me by accepting tickets 
for three of these places for your- 
self and two friends.” 

“You are too good!” eried An- 
nie; “it did seem so hard not tu be 
able te hear it!” she said, turning 
to the mother. “But I can only 
use one ticket. I have no friends. 
My cousin is gone to England, to 
be at home at Christmas.” 

These words, “ England,” “ home,” 
“Christmas,” together with tke 
thrill of joy that had been such a 
revulsion from the other thoughts 
filling her mind, were too much fer 
Annie to-day; having uttered them 
in a choked voice, she burst into 
tears. There was so much pain ia 
the poor little beart which could 
not be wept away, that grief such 
as tears could reach «ould poar it- 
self out. 

“Your cousin has left. You are 
alone again!” Herr von Heilmann 
said, pityingly. Then, as he saw 
Annie’s tears, and heard her con- 
valsive sobbing, he moved to her 
side. He restrained himself, how- 
ever, so far as to de ne more than 
lay bis hand lightly on her head, 
murmuring “ Poor child! poor lonely 
little one!” Then, with the words, 
“Comfort her, mother—you best 
ean; be very kind te her,” he left 
the room. 

Annie now flung herself at the 
mother’s feet, and buried her face 
in her lap. 

Frau von Heilmann stroked her 
hair caressingly, but said nothing. 
Ii was Annie who first broke the 
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silence. Lifting up her head sud- 
denly, she asked— 

“Does he think I am erying be- 
cause Basil my cousin is gone?” 

“Tt is likely enough he does, my 
little one!” 

“No matter,” murmured Annie, 
drying her eyes and trying to choke 
back her sobs; “ perhaps it is better 
he should think so. But do you 
think so?” 

Tell 


“Perhaps ves, perhaps no. 
»” sobbed Annie. 


me, Is it so?” 

“No, no, 

“T began to ery, because—be- 
cause I am so lonely, so miserable; 
because I could not help it. The 
thought of England and home, at 
this Christmas time, makes my 
heart sicken and sink. Last Christ- 
mas it was different; I had not then 
lost all. Was it wrong? Are you 
angry? My crying can do no harm. 
Ts he angry?” 

“Tt pained him, child; it pained 
Gottfried, If you knew him as I 
do, if you loved him as I do, you 
would think that was harm enough.” 

“TI do think so—I will not do 
it again; but-——” She paused, 
then with a great effurt she said, 
“Tt was not only to have my les- 
son that you sent for me to-day— 
you are going to tell me something; 
but I know it-—I think I know it.” 

“Tf so, we will speak of some- 
thing else—of you, of your eousin, 
He comes baek again soon, I sup- 
pose—when, child? When he is 
here again, there must not be so 
much rambling about togetber— 
you must bring him here,  Gott- 
fried wishes it, Your friend must 
not be a stranger here. And then 
the betrothal—there must be one 
jin our country fashion. It shall 
be here; Gottfried says so. He 
will be to you as father, friend, 
brother.” 

“Are you—is he-—~trying to 
break my heart?” cried Annie, 
She sprang up in a blaze of indig- 
nation, but it soon passed; she sank 
down again and moaned. “ Forgive 
me. He is very good; you are 
very good. It is only I——” She 


no. 


wept again, and so convulsively 
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now that Frau von Heilmann strove 
earnestly to soothe her. 

‘'My child! my poor little one! 
speak to me. ‘Trust nie, tell me 
all!” 

“T must—I must speak, I must 
tell you, or my heart will burst,” 
gasped Annie. ‘Oh, I Jove hin, 
I love him, so dearly, so dearly! I 
know it; now it is too late.” 

“Too late,’ echoed Fran von 
Heilmann, and over her face gather- 
ed a cloud. She spoke abstractedly 
as she said, “Too late! I do not 
suppose it is too late. Patience, 
child, He is gone, you say, but he 
will write; if he is worth having, he 
will ask you again. Patience, child. 
So he asked you, and you refused 
him; and now he is gone, your 
heart gocs after him; for this I do 
not see that it need break.” In 
spite of herself, her tone was hard 
and taunting. After her confession 
Annie had hidden her burning face; 
now she raised it, and its perplexity 
lightened that of Frau von Heil- 
mann, 


“You speak of your cousin. Is 
it not so, my child?” 
“No,” answered Annie. “It is 


best, perhaps, you should not under- 
stand. I ought not to have spoken, 
but you bade me, and my heart is 
so full. Let me go now, and— 
and——” 

She tried to rise, but the old 
woman’s hands, pressing heavily up- 
on her shoulders, held her down. 


“You did not speak of your 
cousin? Téchterehen, is it Gott- 
fried?” The mother bent down, 


and the last words were whispered 
in the girl’s ear, 

“Yes, yes, yes. But I know, oh 
I know it is too late. I wish, I 
wish | bad not told you, I hope 
he will be happy; I will pray to Gud 
to make him so. She is so beanti- 
ful, and she looks kind and good.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, 
you poor child? And what do you 
mean by ‘knowing it is too late?’ 
And if yon love Gottfried, who 
loves you. what are you breaking 
your poor heart about ?” 

“Ts it not true then? Is it not 
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this you sent for me to tell me? 
Then, what have I done? Fraulein 
Griippe told me that——” 

“That?” 

“That your son, my master, 
would in a few months be married 
to the Grifinn Rosalie von Thanen- 
wald. That the betrothal was to 
be at Schloss Thauenwald, on the 
first day of next year.” 

“A lie, acruel lie! It is this the 
eyes have grown so dim, the cheeks 
so wan about. Blessings on them, 
Annchen mein ; his mother has been 
hard upon you, vexed with you, 
that you tried him and pained him, 
and would not at once own that 
you loved him: his mother has 
been hard upon yon. But, Tochter- 
chen, you are, and will be, my 
Téchterchen. He loves you; not 
only as you fancied, poor little one, 
ont of pity and kindness, and in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, does he 
desire to marry you, but he loves 
you with all that is best in love. 
His heart opens and closes with 
difficulty, my Annchen: somehow 
you, the little stranger woman, got 
into it, and you are there for ever.” 





““He cures for me, for me! Oh, 
Mitterchen, are you quite, quite 
sure ?” 


“For you, and, in the same way, 
for no other.” 

“But—he seemed so ready to 
give me up, so pleased—what did 
that mean ?” 

“Rea’y he was, pleased even, 
because he thought you would so 
be happier. It means that he does 
not Jove with the self-seeking pas- 
sion some men call love, but with a 
love, the strongest desire of which 
is the good and happiness of what 
he loves. Yes, he was ready to give 
you up, so far as to be to you only 
a brother, a friend—whatever you 
most needed. But, as I said, you 
are in his heart for ever. Oh, he 
is. good, he is noble, is my Gott- 
fried. Thank God for his love, my 
daughter.” 


“ Mother, I will. I will, mother. 


I do, I will—all the days of all my 
life.” 
“ Gottfried !” the mother called, 
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thinking she heard a movement in 
his room, 

Annie buried her face in the 
mother’s lap. 

Herr von Heilimann obeyed the 
summons. Did Annie ever forget 
how each step of his, as he came 
towards them, echoed in her heart? 
What she felt was like dying into 
another life, she thought—dying 
from a dull, cold, loveless world, 
into a world of love. 

“Take this child, this little 
danglhter of mine,” Frau von Heil- 
mann said. “Take her; she has 
been here long enough. Take her 
away, I say; she wearies me.” 

“ Mother !” 

“Take her away, I say,” she re- 
iterated in mock anger, while the 
tears began to stream down her face. 
“She is more yours than mine: 
why skould I have all the burden 
of her? Take her; she wearies 
me.” 

Herr von Heilmann paused be- 
side the little prostrate figure, and 
perused his mother’s face. 

“He does not believe his own 
old mother! Téchterchen, look up; 
speak to him.” 

Annie looked up: she spoke to him, 
but only with her eyes. It was 
enough. He bowed down before 
his mother: the trembling hands 
were laid upon their heads: by 
both that blessing was felt to be 
the true betrothal. 

Afterwards he tried to lift Annie 
from the ground. First she turned, 
and, bending low, laid her face upon 
his feet; afterwards she let him do 
with her what he would. 

Frau von Heilmann nodded ap- 
proval. 

“Right, right, my daughter,” she 
said. “ Gottfried, for that you 
shall not chide her. Right, right, 
Annchen, true daughter of mine. 
‘A vos pieds et dans vos bras.’ 
When I was a young woman, and I 
was thought to be a right prond 
one, I set my pride on this, that no, 
man should ever hold me in his 
arms, whose feet I did not feel that 
I could kneel and kiss, I did not 
marry very early. He was rather 
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long in comivg,—the man towards 
whom I could feel thus. He did 
come, however, and he was your 
father, my son—a father of whom 
my son is almost worthy.” 


When Herr von Heilmann’s opera 
was produced, it fared a little better 
than he had prophesied for it, yet 
not much. But it was well given, 
and he saw and heard it with his 
little betrothed bride at his side— 
his little betrothed bride, whose 
heart he now knew to be so wholly, 
so humbly, so wonderingly his; to 
whom his love was all-suflicing ; 
who walked softly in the light of 
the new knowledge of its depth and 
strength, feeling that it made all 
places holy, all life sacred. 

To a man the happiness of love 
cannot, and should not, be all-suf- 
ficing as to a woman; yet to Herr 
von Heilmann it was very full an 
satisfying, making kim feel that be 
could afford to bear all things, even 
to the disastrous damning with faint 
praise of his timid friends. He was 
calmly content; not that his work 
should die and be forgotten, but 
that it should bide its due time for 
such recognition from posterity as 
its intrinsic merit could justly claim ; 
happily not sharing the opinion of 
the French cynic, who pronounced— 
“La postérité n’est pas autre chose 
qu’un public qui succéde 4 un autre.” 


As for Frau von Heilmann—the 
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little one, as she is called in Wiste- 
stadt, happy still to need some such 
distinctive titlk—let any who can 
doubt of her happiness: the writer 
of this bit of her story is not one of 
that number! She is by no means 
an idle little woman; she is proud 
to share her husband’s labour, happy 
to knuw that she lightens it. Annie 
had played, and played wonderfully 
well, at that school-concert in her 
maiden days. Frau von Heilmann 
has played to larger and more crit- 
ical audiences, some few times, 
when he has been incapacitated by 
sudden attacks of his winter enemy, 
fulfilling for her husband his en- 
gagements to play in public. 

On one of these occasions the 
writer of this small portion of her 
story last saw her. It was a pretty 
and pleasant sight; for beside the 
lovely little child-like woman, whose 
small fingers did marvels of delicate 
and intelligent execution, stood the 
husband, stiff and soldierlike, fol- 
lowing the movements of those fin- 
gers with unremitting attention; 
and when all was over it was to 
him she turned, looking up into his 
face with eyes that asked plainly as 
eyes could speak— Master, have 
I done well? Husband, xzre you 
pleased with me?” The answer of 
his face left nothing doubtful. It 
was easy enough to see how com- 
pletely Annie was mistress of the 
heart of him she still loved, hon- 
oured, and revered as her Master, 
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A LETTER FROM SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


NO. 


Ir was exactly a month before 
the Austrian and Prussian armies 
crossed the Eider, that I found 
myself performing that bistorical 
operation at Rendsburg. Contrary 
to my expectation, I crossed it 
without opposition. It is true that, 
inasmuch as the Eider was frozen 
over from one end to the other, a 
solitary invader might enter Schles- 
wig in spite of the whole Danish 
army; and so probably they made a 
merit of necessity, and pretended 
not to care who entered and who 
left the province. Considering the 
critical state of the’ relations of 
Denmark with Germany at the 
moment, I was much struck with 
the enlightened and civilised treat- 
ment which the traveller met with 
on both sides, Although pontoon- 
trains were rumbling through the 
streets of Rendsburg, and engineers 
were taking the preliminary steps 
to erecting batteries which should 
command the Kronewerke, and the 
town was full of Saxon and Hano- 
verian troops, and every outward 
indication was in favour of a speedy 


outbreak of hostilities, not the 


slightest suspicion attached to those 
who crossed or recrossed the fron- 
tiers. A drawbridge not twenty 
yards long separated the German 
from the Danish sentry; every time 
they paced it they almost met in 
the centre. At one end of the bridge 
floated the German, at the other 
the Danish, flag. Groups of Dan- 
ish soldiers inspected groups of 
German soldiers, at twenty yards 
apart, as prize-fighters do before 
the fight begins; and the peace- 
able inhabitants of the town came 
to look at the combatants eyeing 
ach other. One seemed to be 
standing on a voleano with a very 
thin crust indeed. Observing peo- 
ple pass both sentries unchallenged, 
I followed the example, and in two 
minutes found myself in Schleswig. 


U 


Soldiers, with the little red-and- 
white cockade of Denmark in their 
caps, were far more occupied, it 
seemed to me, in making prepara- 
tions to resist the expected attack 
than their opponents were in carry- 
ing out their aggressive works. 

Two strong lines of palisades, 
loopholed for musketry, flanked the 
bridge; and an erection of some de- 
scription, the nature of which I 
could not exactly discover, was in 
pregress on a commanding position. 
The Kionewerke is the téfe-de-pont 
on the Schleswig side of the bridge 
which crosses the Eider ; there are 
a few buildings used for barracks 
near it, and in a semicircular form 
surrounding it is the district claim- 
ed by Holstein, and which contains 
six villages, in most of which, at 
the moment of my visit, Danish 
troops were billeted. It was then 
reported to be the intention of 
General Hake, commanding the 
Federal army of execution, to sum- 
mon the Danish General to evacu- 
ate the position; and the Danish 
General having announced his de- 
termination not to comply with this 
summons, a conflict was considered 
imminent. It did not ultimately 
take place, because the Federais 
were not in sufficient force, and the 
Saxon General did not wish to 
summon either the Prussian or 
Austrian contingents to his assist- 
ance. The jealousy which then ex- 
isted between the Federals and the 
armies of the Great Powers, and 
which has gone on increasing ever 
since, might have been exasperated 
with immense advantage to the 
Danes at this early stage of the war. 

It was never properly understood 
in this country that both the Fede- 
ral-German army and the Danish 
army had a common enemy which 
they hated more even than they 
hated each other, and this was the 
Prussian army. They both had the 
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same policy in one respect, and 
this was to keep their quarrel to 
themselves, and not to allow the two 
Great Powers to interfere with over- 
powering force, and settle the mat- 
ter offhand in their own sense. It 
is most probable that, had Prussia 
and Anstria never meddled in the 


affair, the Germans and Danes 
would have been still fighting out 
the matter with pretty equal 


chances of success; but the mo- 
ment those two absolute Govern- 
ments were permitted to take the 
affair in hand and settle it accord- 
ing to treaty, they obtained the con- 
trol of the situation, and the power 
of abusing to an unlimited extent 
the confidence reposed in them. 
After an unmolested exploration of 
the Kronewerke, I returned to Hol- 
stein by way of the railway bridge. 
Here, too, German and Danish sen- 
tries were keeping amicable guard, 
and on each side the river expand- 
ed into a sort of lagoon, covered 
with ice, on which boys were skat- 
ing; and firmly frozen-in were the 
small craft which represented the 
maritime commerce of Rendsburg. 
Although trains were running re- 
gularly at this time from Rends- 
burg to Schleswig, I preferred mak- 
ing the journey in an open wagaon, 
partly tor the sake of seeing the 
country, and partly for the conve- 
nience of being able to choose my 
own hour of starting. Rumbling 
once more over the drawbridge, we 
soon found ourselves beyond the 
limits of the six viliages, and tra- 
versed a hard frozen road, over which 
our well-roughed horses made good 
progress. The fields on each side 
were covered with a thin coating 
of snow, and divided with hedges, 
as in England. Farmhouses were 
few and far between, and villages, or 
more properly hamlets, very rare. 
In the first one through which we 
passed we observed a battery of 
field-artillery, but soldiers were 
not moving along the line, and 
there did not seem any intention 
to reinforce the troops then occu- 
pying the Kronewerke. According 


to the usual habit of the country, 
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we stopped at a half-way house, 
after an hour and a half’s drive, for 
a glass of schnaps and a bait, and 
then, once more facing the bleak 
eotting wind, we trandled merrily 
along, by the light of a rising moon, 
into Schleswig. On the way we 
passed the railway junction of 
Kloster Krag, the scene of rather a 
sharp combat, a month later, be- 
tween the Danes and the Austrians; 
then winding between the low hills 
crowned with the batteries of the 
Dannevirke, we entered the long 
town of Schleswig, and found its 
single street encumbered with 
troops, and its not very spacions 
hotels crowded with officers. We 
were upwards of an hour vainly 
trying to persuade inhospitable 
hotel-keepers to take us in. Being 
all German in sympathy, they were 
in no very amiable mood at finding 
themselves obliged to provide ac- 
commodation for their enemies; and 
it was only after much persuasion 
that my German companion in- 
duced a stanch patriot to turn his 
two daughters out of their bed-, 
room, and place the accommodation 
at our disposal. This mark of 
friendship and confidence warmed 
our hearts to our host, and he and 
a waiter with strong political feel- 
ings entertained us with an ac- 
count of their grievances till a late 
hour. Considering that the room 
in which we dined was crowded 
with Danish officers, and that our 
political conversation was by no 
means carried on in a subdued tone, 
I was struck with the proof which 
this episode afforded of the leniency 
of the Danish rule. As compared 
with the tyranny of despotic govern- 
ments the administration of these 
provinces by Denmark contrasts 
most favourably; but unfortunately 
there is no amount of political liber- 
ty which will satisfy the sentiment 
of national independence, which is 
in most instances unreasonable; for 
it may be safely laid down as an 
axiom, that people would rather 
govern themselves badly than let 
other people govern them well. 
However, I do not mean to imply 
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by this that Holstein, as a sovereign 
German duchy separated from Den- 
mark, would not be governed upon 
liberal and enlightened principles, 
nor can it be said that the rule 
of Denmark has been altogether 
unexceptionable. No doubt many 
serious grievances have existed: still 
at such a moment of political agita- 
tion the freedom of speech and of 
action permitted to a population 
avowedly hostile was remarkable. 

We were roused at an early hour 
the following morning by strains of 
martial music, and looking out of 
the window we observed regiments 
forming in the open spaee in front 
of the hotel, and the street already 
crowded with a train of artillery 
and ammunition waggons. Every 
outward indication betokened the 
confident anticipation of the speedy 
outbreak of hostilities ; and the con- 
trast with the German preparations 
which were going on at Rendsburg 
was very remarkable. There, it is 
true, things looked warlike, but it 


was in a sleepy, uncertain sort of 


way: here everything was activity 
and bustle. The men looked bright 
and cheery, the officers seemed in 
high spirits at the prospect of a 
fight. The laurels of their former 
campaign were still unwithered ; 
and they believed they would reap 
a fresh supply whenever the attack 
from Germany should come. They 
little thought then that the over- 
whelming armies of the two great 
German Powers would be employed 
to crush them, and rightly judged 
that, so long as they only had the 
Federal troops to deal with, their 
chances of success were not unequal. 
Finding the battery of artillery bound 
apparently ,apon a military prome- 
nade, my friend and I followed it 
upon speculation, passing the old 
castle of Gottorp, a huge ugly build- 
ing, like a factory prettily situated. 
We found ourselves winding along 
some narrow country lanes, and, 


afraid fhat the officer in command 
of the battery might imagine we 
we.e spies, we kept at a respectable 
distance, scrambling across ploughed 
fields and over deep-rutted country 
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roads, until the glitter of bayonets 
in another direction revealed to us 
the objects of the promenade. On 
striking a highroad we found troops 
moving in large masses into the 
batteries of the Dannevirke, which 
crowned the hills we had been as- 
cending. Although we were the 
ouly civilians, no notice was taken 
of us, and we were allowed to «x- 
plore at leisure this celebrated for- 
tification. As I walked along the 
covered-ways which connected to- 
gether the nineteen or twenty sepa- 
rate forts, each bristling with can- 
non and surrounded by ditches and 
chevaux-de-frises, I thought I saw 
in prospective the grave of many 
of the brave men who were now 
drawn up within its lines in all the 
display of a grand military review ; 
but even then the inadequacy of 
the force was apparent to the most 
unskilled in military matters. The 
defences of the Dannevirke consist 
of no less than three different ram- 
parts, one four miles long, one two 
miles long, and one fourteen miles 
long. When in addition to this 
twenty miles of earthwork is added 
the position of Frederickstadt and 
the whole line of the Schlei, it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend why the Danes 
should ever have seriously thought 
of making a stand against an over- 
whelming force, with the troops at 
their disposal. That a hundred 
thousand men could make the posi- 
tion impregnable is scarcely to be 
doubted; and from the earliest times 
this line of defence has been regard- 
ed by the Danes as their natural 
military frontier. Traditions as far 
back «as the tenth century exist to 
prove that, even at that remote 
period, the military instinct of the 
people had led them to execute a 
line of defence which the most ad- 
vanced stage of civilisation should 
adopt, and render celebrated in the 
future history of the country. The 
receni evacuation of the Dannevirke 
has divested it of that interest 
which, before the war began, it 
possessed in the eyes of those who 
considered that the tide of German 
invasion would meet here its first 
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check ; but it is perhaps destined to 
acquire a higher importance in a 
political than in a historical sense, 
Sooner or later the question of the 
division of Schleswig will bave to 
be discussed, and the most favour- 
able arrangement which Denmark 
can anticipate, wi!l be a final sepa- 
ration from Holstein and the strip 
of Schleswig which lies to the south 
of the Dannevirke. Even then a 
large German population will be 
annexed violently to a people they 
detest ; but if Denmark is to exist 
at all, the sentiments of a certain 
proportion of Schleswigers will ne- 
cessarily be outraged. It may be 
broadly asserted that one third of 
the population are decidedly Ger- 
man, and will be contented with 
nothing short of an absolute sepa- 
ration ; one third German, but not 
so decidedly as to reject the com- 
promise of a personal union; and 
the remaining third is more or Jess 
Danish, and is satisfied with the 
present condition of_things. It is 
evident that, when we come to dis- 
cuss the best frontier, we must con- 
sider the military as well as the 
national question, and endeavour 
to find a line which shall afford 
Denmark a frontier valuable in a 
strategical point of view, even 
though at the sacrifice of the prin- 
ciple of nationality to a_ limited 
extent. The natural frontier of 
Denmark is the Dannevirke, al- 
though it embraces a German po- 
pulation ; jast as the natural froptier 
of France is said to be the Rhine, in 
spite of the multitude of Germans 
who would, in the case of “a recti- 
fication,” find themselves French 
subjects. If we cannot induce 
Germany to accept this line, which 
nature seems to indicate as the 
limit of Europe—for the waters of 
the North Sea and the Baltic can 
almost be made to meet across the 
peninsula at this point—the alter- 
native which will force itself upon 
Denmark will be a Scandinavia. 
This solution, which would have 
been a final and most desirable one 
upon the conclusion of the war of 
1849-50, is now rendered impossi- 
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ble to us by the disastrous treaty 
of 1852, whereby we are bound in 
honour to maintain King Christian 
upon the throne of Denmark. By 
the ratification of the Diet of Co- 
penhagen, his title as King is a 
sound and valid one; and just as 
he can under no pretence be con- 
sidered Duke of Holstein, becanse 
the formalities necessary to his title 
have never been gone through in 
the duchy, so, on the other hand, 
in the kingdom, where no formality 
has been leit unaccomplished, are we 
bound by the letter of our treaty. The 
dynastic tie which exists between the 
throne of this country and that of 
Denmark will render it more con- 
genial to the nation to adhere to its 
obligations in this regard than if 
the occupant of that throne were a 
stranger ; but we shall not the less 
have reason to regret a treaty which 
has involved us in complications 
in which our interests were in no 
way concerned, and imposed upon 
us duties of a very onerous and try- 
ing character. It may be that the 
Danes themselves may take another 
view of their interests should the 
kingdom be limited by a line of 
frontier across Schleswig, and de- 
sire that fusion with the northern 
kingdoms which it is weli known 
both France and Sweden consider 
inevitable. It will be time enough 
when that contingency arises to 
decide upon the best course to be 
pursued. In the meantime, we are 
certainly bound to prevent intrigues 
or the part of those Powers who 
signed the treaty for the creation 
of a Scandinavia, and the best way 
to thwart any such design would be 
by discovering a line of frontier 
that would satisfy the Danes, 
and leave the Germans no cause to 
complain. Questions of this kind 
must generally find their ultimate 
solation in a2 compromise; and if 
the kingdom of Denmark is to be 
preserved at all, it will only, be by 
the instant abandonment of Hol- 
stein and this lower strip of Schles- 
wig. The only fear is that the 
day of compromises is gone by. 
There can be little duubt that some 
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months ago both parties might 
have been forced into accepting 
such an arrangement. To me the 
Dannevirke was interesting on both 
grounds ; first, because I thought it 
would be the scene of a bluody 
fizht; and, secondly, because I re- 
garded it as the final limit of Ger- 
many. At that time there was no 
question of an Austro-Prussian in- 
vasion, and it did not seem impro- 
bable that the Danish army would 
be able successfully to resist the 
troops of the Confederation alone. 
Indeed, the best chance for Den- 
mark was that the Diet should pre- 
cipitate matters, and that hostili- 
ties should commence between Ger- 
many and Denmark against the 
will of the two great Powers. 
This course of events proved the 
salvation of Denmark in 1849-50, 
when Prussia came in at the 
eleventh hour, and, as the Germans 
and Holsteiners allege, betrayed 
them to Denmark. There can be 
no doubt that the vehement pres- 
sure exercised upon Germany, which 
repressed the violent policy popular 
with the masses, and substituted 
for the vacillating Confederate ac- 
tion consequent upon it, the strong 
combined operations of Austria and 
Prussia, was most unfortunate for 
the Danish cause. Neither the 
King of Bavaria nor Mr. von Beust 
would have had the courage to 
invade Jutland if the conduct of 
affairs had been left to them and 
their colleagues. If Prussia and 
Austria have been guilty of inex- 
cusable violence in entering Jat- 
land, they have outraged the con- 
stitution of Germany in a manner 
still more reprehensible; and there 
can be little doubt that the day 
will comé when they will be pun- 
ished as severely fur invading the 
rights of Germany as the territory of 
Denmark. 

I cannot say that, standing on 
the crisp snow which covered the 
heights of the Dannevirke, and 
looking on the proud array of men 
drawn up behind its intrenchments, 
I anticipitated that in less than two 
months they would be struggling 


for bare life in Jutland. I have 
seldom seen an army which looked 
more business-like and ful! of fight; 
nor, it must be admitted, have they 
showu themselves wanting in any 
of the fiaer qualities of a soldier. 
Numbers alone have driven them 
to their last intrenchments, and the 
want of numbers alone compelled 
them to evacuate the strong posi- 
tion they were now holding. In a 
plain on the extreme right were 
drawn up the cavalry, and behind 
the batteries upon the heights were 
massed the artillery and infantry. 
About mid-day the King, surround- 
ed by his Staff, and accompanied by 
the Crown-Prince and the unfortu- 
nate General de Meza, who has since 
had reason to regret that he ever 
had any connection with the Dan- 
nevirke, rode along the line; but 
previous to his arrival, a general 
order, in the patriotic sense, was 
read by the colonels to each regi- 
ment formed into square. Then the 
King himself passed them in re- 
view, and addressed to each divi- 
sion a few stirring words, which 
were received with cheers and every 
appearance of enthusiasm. It was 
an interesting and exciting specta- 
cle, not so much on account of the 
display itself, as from the political 
significance which attached to it. 
It was a hard day’s work scrambling 
over the stiff balf-frozen ground 
from one battery to another, along 
the ridges of hills for miles; but 
we were repaid as well by the 
good fortune which had led us so 
opportunely to the spot, as by the 
lovely view over the town of Schles- 
wig, the broad frozen Schlei, and 
the wood-crowned hills in rear: 
and when at last we reached the 
town hungry and tired, we were 
more than consoled by our day’s 
work, and gained much interesting 
information from a young Danish 
officer, whose sanguine anticipations 
of the result of the impending hos- 
tilities have certainly not been rea!- 
ised. The trains continued to run 
between Schleswig and Rendsburg 
exactly as if those two towns were 
not occupied by hostile armies; and 
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there was no hindrance to my walk- 
ing straight out of the Dannevirke 
down to the booking-office, and be- 
ing within an hour in the office of 
General Hake at Rendsburg nar- 
rating my experiences, if so it had 
pleased me. However, the liberal- 
ity and unsuspiciousness of the 
Danes were so great, it would have 
been most unworthy to abuse it; 
and I went back to Holstein in a 
reticent frame of mind, with a 
higher opinion of the Danish army, 
and of their powers of resistance, 
than I had before, and with a 
stronger conviction of the inevit- 
able certainty of a speedy outbreak 
of hostilities. 

As at this crisis in the Dano- 
German question European diplo- 
macy had taken the complication 
fairly in hand, and was disporting 
itself recklessly in its meshes, a 
residence in Kiel lost a good deal 
of the piquancy which the popular 
enthusiasm, and the uncertainty of 
political events, had imparted to it 
on the occasion of my first arrival. 
I got tired of skating out to sea 
down the magnificent harbour of 
Kiel, over miles of unsurpassed ice; 
of listening to canards, which prov- 
ed oftener false than true; and of 
getting up in my leisure hours the 
genealogical tree of the House of 
Oldenburg. Bat while Holstein 
was hushed in the calm which pre- 
ceded the storm, the Prussian Prime- 
Minister was arranging some very 
lively combinations indeed at Ber- 
lin. The operations of so skilled 
an artist could not be other than a 
profitable study, so I repaired to 
that extremely dull and pedantic 
city, and watched with interest the 
progress of that diplomacy which 
resulted in the precipitate and un- 
expected crossing of the Eider. The 
general impression which prevailed 
in Berlin just before that event took 
placew as, that it could not possibly 
come off until the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Indeed, a review of the army 
was fixed for the 2d, and an- 
nounced as publicly as possible, in 
order that the Danes might be 


thrown off their guard, and the 
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crossing effected on the 1st with 
less chance of opposition. The fact 
was, that Berlin had been worked 
up to a martial furor; the military 
element, which is largely prepon- 
derating and highly influential, 
was burning for distinction. It had 
found its only development, for 
many years past, in the tightness of 
the uniform which, in the mind of 
the Prussian officer, at once ele- 
vates him into a cherub, or some 
such superior order of being— 
though it did seem unnatural that, 
being already provided with wings, 
they should wish to add_ spurs, 
The fact is, that except in the last 
Holstein war, when they were 
beaten by the Danes, the Prussians 
have seen no fighting, and it would 
have cost even Bismark his place 
had he attempted to stem the tor- 
rent of military ardour which his 
policy had excited, which carried 
away society, and which sent even 
the stalwart Prime Minister whirl- 
ing down the flood rather faster than 
he originally intended. 

As I found everybody of distinc- 
tion going to Holstein, and as I had 
good reason to believe that the pub- 
lic was purposely left in error with 
reference to the crossing of the Eider, 
I started off once more to the scene 
of action, and arrived in Kiel on 
the night of the 8lst of January. 
The news brought in by the waiter, 
with coffee, was, that a sanguinary 
battle had taken place at 5 a.m, 
and that the Danish army was 
routed and retreating. This ulti- 
mately dwindled down to two shots 
exchanged and a Dane slightly 
wounded. But the important fact 
remained—the Eider had been 
crossed, and the right thing to do 
was clearly to cross it also. So 
thought a knot of friends collected 
in the street, which, although the 
hour was early, was already full of 
gossiping groups; 890, after swallow- 
ing a hasty breakfast, 1 found my- 
self, with four eager patriots and 
an English friend, seated in an 
open cart of the country, provided 
with three cross benches, rattling 
over the hard frozen road as ra- 
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pidly as a pair of stcut nags could 
drag us, 

In an hour we had reached the 
‘Eider, which here presented the 
appearance of a canal rather than of 
a river, and is spanned by a draw- 


bridge to allow the passage of boats.. 


The bridge-keeper, who bad been 
accused of spying for the Danes, 
was already in custody, and his 
family, grouped around the door of 
their abode, watched the invad- 
ing battalions crossing the narrow 
bridge. Since seven o'clock in the 
morning, when the leading regi- 
ments crossed without resistance, 
one incessant stream of troops had 
been pouring into Schleswig, and 
we arrived just in time to hear the 
triumphant cheers of the rear-guard 
as they passed out of one ducl:y in- 
to the other. Soon we overtook the 
artillery, and our pace was reduced 
toawalk. The roads were like ice; 
and the unroughed artillery and ca- 
valry horses slipped about terribly; 
but every face beamed with anima- 
tion, and it was easy to perceive in 
the ruddy youthful countenances of 
the men, full of hope and eagerness, 
that they were new to the work. 
Here were no rugged, furrowed visa- 
ges, such as betoken @ veteran army. 
The serious business of war was to 
these men as yet a holiday pastime; 
laughter and songs rang in the clear 
frosty air, and our unpretending 
waggon, with its six “civil” occu- 
pants, was the subject of an incessant 
volley of chaff as we squeezed our 
way to the front. There was a 
goodly sprinkling of Kielers on foot, 
making their way to see the fun; 
students of the college, with little 
red caps, trudged along with news- 
paper correspondents and amateur 
spectators. The boom of “distant 
cannon sent a thrill down the line 
as it broke in upon the merriment, 
and a cart conveying a sick dragoon 
to the rear gave matters a serious 
look, for we. supposed him to be 
wounded, Everybody was eager 
to push on, and a little after 
mid-day we entered the half-way 
village of Gettorf. Here the popu- 
lation was in a condition of fran- 
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tic enthusiasm; the tap-room of 
the village inn was filed with 
& noisy multitude of soldiers and 
country people fraternising, driok- 
ing, and singing ‘Schleswig-Hol- 
stein meer umschlungen. Fi 

were waving, and Duke Frederick 
had been already proclaimed amid 
the applause of the populace. Tak- 
ing advantage of a halt in the line, 
we pushed on through scenery less 
tame than that through which we 
had already passed; the country 
became more undulating, and at 
one point the road passed through 
a thick wood, and over a hill which 
would have afforded a defensible 
position, Probably the movement 
on the part of the Prussians had 
been too sudden to admit of the 
Danes profiting by it: the firing 
had long sivee ceased; indeed, we 
had only heard one or two shots; 
but now we met two carriages 
driving in all haste towards Kiel. 
These contained the Austrian and 
Prussian Ministers on their way 
from Copenhagen. We were also 
informed that the firing we had 
heard proceeded, in the first 
instance, from two Danish war- 
steamers, which had thus greeted 
the leading columns of the Prussian 
army as they debuuched from the 
wood on to the shores of the bay. 
Except slightly wounding a horse, 
they did no damage; and on the 
artillery coming up and opening 
fire, the wooden ships were com- 
pelled to get under weigh; and 
when we came upon the scene of 
action they were no more visible, 
The artillery which had been so 
recently engaged were in position 
on a range of hills overlooking the 
harbour, and two or three round- 
shot were imbedded by the side of 
the road which ran along their base. 
We had now passed the whole of 
the column which had originally 
impeded our progress, and drove 
into Eckernfiorde in style. As only 
quits the leading regiments bad en- 
tered, and were stil! billeting them- 
selves, we were fortunate enough 
to find accommodation, but not re- 
pose. The town presented a scene 
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of confusion and excitement per- 
fectly bewildering ; the whole popu- 
lation seemed bent upon forcing 
the Prussian soldiers to share their 
patriotic emotion. They embraced 
them, drank with them, sang with 
them, cheered them, and paraded 
the streets with them. The popu- 
lation of the town is only about 
6000; Lut they made noise enough 
for ten times that number, Flags 
were being hung out in every di- 
rection; provident patriots had 
brought some from Kiel; stripes 
of red, white, and blue were be- 
ing hastily patched together, and 
fluttered from every housetop, ex- 
cept from the mansion immediately 
opposite the hotel, which was in- 
habited by a medical man with Dan- 
ish sympathies—because, as I under- 
stood, his practice had been chiefly 
among Danish employés. However 
that may be, it spoke well both for 
Danes and Germans that he should 
at such a moment have the courage 
to stand alone. He could not, how- 
ever, prevent a number of pretty 
daughters looking out upon, and 
taking a lively interest in, the ani- 
mated scene below. For just in 
front of the hotel popular demon- 
strations kept going off like fire- 
works: every now and then a stern 
officer dashed through the crowd 
on special service, and scorned to 
notice the political excitement 
around him. Probably he had very 
vague ideas on the subject, and 
knew as little of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question as the British 
public or the officers of the Austrian 
army, who “wondered how it was 
that, being in an enemy’s country, 
the people should all be so civil.” 
Presently a great crowd gathered 
at the hotel door, and, forming into 
a sort of procession, went off to the 
marketplace singing the national 
anthem. I followed it, and was 
chiefly struck by the stern rebukes 
which respectable citizens adminis- 
tered to any member of tle crowd 
disposed to be too boisterous, and 
the submissive way in which the 
more rowdy element received re- 
proof. Still nothing could prevent 
the triumph of dragging Prussian 


soldiers along to assist in proclaim- 


‘ing Duke Frederick; for these sim- 


ple people seemed to think that Bj 
mark might be touched by this 
exhibition of sympathy on the part 
of the Prnssian army. The town- 
hall of Eckernfiorde is a queer, 
ramshackle old place, with a broad 
flight of stone steps leading up to 
it; and on this the Corporation took 
its stand ; while a band played vigor- 
ously, and people shouted themselves 
hoarse, until the order for silence 
was given, and a burly burgher ad- 
dressed his fellow-citizens in a sten- 
torian voice, congratulating them 
upon the recovery of their ancient 
liberties, complimenting the Prus- 
sian army upon having taken the 
matter so decidedly in band, ex- 
pressing his sense of the obligation 
they were under to them for ren- 
dering possible the proclamation of 
Duke Frederick, whose name was 
coupled with many endearing epi- 
thets, and was received with most 
enthusiastic applause. “ Finally,” 
said the speaker, “we have still in 
the town a raseally Danish Burgo- 
master, who must be instantly re- 
quested to leave; but of course the 
people will not think of meddling 
—my colleagues and myself are 
men enough for the task of eject- 
ing him!” The band then struck 
up a sacred anthem, and every head 
was bared, while all joined in the 
well-known words of the hymn, 
“God our strong tower.” After 
which the mob betook themselves 
again to parading the streets and 
singing; whilst, curious to see the 
result of the Burgomaster episode, 
I inquired where might be the re- 
sidence of that worthy; and, having 
found it, lingered in a promiscuous 
manner at a neighbouring corner. 
I found a good many other persons 
similarly occupied; and in a few 
minutes the late orator and his 
friends entered the silent man- 
sion, from which, of course, no pop- 
ular flag was waving, and which 
was conspicuous from its gloomy 
aspect. 1 don’t exactly know what 
there was to expect. I am half 
afraid I had thought a stand-up 
fight possible at the top of the 
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steps. At all events, I felt rather 
ashamed of the idle curiosity which 
tempted me to wait for a report of 
the interview. It was satisfactory 
to those interested, as the Burgo- 
master promised to vacate the pre- 
mises at 10 P.M.; meantime some 
citizens were left with him to take 
over the records. This man_had 
contrived, apart from being a Dane, 
to make himself extremely unpopu- 
Jar in the province, and many were 
the stories current of his cruelty 
and injustice. As, however, I am 
not aware how far they are to be 
relied upon, and as whatever may 
have been his misdeeds he has suf- 
fered for them, it will be unneces- 
sary here to repeat them, At a later 
period of the evening, when I passed 
the house, I saw two sentries at the 
door, so that he had applied for 
protection, fearing some _ popular 
ebullition of feeling; but the alarm 
was groundless, Even the Danes 
must render justice to the people of 
both the duchies for the moderation 
they have displayed in the moments 
of their triumph. A very primitive 
description of illumination, consist- 
ing simply of candles in all the 
windows, closed the day’s proceed- 
ings; but all night singing went on, 
and once the town was thrown into 
a state of excitement by the report 
of the return of the Danish men-of- 
war in the darkness, for the pur- 
pose of bombarding it. As it was 
understood that the army was to 
continue its march on the following 
morning, and that the Danes were 
to be attacked in a position called 
Kochendorf, distant only a few 
miles from the town, we secured a 
light trap; and, with a pair of 
wretched-looking nags, started at 
an early hour in rear of the army. 
The weather was still cold, but raw 
and foggy, and the roads as slip- 
pery as ever, so that our progress 
was slow. We were somewhat puz- 
zled, after getting past one division, 
to meet some batteries which had 
received the order to countermarch, 
and none of the officers whom we 
asked seemed to know the reason. 
It turned out afterwards that 
Kochendorf was evacuated, and that 


Duke Frederick Charles, rather than 
return to Eckernfiorde re infecta, 
had determined to attack Missunde. 
This necessitated another disposi- 
tion of troops, and we shortly after 
came upon the vanguard at some 
cross-roads, near the village of 
Kosel, and were brought to a halt. 
Thinking we should be more inde- 
pendent without it, we left our 
waggon at this point, and, when the 
order was given to advance, accom- 
panied the head of the column on 
foot. Passing through the village, 
the inhabitants of which were all 
excitedly collected to witness from 
afur the coming engagement, I as- 
cended a hill, on which stood a 
picturesque church, and from the 
churebyard, filled with spectators, 
was just able to distinguish with 
my glass the indistinct forms of the 
Danish skirmishers. Unfortanately 
the mist lay so heavy over the land- 
scape that the fortifications of Mis- 
sunde itself were not visible, and, 
after leaving the churchyard, we 
felt very much as though we were 
groping our way in the dark as we 
approached the enemy’s position. 
Soon a shot from the Danish batter- 
ies enlightened us as to their exact 
whereabouts, and our artillery was 
brought up into position, extending 
itself in the form of a semicircle 
along the crest of the hill. Fortu- 
nately the frost had hardened the 
surface of the ploughed land across 
which the guns were to be dragged. 
The fields were divided by mud 
banks surmounted by hedges, and 
pioneers were actively employed 
cutting gaps through them. These 
banks afforded very comfortable 
shelter for amateurs; but the firing 
was not hot enough to drive one be- 
hind them for long. I afterwards un- 
derstood that no fewer thau seventy- 
four pieces of ordnance were engaged 
in the bombardment; but I only 
counted six batteries, and the fire 
was not kept up with much spirit. 
In fact, the fog seemed to exercise 
a depressing influence upon all con- 
cerned : our extremities were very 
cold; but there was not even ex- 
citement enough to make one for- 


get one’s “poor feet.” The unhappy 
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Danes did not the least know where 
the infantry was massed, and coufd 
only judge what to fire at by the 
flashes of our heavy guns. The 
flashes of theirs alone revealed the 
position of Missunde, and the con- 
sequence was that comparatively 
little damage was done on either 
side. The enemy’s fire was neces- 


-sarily feeble, as they had but few 


guns in position; but the sound of 
shot and shell was evidently new 
to the young soldiers who composed 
the Prussian army, and who paid the 
tribute of respect. to a whistling 
shell common to novices. Once I 
perceived, advancing dimly through 
the fog, the line of Danish skir- 
mishers, and thought that some life 
was about to be infused into the 
monotonous artillery combat, which 
had lasted for about two hours: 
but they halted two fields distant, 
and retreated in good order, having 
apparently made themselves ac- 
quainted with our position, On 
the extreme right, picturesquely 
situated by the side of a small frozen 
meer, stood a mill; and we deter- 
mined to explore in that direction, 
as the fire had slackened on the 


left. Making a short cut across the° 


ice, which in one or two places 
had been split with round-shot, we 
found a regiment of cavalry gallop- 
ing in hot haste along a narrow 
lane towards the enemy, and two 
regiments drawn up in a field, ap- 
parently waiting the order for an 
attack. The Danes had got the 
range pretty well, and their rifle- 
men were keeping up a_ well-sus- 
tained fire. Though we could not 
make out the direction from which 
they came, so thick was the fog, 
their hissing littie messengers went 
flying about like invisible grass- 
hoppers; and wounded men went 
scrambling to the rear, or got their 
comrades to carry them there in 
their greatcoats; for no stretchers 
had come up, and ambalances were 
nowhere to be seen: in fact, nothing 
could have been wofse than the ar- 
rangements for the wounded. Now 
and then one went to the rear at- 
tended by quite an unnecessary 
quantity of comrades; but, on the 


whole, the men behaved quite as 
well as could have been expected of 
raw troops; and when at last the 
order came to advance on the in- 
trenchments, they skirmished up 
with alacrity to within three hun- 
dred yards of the enemy, losing in 
so doing a good many men. Thi ob- 
ject of the move was to cover the re- 
treat of the artillery. It had never 
from the first been intended to storm 
Missunde. As the result proved, 
this, as well as every other fortifi- 
catiun on the line, would inevitably 
have to be evacuated ; and it would 
have been difficult to have suggested 
a more useless afternoon’s amuse- 
ment than was provided for the 
Prussian army on the 2! of last Feb- 
ruary. It is true that, had the wffair 
not taken place, we should have 
been deprived of that curious docu- 
ment which emanated from the gen- 
eral commanding in which the artil- 
lerymen present are recommended 
to boast for the rest of their lives of 
having been “gunners of Missande,” 
Apart from the terrible bores these 
men will become, if they follow the 
advice contained in the general or- 
der, it will be seen, from the mild 
character of the fighting, that there 
are other reasons why they had 
better not talk too much about it, 
more especially as they have done 
nothirg since to eclipse the bril- 
liancy of this day’s work, The men 
with whom I conversed, as we toiled 
back towards the village, seemed 
rather mystified, as well they might 
be, with the whole operation. We 
had neither achieved a succes, nor 
been repulsed, nor done anything 
except stand to be fired at through- 
out the greater part of a raw misty 
afternoon. And now, the fict that 
our shells had set fire to some houses 
in Missunde, which were blazing lur- 
idly throngh the fog, was a poor tri- 
umph, Fighting on these terms was 
not such good fun after al!, Though 
it had not been attended with much 
danfer—for the official list only 
gave 40 killed, and 180 wounded— 
we had been the only spectators at 
all near the front, and we found a 
cloud of German newspaper corre- 
spondents and citizens of Kiel in 
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the village eager for sensation intel- 
ligence, which, under the circum- 
stances, it was difficult to provide. 
However, a great deal of sangui- 
nary hand-to-hand fighting, which 
never took place, was reported, with 
many graphic details, to have oc- 
curred in the trenches, The Prus- 
sian army was supposed to have 
covered itself with glory, though, 
even at this moment of anti-Danish 
excitement, the anti-Prussian feeling 
was so strong that there were many 
present who would have chuckled 
over any decided reverse which 
could have happened to the Prus- 
sian army. 

The little village of Kosel did 
not promise well for a night’s ac- 
commodation; the road back. to 
Eckernfiorde would be impassable 
for some hours, and it was getting 
late enough to make us feel nerv- 
ous at the prospect of a good deal 
of scrambling and discomfort be- 
fore we should discover quarters. 
Fortunately we found our trap with 
the two rosinantes, and were sit- 
ting speculating in what direction 
to go, when we saw a road leading 
towards the enemy’s position free 
of all incumbrance. Along this we 
determined to proceed, in hopes of 
finding a village unoccupied by 
troops. There was so much confa- 
sion that no one thought of pre- 
venting our taking a line which led 
us straight to the enemy; and in 
five minutes we had left the din 
and bustle of the retreating army 
behind us, There was something 
startling in the sudden change to 
solitude ; and in about half an hour 
we began to wonder how far we 
might be from the nearest Danes. 
A clean little village, a charming 
old-fashioned roadside inn, and a 
group of peasants collected round 
the porch, was a welcome sight. 
They raised their hands in astonish- 
ment at our appearance, and in de- 
precation of our venturing any fur- 
ther. The Danes, they said, were 
not above a quarter of an hour dis- 
tant, and we had better stay at the 
inn for the night. The driver, who, 
like a true patriot, had a cockade 
in his hat, was recommended to 


dispense with that little addition, 
and he became altogether very piano 
at the unpleasant neighbourhood in 
which he found himself. If any of 
the villagers had been spies, we might 
easily have been made. prisoners, had 
that been worth anybody’s while ; 
but, so far from this being the case, 
the rastics seem to take courage. 
We were the first “Germans” the 

had seen. Their faces beamed wi 

joy at the proof which our presence 
afforded of the reality of a speedy 
deliverance from their oppressors ; 
and, to my great regret, they began 
to sing, in subdued vvices it is trae, 
that eternal ‘ Schleswig- Holstein 
meer umschlangen,’ with the air of 
which by this time [ had become 
disagreeably familiar, The em- 
pressement of our host and hostess, 
the alacrity of a neatly-dressed, 
sprightly Hebe, who lingered in 
the room a great deal more than 
was actually necessary, to gossip 
with us about the Danes, and to hear 
our news about the battle, made 
us congratulate ourselves upon our 
good fortune, While those with the 
army were lodging in barns, we 
had a most luxurious ion all to 
ourselves. And when, after the 
fatigues of the day, we had dis- 
cussed an admirably cooked din- 
ner, and drew round the fire, with 
the usual accompaniments to the 
digestive process, we thought that 
there were worse places in the 
world than Fleckeby, and that it 
was decidedly pleasanter to be in 
front of an advancing army than 
in rear. The line, it must be ad- 
mitted, is rather a delicate one to 
hit: for armies in this relative 
position to each other are constantly 
performing the process known as 
“ feeling each other ;” and if they 
“feel you” between them the re- 
sults are not satisfactory. How- 
ever, there is an excitement in 
being ahead of everything, which, 
added to the extra comfort, makes 
the alternative, even though the 
risk be added, the most agreeable. 
We had a long discussion, before 
“turning in,” upon our plans . for 
the morrow, the question being 
whether it was better to return to 
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the Prussian army, on the chance 
of another attack on Missunde, and 
the crossing of tlie Schlei, or whether 
we should not make an exploration 
towards the Austrian headquarters, 
on the chance of an attack upon the 
Dannevirke coming off. We were 
about an hour’s drive from the 
Dannevirke in our present position ; 
and although our host gave us very 
precise information as to the where- 
abouts of the Danes, one was never 
sure of escaping reconnoitring par- 
ties. There is no doubt that, as 
amateurs, we should have been much 
better treated in the Danish than in 
the Prussian army, so that it would 
have been rather good policy to 
have “ fallen” into the hands of the 
enemy, had it not involved a return 
to England by way of Copenhagen, 
an operation for which I could not 
afford the time. All our plans 
were frustrated next morning by 
the change in the weather. The 
mists of the day before were suc- 
ceeded by hurricanes of wind, with 
a violent beating rain, that made 
campaigning a most unpleasant oc- 
cupation. Another attack eon Mis- 
sunde or the crossing of the Scblei 
was clearly out of the question, so 
we decided in favour of the left 
wing. While we were standing 
watching disconsolately the storin- 
gusts succeeding each other, the 
familiar uniform of the Austrian 
army suddenly turned a corner of 
the road, and an officer in command 
of a picket rushed up the steps of 
our cheery hostel to find warmth 
and food. Although, when he gave 
his orders to the sergeant, his mouth 
was full of beefsteak, I understood 
the Italian in which they were con- 
veyed ; and he started when, after 
having allowed him to enter into 
details, I made a remark in the same 
language. He had not calculated 
upon this in a remote corner of 
Schleswig, and evidently at once 
set me down as a spy. It was in 
vain to attempt afterwards to ex- 
tract a word of information from 
him. He would neither say where 
he had come from, where he was 
going to, which roads were safe, 
which occupied by the enemy. 
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The more questions I asked, the 
more suspicious naturally did he 
become, and he declined at last 
even to condole with me on the 
state of the weather. Getting im- 
patient of inaction, we determined 
on being storm-stayed no longer; 
and being assured by our host 
that the Austrian headquarters 
were at a village called Lottorf, 
we ordered our driver to take us 
there. For more than an hour 
we followed lanes und cross-roads 
without meeting a soul: at last I 
became sceptical about the direc- 
tion, and we stopped at a hamlet, 
and were informed that we had 
passed the turning to Lottorf some 
time since; that no troops had ap- 
peared in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but that firing had been 
heard. As whenever hostile armies 
are at all near each other, firing is 
always being heard by the country 
people, whether there is any or 
not, we did not believe this latter 
part of the story, and decided, as 
we had passed Lottorf, not to go 
back there, but to push on and 
trast to Providence. It afterwards 
turned ont that, had we gone to Lot- 
torf, we should have gone straight 
into the Danish lines, as the enemy 
was holding the position in forece.. 
However, in blissful ignorance of 
this narrow escape, we kept on, still 
wondering where any army was. 
We were in the very middle of the | 
position, and could not see a uni- 
form of any kind. It was not un- 
til we reached the village of Breck- 
endorf that we observed some 
Austrian videttes on the _hill-tops, 
and saw men creeping about in the 
fields reconnoitring. Still we could 
not believe in the proximity of the 
Danes, unless, indeed, we had come 
through them without knowing it. 
We suid as much to the Austrian 
officer in command, who replied 
that he did not know what had be- 
come of the enemy, and that he 
was going to call in his scouts. If 
we could only have suspected that 
we had actually been passing over 
ground which im another hour. was 
to be one of the most hotly con- 
tested fields of the war, we should 
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have looked at it with greater in- 
terest. If we had left Fleckeby an. 
hour or two later, we should have 
tumbled into the middle of the bat- 
tle of Ober Selk; as it was, the vil- 
lanous weather and the absence of 
any sigan of the enemy induced 
us to push on to headquarters, in 
the hope of getting some good in- 
formation. The difficulty was to 
find out where headquarters were. 
Every officer we asked told us a dif- 
ferent place; some thought we were 
spies, others did not know them- 
selves, or pretended they did not; 
so we found ourselves approaching 
Rendsburg, simply because there was 
no other place to go to. 

The country through which we 
had passed since leaving Fleckeby 
was not devoid of a ragged beauty, 
and, from its diversified character, 
formed a pleasing contrast to other 
parts of Holstein. The bills, though 
not high, were in places scarped, 
and granite boulders lay strewn at 
their base; while here and there we 
observed tumuli, which had all the 
appearance of having been artifi- 
cially constructed. However, we 
had neither time nor inclination for 
geological observation. From a mi- 
litary point of view, the country was 
admirably adapted for skirmishing, 
and the battle, which took place at 
mid-day, was a sort of running fight 
over the hills, the Danes slowly re- 
treating upon the Dannevirke, some 
five or six miles distant, standing 
on the hill-tops, and pouring down 
upon the advancing Austrians de- 
structive volleys of musketry. They 
disputed effectively one position 
after another all through the after- 
noon, the Austrians only achieving 
their day’s success at the price of 
thirty officers and upwards of 500 
men killed and wounded, It was 
in a narrow lane that we met the 
division of Gondecourt, on whom this 
loss was inflicted. marching uncon- 
sciously to their fate. We had as 
little idea as they seemed to have 
of the bloody work awaiting them; 
and as regiment after regiment pass- 
ed, and the officers inquired of us how 
far it was to their night-quarters, 
neither they nor we suspected the 


long sleep on the hillside that was 
in store for many of them. At the 
head of the column rode Gonde- 
court himself, and splashing through 
the deep mire after him came re- 
giments of Galicians, Hungarians, 
and Styrians, the latter with 
sprigs of pine in their caps. We 
were obliged to draw up for nearly 
an hour to let the long train of 
artillery and transport go by; and 
as we watched the various nation- 
alities pass, we could not help 
being strack with the strange po- 
litical inconsistency which enabled 
the oppressors to use the oppressed 
to fight against oppression, It is a 
corious feature of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, that it should 
have reversed all our positions; and 
that while the Prussians and Aus- 
trians apparently find themselves 
contending for the cause of nation- 
ality, we should so vehemently 
express our sympathies against it. 
If the Austrian army, fighting 
under the red, white, and blue 
flag, is an anomaly, the desire in 
England that these colours should 
be replaced by any other is no 
less so. The fact is, that we 
are all under false golours, and un- 
less we take the trouble to under- 
stand the foreign political situation, 
we shall never get right. As long as 
the British public insist upon con- 
fusing the feeling in Germany with 
the policy of the Prussian and Aus- 
trian Governments, they will remain 
in their present bewildered condi- 
tion. When it is clearly understood 
that the two great Powers have 
merely marched into the Duchies to 
deprive the populations of their 
freedom, we shall understand how 
the emblem of liberty may be waved 
by the hand of despotism. The in- 
vasion of Schleswig-Holstein by 
these two armies is, in the eyes of 
the Germans, the invasion of an 
integral part of Germany by their 
most detested enemy. Hence it is 
that every German patriot would 
have rejoiced in seeing these regi- 
ments of Austrian foreigners driven 
out of the country. The unpopu- 
larity of Prussia and Austria in Eng- 
land is certainly not greater than it 
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is in Federal Germany, but here 
that dislike is based on their anti- 
Danish policy in Germany, peo- 
ple see in the military alliance be- 
tween these two Powers a combina- 
tion fatal to their liberties, fatal 
to those aspirations afier German 
unity, which it was hoped might 
have found its first development in 
the emancipation of the Duchies 
from a foreign rule—fatal to expec- 
tations raised at the late meeting of 
princes at Frankfort—fatal, in a 
word, to the peace of Europe. The 
real reason that all Germany flung 
itself, with a violence which aston- 
ished the British public, into this 
Holstein auestion, was not from 
any intense devotion to the people 
of the Duchies, bat because they 
could rally upon it men of very 
different opinions; and they even 
hoped to commit.the great Powers 
to a liberal policy by making them 
follow submissively the dictation 
of the Frankfort Diet. But the 
great Powers saw the pitfall in 
time, and in a common danger found 
the strongest bond of union. Not 
from any tenderer feeling than an 
instinct of  self-preservation did 
they join in a @rdial embrace, and 
band themselves to a crusade os- 
tensibly in favour of the integrity 
of Denmark, which perplexes the 
British public, because they do 
not understand that it is really 
directed against Germany. The 
question now is, having completely 
succeeded in their arbitrary policy, 
will Germany submit tamely to the 
subtle violence which has been used 
against her, or will she be driven 
in despair into the arms of the 
French Emperor, and purchase his 
support at the price of her own 
liberties, of the Rhine Provinces, 
and of the peace of Europe. That the 
Northern Powers look upon such a 
contingency as imminent, is clear 
from that Alliance known as “ Holy,” 
which bas been reformed within the 
last few weeks, and which is based 
upon the prospect of a general gon- 
flagration. 

It will only be in accordance with 
the intriguing policy of Prussia, if, 
while pledging herself to a united 
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action with Rossia and Austria, she 
should be secretly coquetting with 
the common enemy at Frankfort. 
The best chance for the peace of 
Europe lies in the perfidy of those 
who destroy conspiracies when they 
are most dangerous by treachery ; 
but, looking at the thunder-clouds 
which lower over Europe, no one 
can deny the danger of the storm. 
, Those who tHink that conferences 
can avert it, build their hopes upon a 
very sandy foundation. 

Having only the day before been 
present with the Prussian army, I 
had a good opportunity of compar- 
ing it4vith the Austrian troops who 
were now marching past, The dif- 
ference was sufliciently marked. 
The youthfal, light-hearted Prus- 
sian seemed to go into action as a 
new experience, but did not inspire 
much confidence in his steadiness ; 
the Austrian, on the other hand, 
worn and rugged, often brutalised 
in expression, plodded on _ like 
a machine. The Prussian looked in- 
telligent enough to understand the 
Schleswig - Holstein question: the 
Austrian looked as if brandy and 
tobacco constituted the sum total 
of his ideas; but he was every 
inch a “professional,” the others 
looked like amateurs. There can 
be little doubt with which army one 
would prefer to go into action. 
How it was we did not hear the 
firing which took place a short time 
after we bad passed the column we 
could not make out, so close to it 
must we have been. However, we 
pushed on to Rendsburg more for 
the purpose of dining than anything 
else; and afterwards having received 
definite information as to the local- 
ity of the headquarters, we started 
once more along bylanes, which 
brought us out ultimately on the 
pretty undulating shores of the 
Wittensee, a. very considerable lake. 
By this time it was getting dark, 
but we were far from the end 
of our fatigues. Following the 
somewhat vague directions of 4 
jovial innkeeper, we finally, more 
by good-luck than good manage- 
ment, discovered the remote hamlet 
of Damendor where General_Von 
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Wrangel had fixed his headquarters ; 
but he and his Staff, having heard 
the firing, were witnessing the battle 
which we had missed, and came 
back late with the news. As there 
was no corner in which to lay our 
heade, we had nothing for it but to 
push on to Eckernfiorde. Here, 
again, every table was occupied, to 
say nothing of the beds. Our horses 
were incapable of moving another 
yard, but we determined to struggle 
on to Kiel, and about midnight 
were once more en route with fresh 
nags. Our bad-luck this night 
pursued us; for we met a train 
of no less than 1500 waggons, 
conveying stores to the army, 
and spent the whole night scraping 
past them, at the constant risk of 
finding an unexpected bed in a 
ditch. It was 4 a.m. before I was 
once more ensconced in a snug bed, 
after twenty hours spent in an open 
waggon—the greater number of 
them in storms of rain or sleet. As 
we received positive information at 
Kiel that the grand attack on the 
Dannevirke was to take place on 
the following day, we made another 
pight-journey by carriage to Rends- 
barg, reaching that town at 3 in 
the morning, and leaving it again 
shortly after daybreak in a pitiless 
snowstorm. We followed the high- 
road to Schleswig, the same which 
I had traversed more than a month 
before, but which, as we soon found 
to our cost, was no longer free to 
the traveller. To the Prussian 
guards which protected the rear of 
the army was assigned the duty of 
making war upon Germany, while 
the front was conquering the Danes. 
Not even officers of the Federal 
army in uniform were allowed by 
these jealous guardsmen to pene- 
trate their lines, and every civilian 
was regarded either as a Danish 
spy, or, what was still more odious, 
a member of the National Verein. 
We were the first of a series who 
were subsequently expelled from 
the neighbourhood of military ope- 
rations for our political opinions. 
Not that the intelligent colonel who 
refused to allow us to pass had the 


: 
least idea what cur sentiments were, 
but all Englishmen are, in the eyes 
of the Yunker, revolutionary, and 
a danger not merely to society, but 
even to the discipline of an army. 
The Prussian officer, as a rule— 
which, like every other, has bril- 
liant exceptions — prides himself 
upon being a soldier and nothing 
else. He generally succeeds to ad- 
miration in this limited ambition, 
so far as his bearing to the rest of 
the world is concerned; but the 
fact to some extent accounts for 
the unpopularity of the class gene- 
rally. One may affect military pre- 
cision without allowing it to de- 
generate into rudeness, and main- 
tain the dignity of one’s profession 
without showing contempt for all 
who do not belong to it,—all which 
reflections were suggested to me by 
the extremely uncivil treatment I 
received, first, from a colonel, and 
then from a general, simply because 
I asked to be allowed to go, as I 
had done two days before, to head- 
quarters. The elements combining 
with the colonels to make any con- 
nection with the fortunes of the 
Prussian army most disagreeable, 
I determined to quit the scene 
of operations, and, as it turned 
out afterwards, I missed nothing, 
for the night I left Schleswig the 
Dannevirke was evacuated, and up 
to this time the Prussian army has 
had no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing itself, except by waging an in- 
cessant war against newspaper cor- 
respondents. For more than a 
month the Danes have kept their 
invaders at bay, and in their heroic 
resistance to a common enemy they 
have the sympathies and admira- 
tion of all Europe. Whatever be 
the result of the war, the two great 
Powers cin reap no glory from it. 
If they succeed in maintaining Den- 
mark on the basis of its integrity, 
they will confer no benefit either on 
the Holsteiners or the Danes, and 
have shed much useless blood; if 
they abandon this principle, they 
will have made war under false pre- 
tences. The antagonism between 
Federal Germany and Denmark on 
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the Holstein question was logical and 
consistent—the treaty of 1852 was 
never ratified by the Diet, and in 
some instances protested against by 
independent sovereigns, A rupture 
between Germany and Denmark 
might have been deplorable, bat it 
would’ have been comprehensible, 
and the Western Powers would 
have found it an easy matter to ar- 
bitrate between two peoples, both 
animated by the same aspirations 
in favour of civil and political free- 
dom; but this formidable combin- 
ation of the three great worthern 
Powers against the liberties of Eu- 
‘rope is a danger no less to Scandi- 
navia than to Germany, and will in 
all probability precipitate that crisis 
which it has been formed to pre- 
vent. Whatever may be the inter- 
ests of Russia in the Danish ques- 
tion, Prussia and Austria have effec- 
tually succeeded in neutralising the 
influence of that Power by cordially 
co-operating with her in measures 
for the suppression of the Polish 
insurrection. The cement which 
binds together this triple alliance is 
Polish blood, and Russia is now 
pledged to stand by the two great 
German Powers in what are called, 
in diplomatic phraseology, all “even- 
tualities.” Whether Sweden assists 
Denmark, or Italy attacks Austria, 
the two Powers may count upon 
their great neighbour; or if the ar- 
bitration of questions is transferred 
from the sword to the pen, and the 
scene of operations is no longer in 
Jutland, but in London, even here, 
in conference, Russia will be true 
to her resuscitated alliance, and 
encourage the two great German 
Powers to dictate those terms to us 
which will terminate the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulty in the sense they 
desire. Had we chosen a moment 
of triumph of our own arms or di- 
plomacy for inviting a conference, 
we might have anticipated a suc- 
cess, but the time when a strong 
combination is formed against us, 
and Prussia and Austria are flushed 
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with victory (such as it is), hardly 
seems propitious; and the hesita- 
tion of Denmark to consent to come 
here and be cut up is not incompre- 
hensible. Meantime Prince Gort- 
schakoff and M. von Bismark wilh 
vie with each other in the arro- 
gance of their diplomatic tone, 
and, following to some degree the 
tactics of the North American gene- 
rals, who put the negroes in the 
front to bear the brunt of the battle, 
while they write heroics from the 
rear, they will push on the devoted 
Austria to her d@estraction. Al- 
together it is impossible to regard 
the European “situation” except 
with feelings of alarm; and it is 
painful to think that the want of 
foresight which has induced the 
whole British nation to rash vio- 
lently into a particular view of a 
question which they confessedly did 
not understand, and which was 
fraught with such disastrous conse- 
quences, not merely to the country 
they wished to befriend, but to 
Europe at large, has helped mate- 
rially to bring about the catastrophe, 
Those who were in favour of a 
policy which in this country is 
stigmatised as German, bat which 
in reality was a policy of compro- 
mise, at a time when compromise 
favourable to Denmark was pos- 
sible, foresaw but too clearly, from 
the day of the King of Denmark’s 
death, the fatal effect of a pro- 
Danish popular enthusiasm, based 
on a purely Dundreary view of a 
most important and complicated 
question. 

It is no satisfaction, where the 
interests of the country are con- 
cerned, that prognostications of 
evil made then should now turn 
out true. Better far, like Dr. Cum- 
ming, predict things which never 
happen, and retain thereby a con- 
stant hold on the imagination of 
the reader, than be right in one’s 
prophecy only to find it fulfilled 
when the pages which have em- 
bodied it ave forgotten, , 














